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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


As in my other field guides, I have written this one simply, 
avoiding as much technical detail and terminology as possible, 
as this is essentially a “‘popular’’ field guide. Its main purpose 
is to help visitors to our various national parks and game 
reserves, nature sanctuaries and so on, to identify the larger 
mammals they are likely to see, and to tell them something 
about the habits, distribution and so forth, and the known 
breeding data of such animals. If, as I greatly hope, this 
will stimulate their personal interest in our wonderful wild 
animals, they will then be able to study the more technical 
details of classification, etc., in the standard scientific works, 
of which I give a list below. 

As in my previous books, I have, wherever possible, 
included my personal field observations (which extend over 
a period of thirty-three years) but in order to produce a 
really reliable and up to date field guide, I have had to draw 
very largely on the published accounts of recognised authori- 
ties—all of which are acknowledged in the text. 

I would especially like to acknowledge, gratefully, in- 
formation supplied to me by the Natal Parks, Game and Fish 
Preservation Board, and the National Parks Board of Trustees. 

The following works have been frequently consulted and 
quoted: Official Publications of the National Parks Board 
of Trustees (Pretoria); Official Publications of the Natal 
Parks, Game and Fish Preservation Board (Pietermaritzburg) ; 
The Lammergeyer (Pietermaritzburg); Wild Life (Nairobi); 
African Wild Life (the quarterly publication issued by the 
Wild Life Protection Society of South Africa, Johannesburg); 
The Mammals of South West Africa (Shortridge); The 
Mammals of South Africa (Austin Roberts); The Game 
Animals of Africa (Lydekker: London, 1926); Rowland 
Ward’s Records of Big Game (1922 edition); Wild Life in 
South Africa (Stevenson-Hamilton: 1947); South African 
Mammals (Haagner : 1920); The Natural History of South Africa 
(Mammais) (F. W. Fitzsimons: 1919); Common Antelopes 
(Pitman 1956); Mammals of Northern Rhodesia (Ansell: 
1960); The Breeding of Some Larger Mammals in Northern 
Rhodesia (W. F. H. Ansell: Proc. Zoo. Soc. Lond. Vol. 134, 
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Part 2, pp. 251-274); Elephant (Blunt: 1933); The Annual 
Reports of the Uganda National Parks; Living Mammals of the 
World (1. T. Sanderson: 1955); Small Mammals of West 
Africa (A. H. Booth: 1960); A Guide to the Vertebrate Fauna 
of the Eastern Cape Province: Part 1, Mammals and Birds 
(Hewitt, Albany Museum 1931); What Animal Is It? (R. 
Bigalke: 1954); Animals of Kruger National Park (Astley 
Maberly: 1951); Animals of Rhodesia (Astley Maberly: 1959). 

This work deals primarily with the larger mammals of 
Southern Africa. From a zoological point of view, this 
means all the territory lying south of the Zambezi and Cunene 
Rivers, and includes Southern Rhodesia. 

In all cases I have tried to indicate in which national 
parks and game reserves the various species may be seen. 


CHARLES ASTLEY MABERLY 
Box 7, Duiwelskloof 
N.E. Transvaal 


AFRICAN ELEPHANT : OLIFANT 
(Loxodonta africana Blumenbach) 


Zulu, Swazi, Xhosa: Ndhlovu. Transvaal Shangana-Tsonga: 

Ndlopfu. Bechuana: Tlou. Transvaal Sotho: Tlou. Herero: 

Ndjou. Venda: Ndou. Sindebele: Ndhlovu, Nkubu (the second 
is common). 


Descriptive Notes: The African elephant differs considerably 
from the Asiatic or Indian elephant (Elephas maximus). It has 
a more concave, saddle-shaped back—that of the Asiatic being 
convex and steeply sloping. The African’s enormous ears, when 
unextended, cover the shoulders; while the small triangular 
ears of the Asiatic do not cover the shoulders. The forehead of 
the African is rounded and sloping; that of the Asiatic more 
upright with prominent bulges over the eyes. The formation of 
the molar teeth in the two species is quite different: those of 
the Asiatic elephant (and the extinct mammoth, which was re- 
lated) have as many as twenty-seven narrow transverse ridges 
set across the crown of the molar, while the African elephant 
only has eleven transverse ridges across the crown of the molar, 
and these are very much wider and more “lozenge-shaped ” 
than those of the Asiatic elephant. The African elephant has 
two pointed projections (upper and lower) at the tip of the 
trunk, whereas the Asiatic only has one (upper). The tusks 
grow bigger and are more valuable in the African, and nor- 
mally both sexes grow tusks projecting well beyond the upper 
jaw (larger and more massive in the bulls). Only the male 
Asiatic elephant normally grows visible tusks—those of the 
female rarely projecting beyond the upper lip. Finally the 
African elephant is the taller and bulkier of the two species: 
“An African bull averaging about 10 ft. at the shoulder, com- 
pared with the ordinary Indian’s 9 ft.” (Blunt). 

Tusks: The longest recorded African tusk measured 114 ft. 
along the curve. The heaviest weighed 235 lb. The longest pair 
(East Africa) taped 11 ft. 54 in. and 11 ft. respectively, with a 
combined weight of 293 lb. The tusks of an adult bull may 
weigh anything from 50-100 lb. or more. Cow tusks rarely 
exceed 15-20 lb. per tusk. The record cow tusks (Uganda) 
weighed 56 lb. each. The record Asiatic tusk weighed 150 lb. 
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Height: Average height of African bulls is up to about 10 ft. 
8 or 9 in. at the shoulder. Very large bulls of 11 ft. or a little 
over are not uncommon, while bulls up to 124 ft. have been 
recorded. The average African cow measures about 14 ft. less 
than the bull. 

Record elephant: “The largest elephant ever recorded went 
on display at the Smithsonian Institution’s Natural History 
Buildings in March 1959. Classed as the largest land animal of 
the modern world, the Fenykovi elephant, named after its 
collector, stands 13 ft. 2 in. at the shoulder and, in life, weighed 
an estimated 12 tons! The elephant was shot by Mr Fenykovi 
on November 13th, 1955, in an isolated and uninhabited part of 
Angola” (Anthony Martin—African Wild Life, March 1963). 

In the same issue of African Wild Life, Professor Charles 
Saint records his shooting an elephant which measured 11 ft. 
9 in. at the shoulder: the tusks weighed 284 lb. each. He shot 
this elephant in company with the late Mr Harry Walker, just 
outside Sebungwe, Southern Rhodesia: “it raised a minor 
furore, as it was bigger than any elephant in Rowland Ward’s 
record book at the time.” 

Weight: The weight of an adult bull averages about 6 tons; 
that of a cow about 4 tons. 

Tail: The tail of the African elephant is fairly long (contrary 
to popular supposition!) reaching at least to the hocks. Its tip 
is fringed at base and sides with an imposing bunch of long, 
stiff, wiry bristles—sometimes over a foot in length. 

The bony ridge above the rump is higher in a cow than in a 
bull. 

Races: Although from time to time scientists have classified 
the African elephant into several apparently well-marked local 
races, based mainly on the size and shape of the ears, quality 
and length of tusks, etc., it is now generally accepted that there 
are only two really distinct races: 

‘(1) The “ Bush” elephant (Loxodonta africana africana). This 
is the more generally distributed type which ranges over the 
scrubs and savannas of East, Central, and Southern Africa. Its 
ear is markedly triangular with pronounced lappet, and its tusks 
are massive and curved, bearing “soft” ivory—of great com- 
mercial value as it can be worked easily. This is the larger of the 
two races. 

(2) The “Forest” elephant (Loxodonta africana cyclotis). 
This race is confined to the humid, equatorial forests of West 
Africa and the Congo, and neighbouring territory. On the 
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average it is smaller than the “Bush” elephant (about 9 ft. 
7 in. at the shoulder), and its ears are large and oval or nearly 
circular with less pronounced lappets. Its tusks are long and 
slender, usually projecting more downwards from the upper 
jaw, and its ivory is “ hard”—more brittle, and thus less valu- 
able than that of the “ Bush” elephant. 

The elephants still surviving in Southern Africa all belong to 
the “Bush” type, but there are certain local differences, as in 
the case of the Addo elephants, which may be the result of 
isolation and a fair amount of inbreeding. Thus, in this locally 
preserved herd, the tusks are small and often not visible, and 
some individuals possess rather more abundance of short, 
bristly hair over their bodies than the majority of elephants. 
The ears are generally proportionately smaller, with a tendency 
to being more rounded, the foreheads are apparently more 
sloping, and the stature generally smaller than in the elephants 
of other parts of Southern Africa. There are some twenty- 
eight of these elephants at present in the Addo Bush National 
Park, near Port Elizabeth, and the elephants feed principally on 
the Spekboom (Portulacaria afra). The few elephants surviving 
in the Knysna Forests (in 1957 Messrs D. Hey and D. J. Brand 
estimated the number with some certainty as seven, but possibly 
nine) are said to be very large in stature and savage in tem- 
perament. Both these survivors of the once numerous Cape 
elephants are of inestimable scientific value, and though the 
future of the Addo elephants seems reasonably secure now 
that they are under the control of the National Parks Board of 
Trustees, that of the very few Knysna elephants is very pre- 
carious. 

Distribution: The “Bush” elephant is plentiful and in- 
creasing rapidly in the Kruger National Park, whither it 
formerly emigrated from the neighbouring Portuguese Terri- 
tory (it being doubtful whether any of the original Transvaal 
elephants survived in the Lowveld at the time of the proc- 
lamations of the former Sabi and Shingwidzi Game Reserves), 
and it occurs in the neighbourhood of both banks of the Lim- 
popo. It occurs through wide areas of South West Africa, the 
Kaokoveld, northern Bechuanaland, Southern Rhodesia, Ngami- 
land and the Okavango area, parts of the Kalahari, and much of 
the Mocambique territory, whence it occasionally penetrates 
into Zululand and Swaziland. The two small surviving remnants 
of the original great Cape herds have been mentioned above. 
There are approximately 1,000 elephants estimated to range the 
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Kruger National Park. Elephants are very numerous in the 
Wankie National Park, Southern Rhodesia. 

Habits: Elephants are gregarious, assembling in herds up to 
about 400, though more commonly the average herd probably 
numbers from about ten to twenty head. Such herds usually con- 
sist of a mature bull, one or two younger bulls, and cows and 
calves. At certain seasons, and for migrating in severe drought, 
several large herds may amalgamate, thereby aggregating 
several hundreds or more—forming a truly wondrous spec- 
tacle. The older bulls usually dwell either singly or in pairs or 
small groups, joining the main herds merely for the purpose of 
breeding. They probably dislike the constant noisiness of the 
main herds of cows and calves and young bulls. There is no 
more fascinating sight than watching a herd of elephants come 
to drink (as may be witnessed from the platform at Nyama- 
ndhlovu Pan in the Wankie National Park). As they reach the 
water, prolonged vibrating rumbling sounds indicate pleasure, 
and these are varied with abrupt, squeaky sounds apparently 
made through the trunk, and the short, nasty screams of anger 
made by youngsters sparring or quarrelling, or angry mothers 
reproving disobedient infants (which they will not hesitate to 
lambast soundly with a blow of the trunk on a small, erring 
bottom). The adults are all invariably well behaved, affec- 
tionate towards one another and dignified in bearing. Small 
babies gambol and disport like gigantic puppies, playfully 
chasing any other animals within reach. Water, drawn up in the 
trunks, is poured gurglingly down thirsty throats, and later the 
great beasts wade gratefully into the depths, sluicing water 
over themselves right and left, and sometimes lying down more 
or less submerged and rolling over and over in the cool current. 
One, or often two or more cows will join in the task of 
thoroughly sluicing a tiny, protesting infant. Quite suddenly the 
herd decides to move, and in a moment they shuffle off in a 
mass, and silence reigns where a few minutes before the atmos- 
phere resounded with gurglings, rumblings, squeaking and 
splashing. 

When charging an enemy, a most nerve-racking series of 
loud, high-pitched trumpeting screams may be uttered. 

The upper edge of the ear remains upright only in a calf. 
With increasing age it tends to lop over backwards. 

Elephants feed mainly on leaves, tender shoots, the pithy flesh 
surrounding palm nuts, reeds and papyrus bordering rivers and 
swamps, seed pods and wild fruits, various roots and bark. 
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Grass is twitched up by the trunk. Trees up to about 52 in. in 
diameter are broken or pushed over to get at the roots or foli- 
age, and sometimes several individuals combine to push over a 
really big tree. The base of the trunk is used—sometimes with 
the assistance of a foreleg—in such manoeuvres. The tusks are 
used for levering and for digging out roots. 

In the drier areas elephants perform a vital service to all 
other animals by locating water in sandy river-beds and then 
digging small wells. ‘““They take up positions at depressions, 
scuffle out the sand, and then stand quite rigid and silent till 
the water percolates through ” (Mervyn Cowie). 

Their efficiency at finding the easiest gradients over rugged, 
mountainous country caused many of the pioneer roads to be 
constructed along ancient, well-used elephant paths. The intel- 
ligence of these mighty beasts is well known, and Frank 
Melland has recorded instances where the deliberate felling of 
logs across streams has successfully formed small dams in 
times of water scarcity; and a portion of one of Louis van 
Bergen’s excellent films of game and bird life in the eastern 
Transvaal shows elephants deliberately driving away lions who 
were lurking at a waterhole, thereby enabling other animals to 
come to the water to drink. There have been several instances 
noticed in the Kruger National Park where elephants have 
savagely attacked and destroyed crocodiles—especially when the 
latter have been encountered travelling overland between one 
pool and another. 

Breeding: Puberty is reached in 10-12 years and breeding has 
been known to begin at 13, though usually later. Prime of life 
is probably reached between 40 and SO years. It is known that 
elephants are very long lived, but how much longer their 
potential longevity is than that of man is not yet known with 
certainty, though it has probably been exaggerated popularly. 
Gestation period is stated to be about 18 months for a female 
calf, and about 22 months for a male calf. Weaning lasts for 
2 years. The two nipples of the cow are situated between her 
forelegs, and the baby calf suckles with its mouth—its tiny ~ 
trunk curved backwards over its head. A cow may be accom- 
panied by three calves of different ages. During a birth, several 
cows will sometimes mount guard over the mother and 
assist with removal of the afterbirth and the immediate care of 
the new-born infant (Poppleton). Elephants are most devoted 
mothers, and a case was recently recorded (1959) by the Direc- 
tor of Uganda National Parks (R. M. Bere), in which he per- 
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sonally witnessed a cow elephant carrying a dead calf (evidently 
3 to 4 days dead). From time to time she put her pathetic 
burden down in order to feed or drink, and it was then picked 
up again on a tusk and carried between her lower jaw and 
shoulder. The other elephants in the group always waited most 
anxiously for her. 

Although it is commonly stated that the male Asiatic elephant 
comes into season and not the female, it appears that, accord- 
ing to well-informed observers such as David Sheldrick, that 
the African elephant differs in this respect, and the female, not 
the male, comes into season. Furthermore, that whereas during 
this period (“musth”) in the Asiatic elephant the oily dis- 
charge visibly oozing from the temporal glands (roughly be- 
tween eye and ear), running down into its mouth, is said to 
render it savage and indicates its condition as a warning to all 
and sundry—in the African elephant these circumstances do 
not seem to apply. One notices such a dark, oily discharge 
oozing from the temporal glands at intervals, but it is not 
confined to bulls; it occurs in cows, and even in quite small 
calves of either sex. Furthermore it does not appear to affect 
the temper of the animals, and neither does it appear to have 
any pronounced sexual significance. David Sheldrick, warden 
of Eastern Tsavo National Park, Kenya, has on three separate 
occasions witnessed an actual mating and “ neither sex appeared 
to be in ‘ musth’ at the time.” 

Unmolested, African bull elephants of mature age are 
generally more placid in temperament than the more nervous 
and irritable females. The latter, especially with small calves, 
are apt to be dangerous at close quarters and should be given 
a wide berth. Young bulls are inclined to be “ playful,” and 
mischievously inclined, and it is mainly they who are often 
wrongly accused of charging cars in national parks—though in 
most cases such demonstrations only consist of a few shuffling 
steps, accompanied sometimes by frightening screams, mainly 
with the object of driving the intruder away—possibly from a 
perverted sense of humour! But elephants, generally, are tem- 
peramental and rather unpredictable in mood, and they should 
always be granted right of way when encountered close to the 
road. 

The average walking pace is estimated at 4 m.p.h. This can 
be increased to 10 m.p.h. (in a long, shuffling stride) under 
alarm. Its great length of stride enables an elephant to cover 
ground very quickly—even at a slow walk. Lyell states that a 
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charging elephant, or a very frightened one, can easily attain a 
speed of 20-25 m.p.h., but only for a limited distance. 

Elephants usually drink at night or in the late afternoon, but 
sometimes in the early morning. 

So powerful a beast as the adult elephant has no natural 
enemy, after man, but there are records of young elephants 
being attacked and killed by lions—mostly of course when for 
some reason they have become separated from their mothers 
or else have been seriously injured. There have even been 
occasional instances of adult cow elephants succumbing to a 
concerted attack by lions, but these are very rare. Elephants 
sometimes get completely trapped and burnt to death or very 
grievously injured during violently raging bush fires. 

The trail of elephants is frequently littered with fallen and 
uprooted trees, broken off and “barked” twigs, bits of bark 
and scattered foliage, and, of course, the great more or less 
circular droppings of fibrous matter. In dust, sand or mud 
the huge roundly oval tracks (more cylindrical in the hind feet) 
are clearly visible, with the wavy, rugged skin of the sole clearly 
imprinted upon them. 


WHITE, OR SQUARE-LIPPED RHINOCEROS : WIT- 
RENOSTER 
(Ceratotherium simum Burchell) 


Zulu: Mkhombe, Mmkhombo. Tswana: Tshukudu, Mogohu, 
Kgetlwa. Transvaal Sotho: Tshukudu, Mogohu. Venda: Tshu- 
gulu. Sindebele: Mhofu. 


Field Impression: Very bulky, with pronounced hump on back 
of neck and head usually carried low, with front horn consider- 
ably longer than the rear one, projecting almost horizontally. 
Ears rather trumpet-shaped, fringed with bristly hairs. Colour 
not strikingly different from that of the “ black rhino ’—a dull 
yellowish-grey, but often influenced by colour of local mud or 
soil. Looks heavier and comparatively shorter on the leg than 
the black rhinoceros. Muzzle square and lips wide and straight- 
edged. Head proportionately long, whereas it is comparatively 
short in the black rhino. 

Descriptive Notes: The long, rather narrow head with its 
abruptly squared jaw together with the pronounced hump on 
the back of the neck combine to produce a quite different effect 
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WHITE, OR SQUARE-LIPPED, RHINOCEROS 


from that of the better known black rhinoceros in which the 
head is comparatively short and full at the sides and, except 
when dozing, usually held fairly high and almost horizontal. The 
folds in the hide are less evident in the white rhino, and the skin 
has a peculiarly granulated aspect when viewed at close quarters. 
Base of anterior horn straight-edged in front. “ The characteris- 
tic hump on the top of the neck is formed by muscular and 
epidermal tissue and is not supported by bone. After death it 
decomposes very quickly and is therefore not prominent on a 
carcass” (J. C. Player and J. M. Feely). In the female there is a 
single pair of mammae on a small udder situated inguinally 
(Austin Roberts). 

Size: “The largest adults known have measured 64 ft. at the 
shoulder, but the majority are some 10 in. shorter. The estimated 
weight of a big adult is about 5 tons, but 3 tons is probably an 
average weight” (Player and Feely). Length (head and body), 
12-13 ft. 

Horns: The longest anterior horn recorded for the southern 
race is 624 in., collected by R. Gordon Cumming, but the usual 
length of adult horns is between 2 and 3 ft. The circumference 
of the record anterior horn is 22+ in. The record rear horn for 
the white rhino (southern race) appears to be 172 in. (Selous: 
Mashonaland), though a specimen from the northern race 
(from Mongalla, Sudan) is recorded with a rear horn of 21 in. 
(Rowland Ward: 1922). In the white rhinoceros the anterior 
horn has a very expanded base and flat frontal surface. Front 
horns of cows often longer and more slender than those of bulls. 

The “horns” of rhinoceroses are of course not true horns at 
all. They are composed of closely-packed hair-like fibre grow- 
ing from the skin. They rest on a slightly hollowed base on the 
skull, from which they can be detached. They are normally 
present in both sexes. 

Present Distribution (southern race): An aerial count taken 
over the Umfolozi and Hluhluwe Game Reserves and adjacent 
Crown lands in 1953 suggested a total of 437 individuals accord- 
ing to Messrs I. C. Player and J. M. Feely (The Lammergeyer, 
1960). Of this total some 269 were definitely located in the 
eastern and western sections of Umfolozi Game Reserve and in 
Crown lands; “Corridor” (only half covered) and Hluhluwe 
Game Reserve only twenty-eight. The remainder counted in the 
grand total were in Crown lands and unoccupied portions of 
Native reserves, and therefore in vulnerable circumstances. As 
these Zululand white rhinos are the only known survivors of the 
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southern race of one of the rarest mammals in the world today, 
it is undoubtedly indicated that a considerably larger ecologic 
area should be included in their present habitat in the two 
Zululand game reserves, if possible as a national park, to ensure 
their safe survival. Vol. 1, No. 1 of The Lammergeyer, journal 
of the Natal Parks, Game and Fish Preservation Board, May 
1960, offers all details of the problems affecting the adequate 
preservation of the white rhinoceros in the Umfolozi and 
Hluhluwe Game Reserves today, and it is strongly recom- 
mended to all who are interested. 

“The last of the southern square-lipped rhinoceros are now 
confined to the Umfolozi Game Reserve, the unoccupied State- 
owned lands adjoining the Hluhluwe Game Reserve, and in 
small corners of neighbouring Native reserves. Straying to the 
south, and also less regularly to the west and east, is a seasonal 
occurrence. The total area of inhabited range was until the 
middle of 1957 about 232,000 acres. This range has been de- 
creased in subsequent years by some 20,000 acres because of 
disturbance by Native squatters illegally occupying the State- 
owned land. Of the 212,000 acres now inhabited, 92,000 are 
proclaimed game reserves containing about half the present 
population. The use to which the remaining vacant State-owned 
land is put will determine the fate of the species in its natural 
state in Southern Africa’ (Player and Feely: The Lammergeyer, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1960). 

Habits: It is time that the name “ white rhinoceros ” should be 
abandoned because it is utterly misleading. Burchell’s or, best of 
all, the square-lipped rhinoceros is far more apt. There have been 
a variety of suggestions as to why the species became known as 
“white,” the best I think being that offered by T. R. H. Owen— 
that it is a corruption of the term “wyd mond” or “broad 
mouthed ” originally applied by the old Boer hunters. In actual 
colour, of course, there is little difference if any between both 
the black and the white rhinos, and “black” is equally mis- 
leading. Both are grey, though as both are great wallowers in 
mud their hides are frequently stained with the hue of the local 
soil (which in some areas is almost white of course). 

Apart from its appearance the square-lipped rhinoceros differs 
in many important ways from its smaller’ and more widely- 
distributed cousin. Firstly, it is essentially a grazing animal, 
eating only various grasses, whereas the “black” rhino is 
essentially a browser, eating leaves and shoots principally, hence 
its pointed, prehensile upper lip for grasping. According to 
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Player and Feely, the most frequently eaten grasses in Zululand 
are “certain sweet species of Urochloa, Panicum and Digitaria.” 
Therefore, except when travelling, square-lipped rhinos are 
“usually found in woodland or denser forms of forest where 
the preferred grasses are most abundant.” 

In temperament the two species differ profoundly: the 
‘“‘white”’ in spite of its superior bulk and height being gentle 
and placid, and rather lethargic: whereas the “black” is well 
known for its nervous, irritable and quite unpredictable disposi- 
tion. Both are equally short-sighted, so that faulty vision cannot 
be the sole explanation of the black rhino’s apparent aggressive- 
ness. Provided the wind is in your favour and reasonable care is 
taken, it is not difficult or dangerous to approach within a few 
yards of unsuspicious white rhinos, even on foot; and when I 
visited the Umfolozi Reserve I was constantly amazed at the 
ease with which one could do this. As the beasts gradually be- 
came suspicious of our presence they stopped grazing or dozing, 
slowly raised their ponderous heads a trifle and stood listening 
intently, motionless except for the constant movement of the 
trumpet-like ears which swung slowly backwards and forwards 
to catch the slightest sound. Presently they would curl their tails 
in a loop over their ruamps—sure sign of alarm—and depart at a 
lumbering trot (with the action of trotting cart-horses!). 
“When in a hurry the usual gait is an extraordinarily rapid 
and graceful trot, timed from a vehicle at 18 m.p.h. They will 
also canter and gallop for short distances at 25 m.p.h.” (Player 
and Feely). 

Although black rhino are solitary creatures, seldom met with 
in groups of more than three (cow, bull and calf), and mostly 
single or in pairs (except, perhaps, when individuals gather at a 
water-hole), white rhino are more gregarious, and are often 
observed in small groups of from four or five to possibly seven 
or eight at a time. “ The ties between mother and calf are last- 
ing, and females are regularly seen with the calf of the year and 
another three-quarters grown. Such groups frequently join up 
forming parties of from four to eighteen in number” (Player 
and Feely). The female white rhino always follows close behind 
her calf, guiding it with her horn, except in the case of the very 
young which follows its mother. The black rhino mother leads 
the way, her young following her. According to the same 
authorities, if an adult male is permitted to accompany such a 
group of cows and calves he is only tolerated if he does not 
attempt to copulate. “Any such attempts are savagely repulsed 
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and indeed may result in the death of the male.” Apparently the 
male is very jealous of the young and will only tolerate them if 
they do not approach him too closely. “A calf accompanying a 
female on heat is in constant danger, and if it remains close to 
its mother may be killed by the bull.” Hence, no doubt, the 
stern attitude of the females towards adult males in such col- 
lective groups. 

Longevity: Most natural causes of death seem to occur from 
wounds inflicted in fighting, other causes are the result of 
accident: “ getting stuck in mud, falling over a cliff, drowning 
in floods and getting stuck between rocks.” “The oldest known 
individual in the reserve is a female of 36 years, who is now 
showing her years though still bearing calves” (Player and 
Feely). 

Breeding: Very little detailed information is available at pre- 
sent about breeding data, and again I quote extracts from the 
careful records of Player and Feely. Females in period (most 
frequently in July-September, but also individually in other 
months) are in all cases attended by more than one male; much 
fighting among the latter takes place and many combatants are 
killed or subsequently die of mortal wounds. “ Copulation takes 
place a number of times while the female is in oestrus. It is a 
lengthy procedure and males are known to stay mounted for 
over an hour.” The male places both feet on the female’s back 
and does not grasp round the flanks. Gestation period “is 
estimated (on the observations of the late Mr W. E. Foster on a 
female marked by a slit horn), probably with little error, to be 
18 months (547 days), but it is not possible to say whether this 
figure is close to the mean of the species.” A single calf is the 
normal birth, but twins have been noted, once personally by the 
writers, and by others. The calf can accompany its mother 
within 24 hours of birth. It begins to graze when a week old, 
but suckles for at least a year. 

“For the purpose of computing the average breeding rate 
of the whole population it is probably best to use 3 years.” 

During my personal experience I only heard one sound, apart 
from snortings, and that was uttered by the bull of a pair as 
they trotted away from us. It is described in my notes as “a 
curious, deep sort of whinny—somewhat like the opening notes 
of that of a stallion.” Player and Feely, however, record many 
diverse sounds uttered by the species ranging from the deep 
bass bellows of fighting bulls, “and this continues for hours at 
a time,” to the squeaking sounds of calves separated from their 
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mothers or otherwise in trouble, and the rumbling bellow of 
warning made by an old bull when a young one approaches a 
female in oestrus. 

During the heat of the day white rhinos usually lie down and 
sleep in the shade. One such group that we were able to ap- 
proach on foot to within about 30 ft. consisted of a large bull, 
two adult cows, a young cow and a very small calf—the latter 
snuggling up against the flank of its mother. Some lay on their 
flanks, others crouched on their haunches, with their heads 
extended along the ground. All of them were sleeping soundly, 
the only movements being those of the ears which repeatedly 
turned and twisted and wagged backwards and forwards! 

The droppings are huge, almost circular (one in my posses- 
sion measures 6 in. X 5 in.), dark greenish when fresh, becoming 
dry and nearly black, and much resembling those of elephant 
in aspect and composition. They are deposited usually in heaps 
along well-used paths, mainly because individuals tend to 
defecate where dung already occurs. Before and after defecat- 
ing, scratching movements are made with the hind legs. Urine 
is sprayed out backwards between the hind legs. 

Like the black rhinoceros, the white rhino depends very 
largely on the “tick birds” or oxpeckers (Buphagus) which 
constantly search its vast hide for ticks, to give it warning of 
approaching danger, and it reacts instantly to the warning cries 
of the ever-watchful birds. 

On 14th October 1961 four square-lipped (white) rhinoceros 
were re-introduced into their former habitat in Kruger National 
Park. They were captured and transported from the Umfolozi 
Reserve by rangers of the Natal Parks, Game and Fish Preser- 
vation Board. They have also been re-introduced to the Willem 
Pretorius Game Reserve in the Orange Free State, and also into 
Southern Rhodesia (Matopos National Park). 


BLACK RHINOCEROS : SWARTRENOSTER 
(Diceros bicornis Linnaeus) 


Zulu: Bhejane. Transvaal Sotho: Makgale. Xhosa: Mkhombe. 
Tswana: Tshukudu, Bodile. Venda: Thema. Herero: Ngava. 
Kung Bushman: Khi. Sindebele: Bhejane. 


Field Impression: Less bulky and taller on the leg (though of 
lesser height and smaller size) than the white rhinoceros. Head 
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comparatively short, without hump at back of neck, and usually 
held more or less erect, and more or less horizontal when walk- 
ing or running. Muzzle pointed, with prehensible, forward- 
curved upper lip. Rear horn often nearly as long as, and 
occasionally even longer than, anterior horn. Ears less fringed 
at tips, less trumpet-like in form. There is no appreciable differ- 
ence in colour. Its outline is more hollow-backed than that of 
the white rhinoceros. 

Descriptive Notes: Shoulder height of bulls from 5 ft. to 5 
ft. 6 in. Females average up to 4 ft. 10 in. Weight about 2 tons. 
Minimum Live Weight of one 3-4 year old specimen (East 
Africa) 1,584 lb. (L. and M. Talbot). Total length about 11 ft. 
from tip of snout to base of tail which, as in the white rhino- 
ceros, is only moderately long and scantily tufted at tip with 
bristly hairs. Circumference round belly about 10 ft. The upper 
lip is fairly pointed and prehensile, as the beast is a browser 
and twigs and leaves are grasped with the lips. Feet (also in the 
case of the white rhino) relatively small and compact, having 
three hoof-like toes on each foot—the central one broad and 
the two lateral ones smaller—producing a characteristic track 
like the ace of clubs. Mammae: one pair, inguinal. 

Horns: Front horns measure up to 43 in. The record length 
for South Africa (Zululand) is front horn length on outside 
curve, 414 in. Rear horn length on outside curve, 10 in. Cir- 
cumference of front and rear horns, respectively 204 in. and 
164 in. (Rowland Ward: 1922). The front horn of the black 
rhino is rounded at base and shorter than that of the white 
rhino. There have been occasional instances of three-horned 
black rhino. 

Present Distribution: In the Hluhluwe Game Reserve of 
Zululand there are at present a fair number of black rhinoceros, 
and this is the largest remaining concentration of this species in 
Southern Africa. A few exist in the Mkuzi and Ndumu Zulu- 
land reserves, and also in the Umfolozi Reserve. Eight (from 
East Africa) have recently been introduced into the Addo 
Elephants National Park. Formerly abundant in the Northern 
and Eastern Transvaal, one or two survivors were from time to 
time reported in the dense Lower Sabi thorn bush in Kruger 
National Park, but “subsequent to 1940 no traces of the 
animals have been found, and I am inclined to think that the 
species must be written off as a Kruger Park resident ” (Steven- 
son-Hamilton: 1945). Elsewhere in Southern Africa today it is 
only still found in a few of the wilder parts of Portuguese south- 
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east Africa, Southern Rhodesia, northern Bechuanaland and 
northern South West Africa (Austin Roberts). It is nowhere 
plentiful throughout its present range and, as the result of con- 
siderable poaching (its horn [and that of the white rhino] 
obtains high prices among Orientals on account of its supposed 
aphrodisiac properties), it is rapidly becoming rarer all over 
Africa, except in the most carefully-guarded game reserves and 
national parks. In the Wankie National Park only one is still 
known to be wandering over an area in which they were plenti- 
ful at the end of the last century. 

Habits: The black rhinoceros has always had a much wider 
distribution all over Africa than the white rhinoceros, even 
during the times when the latter was relatively abundant in 
suitable country. The coach of Simon van der Stel was upset by 
one near Piquetberg in 1685, and in Jan van Riebeeck’s Diary 
for 1653 he records it as “common on the Cape Flats and on 
the slopes of Table Mountain.” The last shot in the Orange 
Free State was at Renoster Kop, south of the Vaal in Kroon- 
stad district in 1842. In 1853 was the last record for a Cape 
rhino, shot on the Coega River close to Port Elizabeth (Hall). 

The reason for its wider distribution is no doubt on account 
of its browsing habit, there being a greater variety of bushes, 
twigs, leaves, etc., available for it in more varied country than 
the comparatively few selected grasses essential for its larger 
cousin. It is particularly partial to the tenderer shoots of the 
thorny Acacia karroo—the so-called “mimosa”—and to the 
buffalo thorn (Zizyphus mucronata) and the tomboti tree 
(Spirostachys africana) which has such a lovely fragrant scent 
in its wood. It is said also to relish the vines of the terrible 
“hell fire”? beans, or brandboontjies, whose attractive clusters 
of golden, furry pods will drive you mad with irritation at the 
slightest touch. The fruit of the “sausage tree” (Kigelia pin- 
nata) is mentioned by W. F. H. Ansell, who also avers that 
though a browser mainly, it grazes to some extent. 

The black rhinoceros feeds mainly by night, and during the 
earlier part of the day and the late afternoon. It spends the heat 
of the day resting in the shade, often lying down on haunches or 
flanks like an enormous pig. Its dully greyish hide merges per- 
fectly with the often dry, desiccated scrub or bush of its habitat 
and, provided the wind is right, to stumble on to a deeply- 
sleeping rhino in such circumstances is not difficult—with often 
startling results! Fortunately, however, it is nearly always 
accompanied by its faithful guardians, the red- or yellow-billed 
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oxpeckers or “ tick birds” (Buphagus), which cling incessantly 
to, or clamber about, its huge frame, eagerly extracting the 
ticks with which rhinoceros are burdened. Ever alert and watch- 
ful, at the first suspicion of alarm these birds fly up with chir- 
ring cries, and the slumbering, dozing or feeding rhino is in- 
stantly on the alert. Its eyesight is exceedingly poor (it pro- 
bably cannot distinguish a motionless object beyond 15 yds.), 
but hearing, and especially scent, are good. When suspicious, it 
will stand perfectly still, ears cocked and grotesque head raised 
with widely-distended nostrils as it searches the wind. If its fears 
are confirmed, it will either utter a few piercingly loud, blast- 
like snorts, loop its tail over its rump and trot away through the 
scrub at a slinging, rather zigzag pace until it presently wheels 
about to stare and snort once more before finally vanishing 
from view, or else it may elect to come at a lumbering gallop 
straight for the cause of its alarm, such “charges” in the 
majority of cases being merely impulsive and confused rather 
than deliberately aggressive. Provided there is time, they can 
usually be dodged. Nevertheless, in areas where rhinos have 
been much disturbed they can become exceedingly vicious and 
dangerous, and they should never be taken on trust, and should 
be given a reasonably wide berth. With regard to the attitude of 
the charging black rhino, T. R. H. Owen insists: “The charg- 
ing rhino does not, as in popular illustrations, charge from afar 
with his head lowered. He keeps his head raised high, for the 
obvious reason that he can see better, and only lowers it in the 
last pace or two when he is near his enemy.” The final appear- 
ance of that battering-ram-like head lowered with the horns 
pointing right at you as he comes at an ever-increasng gallop 
is alarming enough—even if you are perched, with camera, on 
the back of a skilfully-manoeuvred jeep! 

The average rhinoceros is an odd mixture of timidity, inquisi- 
tiveness, stupidity and nervous irritability. It has been known to 
charge an oncoming train in Kenya twice in succession—in each 
event being the worse for the encounter. A baby calf will guard 
the carcass of its shot mother with pathetic gallantry, repeatedly 
charging, with shrill squeals of rage, anything that approaches, 
regardless of size. Black rhinos differ greatly in individual 
temperament, and they also tend to vary locally in this respect, 
those in disturbed areas invariably being more savage and 
aggressively inclined than those in preserved areas. However, one 
has always to beware of the odd, naturally-truculent individual. 

Captain H. B. Potter, former Game Conservator, Zululand, 
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records: “ The speed of a charging black rhino has been tested 
several times in the reserve by means of a light motor truck. 
Twenty m.p.h. is its limit, and that only for a short distance. 

“There is an extremely interesting phenomenon which, up to 
now, little attempt has been made to explain from a scientific 
point of view. Every adult black rhino, both male and female, 
develops a sore on each side of its body near the shoulder 
blade. In the mating season the sores become the size of small 
plates and discharge quantities of blood and fluid. In due 
course these sores heal up, only to open again the following 
year. At birth the young rhino show only signs of this sore on 
each side, but it is not until the animals reach puberty that any 
discharge takes place. I am firmly of the opinion . . . that these 
sores, with their discharge, are purely a sexual matter. The 
odour of the discharges appears to be highly attractive to the 
opposite sexes; and it may be Nature’s method of bringing the 
males and the females together for mating purposes in such a 
huge expanse of country—especially in the case of compara- 
tively mute animals such as black rhino. The white rhino shows 
no sign, at any part of its lifetime, of such a sore. It is a notable 
fact, however, that the white rhino has a definite squeal, or 
‘whinny,’ which can be heard from some distance.” Captain 
Potter also alludes to the presence of smaller and more aggres- 
sive types of black rhino in the Hluhluwe Reserve which the 
Zulu distinguish by the name “ Punyana,” and claims that the 
existence of this specific type is so evident that it should be 
given subspecific rank. Of these Punyana he says (The Field, 
circa 1947): “There are at least a dozen of these Punyana in 
the reserve. They are much smaller than the ordinary black 
rhino. They are most aggressive and bad-tempered creatures, 
and will often charge with mouth wide open and tail twisted 
up in a spasm of fury. They frequent the lower areas of the 
reserve, mostly near the rivers.” So far as I know, no such local 
subspecies has been recognised by the zoologists. 

Rhinos usually drink at night, sometimes travelling long dis- 
tances to water. They are noisy and very quarrelsome. If they 
should gather at a solitary water-hole, they chase one another 
about and brawl over “water rights.” On such occasions they 
can produce some extraordinary sounds—ranging from deep, 
hippo-like grunts or short roars to high-pitched squeals of indig- 
nation, and, of course, the usual locomotive-like snorts. 

The usual gait is a fairly fast walk, head lower than shoulders 
but held almost horizontally. This is varied with a shambling 
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rather bouncing trot; and in extreme alarm, or when charging, 
this can be increased to a gallop. In actual attack, an attempt is 
made to toss the victim with the front horn. The tail is looped 
over the rump only in alarm, not when charging. The female 
always walks or trots ahead of her calf. 

Breeding: Probably no definite calving season (Ansell). Rhino- 
ceros are slow breeders. Three years are said to elapse between 
the birth of each calf; period of gestation, 11-13 months. 

A curious habit of the black rhinoceros is that of repairing to 
regular, selected places in which to deposit its dung, which re- 
sembles that of hippo or small elephant, except that it is full 
of twiggy matter. After voiding, the dung is scattered and kicked 
about with the hind feet and sometimes rootled about with the 
front horn. 

The greatest present danger to the rhinoceros (of both species) 
is the high prices for the horn, in powdered form, offered to 
African poachers by unscrupulous traders at the coast. T. R. H. 
Owen states that “a year or two ago it was worth £4 10s. per 
pound on the legitimate market in Uganda, and doubtless more 
under the counter.” Ground into powder, it can be dodged past 
the authorities with considerable ease, and the use of poisoned 
arrows, at any rate throughout Central and East Africa, regard- 
less of sex or size, is a most deadly threat to the species. 

Evidently in the majority of cases when black and white 
rhinoceroses encounter each other at close quarters in the Zulu- 
land game reserves they appear to be tolerant, even friendly 
disposed, towards each other. 

In September 1961 four black rhinoceros were re-introduced 
into the Kruger National Park. They were captured and trans- 
ported from the Umfolozi Game Reserve of Zululand by 
rangers of the Natal Parks, Game and Fish Preservation Board. 


THE ZEBRAS 


The zebras are the wild equines—or horses—of Africa. In addi- 
tion to their well-known striped colouring, which varies in the 
different species, it may be said that “ the head is lengthened, 
neck adorned with a mane; tail with long hairs; naked patches on 
the insides of the forelegs; mammae two in number. Feet en- 
cased in a horny box or hoof. Dentition: incisors 3-3, canines 
I-1, premolars 4-4, molars 3-3 (total 44). The first pre- 
molar is small and drops out early in life, not being replaced, 
so that the mature dentition totals 40” (Haagner). 
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In Southern Africa there are two existing species of zebra 
and one extinct one—the quagga. The existing types are the 
Burchell's zebra, and the Cape mountain zebra with its closely- 
related form—Hartmann’s zebra. 

The quagga (Equus [Quagga] quagga Gmelin) is now 
generally considered to be the southernmost representative of 
Burchell’s zebra, though Austin Roberts insists that “ more care- 
ful examination of the dental characters has shown that the 
quagga was distinct from Burchell’s zebra.’ Its colouring was 
markedly different from all other zebra types, being predomi- 
nantly a lighter or darker rufous-bay, with whiter stripes only 
on the head, mane and neck and forequarters, fading in in- 
tensity behind the shoulders, and in some individuals appearing 
in broken form along the flanks. The legs and tail were com- 
pletely white, with no striping at all. 


The quagga formerly abounded all over the Karoos of the 
Cape and the plains of the Orange Free State, but “ did not cross 
the Vaal River, practically coinciding with the range of the 
black wildebeest” (Austin Roberts). In 1843, when Gordon 
Cumming was hunting in South Africa, he recorded that the 
plains of the northern Cape, especially round Colesberg, were 
inhabited by large numbers of quaggas, but that even then the 
colonists were shooting them wholesale, and that during his stay 
on the flats adjoining Thebus Mountain “scarcely an hour 
elapsed at morning, noon or eve but the distant booming of a 
Dutchman's gun saluted the ear.” 


White colonists were entirely responsible for the final exter- 
mination of the quagga, which, according to Lydekker, occurred 
between 1865 and 1870 in the Cape Colony, and between 1870 
and 1873 in the Orange River Colony. Fortunately a few photo- 
graphs exist of living quaggas in European zoological gardens, 
and the last individual quagga is said to have died in the Amster- 
dam zoo on the 12th August 1883 (A. C. van Bruggen). In 
addition to the few available photographs, we have the fine 
watercolours of Captain (later Sir) Cornwallis Harris, painted 
during his hunting trips in South Africa in 1837, and his de- 
tailed descriptions of the quagga herds, and also a fine oil paint- 
ing from life done from one in captivity by the great English 
animal artist George Stubbs circa 1820, which is now in the 
possession of the Royal College of Surgeons. There is a mounted 
specimen of a quagga foal in the South African Museum, Cape 
Town. 
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BURCHELL’S ZEBRA : BONTKWAGGA 
(Equus burchellii Gray) 


Zulu, Xhosa: Dube. Sindebele: Qwaha. Shangana-Tsonga: 
Mangwa. Transvaal Sotho: Pitsi. Swazi: Lidvuba. Tswana: 
Pitsi. 


Descriptive Notes: Burchell’s species of zebra is the most 
widely distributed one in Africa, ranging today in several 
locally differing subspecies from northern Kenya to Zululand 
on the east and South West Africa on the west. The other two 
types of zebra are the large Grévy’s zebra (Equus (Dolichohip- 
pus) grévyi Oust), confined to Somalia, Abyssinia and northern 
Kenya; and the Cape mountain zebra with its closely-related 
form, Hartmann’s zebra, which are described below. Burchell’s 
zebra differs from both these other types in having a more 
horse or pony-like form, with shorter ears and head propor- 
tionately, while the barrel stripes meet more or less at the ven- 
tral line of the body—the bellies of the other three forms being 
white and unmarked. 

The typical Burchell’s zebra, originally from Bechuanaland, 
is believed to be extinct as a pure race, though there is some 
doubt among naturalists on this point. In this animal the barrel 
stripes did not meet on the forepart of the belly, the legs were 
white and practically unmarked, and the stripes on lower 
quarters and haunches were patchy and irregular. The upper 
part of the body was tinted yellowish-white tinged with orange, 
becoming purer white below and on legs. The dark brown 
stripes across the rump are broad in Burchell’s zebra, running 
downwards towards the belly where, in the majority of the sub- 
species, they meet on the ventral line. Superimposed on the 
whitish intervening ground are a number of more or less distinct 
“shadow” bands or stripes of a lighter dusky-brown hue, and 
these sometimes extend, in rather broken and irregular fashion, 
along the barrel—even sometimes as far as the shoulders. These 
shadow bands are significant, in that they tend to become more 
marked in the southern subspecies of Burchell’s zebra. The most 
northerly subspecies in Africa, Grant’s zebra (E.b. granti) of 
northern Kenya, is pure black and white, with legs striped to 
the hooves. In southern and central Kenya, Tanganyika and 
northern Northern Rhodesia, the first faint indications of these 
“shadow stripes”? occur in Boehm’s subspecies (E.b. boehmi), 
though the legs are still striped to the hooves. In Southern 
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BURCHELL’S ZEBRA 


typical local Burchell’s subspecies 


(Chapmani antiquorum) 


(Wankie N.P.) 


3—T.G.A. 


Rhodesia, South West Africa, Northern, Eastern and Western 
Transvaal, southern Mocambique and Zululand, various sub- 
species (such as Chapmani, Antiquorum, Selousi (Southern 
Rhodesia, Mocambique and Bechuanaland, etc.) and Trans- 
vaalensis (Northern Transvaal) and Wahlbergi (southern Kruger 
Park into Zululand) have been defined as the most southerly- 
existing races. In the typically Zululand Wahlberg’s subspecies 
the legs below knees and hocks are more or less white and un- 
marked. In the others of the southern races the striping on the 
legs is usually broken and incomplete, sometimes missing, but 
occasionally more or less complete. All of these southern sub- 
species have well-pronounced shadow bands, their dark stripes 
are not so jet black asin the northern subspecies, and the 
“white” areas are tinged with cream or pinkish-yellow on the 
upper portions of the body. They are, in fact, rather duller 
coloured, and more approaching the dun-coloured southern- 
most quagga. Incidentally, their neck manes are higher, and with 
more forward curved forelocks (also a quagga propensity) than 
these of the extreme northern types. Anyone who has had 
plenty of opportunity to observe herds or parties of Burchell’s 
zebras in various parts of the country will be constantly im- 
pressed with the tendency of individuals to differ one from 
another in degrees of striping, shadow striping, leg striping and 
so forth, and, except where blocks of isolated population occur, 
the merging from one subspecies into another often seems very 
vague and confusing. 

Height of a stallion: up to 4 ft. 34 in. (12 hands). Weight 
from 500 to 700 lb. Live weight (East Africa) average for 
males: 598 lb; females: 588 lb. (L. M. and M. H. Talbot)— 
though according to Selous the mares are usually heavier and 
bulkier than the stallions. Length about 8 ft. (from nose to base 
of tail). Tail: the long brush of black and white hairs at the tip 
reaches as far as the hocks, sometimes just below. 

Distribution: Burchell’s zebras are numerous throughout the 
Kruger National Park, both Transvaalensis and, in southern 
areas, Wahlbergi (Roberts). In Bechuanaland, South West Africa 
and western Southern Rhodesia (especially the northern areas 
of the Wankie National Park) the subspecies Antiquorum and 
Chapmani occur and merge (some authorities consider Anti- 
quorum as more or less conspecific with typical Burchellii, 
generally considered to be extinct now as a pure race). In 
eastern Rhodesia and neighbouring Portuguese territory the 
broadly-banded, with striped legs, Selousi occurs; and in Swazi- 
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land and Zululand Wahlbergi. The latter occurs in the 
Hluhluwe, Umfolozi, and Mkuzi Game Reserves. Burchell’s 
zebra have been introduced to the Willem Pretorius Game 
Reserve in the Orange Free State. 

Habits: Burchell’s zebras are gregarious, associating in troops, 
ranging as a rule from half a dozen or so to fifteen or twenty; 
sometimes assembling in many hundreds of individuals when 
migrating for water during the dry season, or in periods of 
drought. Their richly-striped forms always render them spec- 
tacular, and they frequently associate with blue wildebeest, 
tssessebe, and other sociable antelopes (sometimes with ostriches) 
—though wildebeest are their most frequent companions. They 
are noisy, restless creatures; and when alarmed, or assembling 
at a drinking place, they constantly utter a very characteristic 
barking whinny. This usually begins with a whistling intake of 
breath, quickly followed by a succession of calls rather resem- 
bling: “ Kwa-ha! Kwa-ha! Kwa-ha-ha-ha!” It is an excited, 
almost hysterical sort of cry, not without charm, and one fre- 
quently audible at night where these zebras occur. By all 
accounts the cry of the extinct quagga was practically identical, 
and from this it took its name among the Hottentots and Bush- 
men. 

Zebras are purely grass-eating animals, occurring most plenti- 
fully in open, grassy plains, or in well-grassed lightly-wooded 
savanna or thorn bushveld at various levels. Their striped coats 
sometimes blend skilfully with the light and shade of inter- 
mingled tree stems, at other times gleam out conspicuously: 
while, in the open at a distance, they may look wholly dark or 
wholly white—according to the light. Zebras are very dependent 
on water and consequently are subject to great migrations, 
either seasonal or during drought periods. They are much 
hunted by lions, but are more wary and alert than wildebeest. 
They are usually infested with grass ticks, and invariably fat— 
even in times so bad that other game appear as skin and bone. 
They both kick and bite in self-defence, and a good deal of 
kicking and mutual biting goes on at a drinking place, while 
rival stallions often fight savagely, lacerating each other badly. 
A few years ago the body of a Native poacher was found in a 
badly mutilated and disabled condition. From the tracks it 
appeared that he had killed a zebra foal, and the whole troop 
had attacked him and bitten and kicked him to death. In- 
experienced young lions have frequently been beaten off and 
severely mauled by zebra stallions. 
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Burchell’s zebra frequently lives to over 12 years, and they 
have been known to reach an age of between 28 and 29 years 
(Flower). 

Breeding: “Although a good many young seem to be born in 
the Transvaal about the end of October or early November, it 
seems probable that they go on being dropped throughout most 
of the summer” (Stevenson-Hamilton). “ Breeding begins in 
August, but most foals are born in September” (Selous— 
Southern Rhodesia). “ Foaling is mainly July-September, with 
peak in August-September, but occasional foals are born in all 
months ” (Ansell—Northern Rhodesia). Normally, a single foal 
is born at a time. Period of gestation “ varies between 11 and 
13 months ” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 


CAPE MOUNTAIN ZEBRA : BERGKWAGGA 
(Equus (Hippotigris) zebra (Linnaeus)) 


Xhosa: Dauwa. Cape Hottentot: Daou, Dauw. Bushman: Dou. 


Field Impression: Small, compact and sturdy, with long, donkey- 
like head, long ears, pronounced dewlap-like flap of skin beneath 
the throat. Belly white, unmarked. Narrow patch of “ gridiron ”- 
like narrow bars across top of rump and base of tail. Legs 
striped to hooves. The smallest of the zebras. 

Descriptive Notes: “Striped black and white, the black stripes 
being broader than the white. Tips of ears white. Markings on 
the back arranged in a sort of ‘ gridiron’ pattern. Legs ringed 
black and white, the lower portion (pastern) entirely black. 
Stripes on the hips very broad, much broader than those of 
Burchell’s zebra. The long, ass-like ears and the flap of dewlap- 
like skin under the throat easily distinguishes this animal from 
any other species of zebra.” Area round nostrils and upper 
muzzle chestnut-brown (not dark brown, as in Burchell’s zebra) 
(Haagner). The barrel stripes stop short of the belly which is 
white. Height: 4-44 ft. (stallions; mares smaller). Length about 
81 ft. (nose to base of tail). Period of gestation about 12 months. 

Distribution: There were, in September 1960, twenty-five 
mountain zebra in the Mountain Zebra National Park near 
Cradock in the Cape Province. At the time of writing (May 
1961) the number is officially stated to be twenty-three and these 
are practically the last Cape mountain zebras in the wild state, 
though there are a few specimens in the zoos of the world. 
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Formerly, the mountain zebra occurred all over the southern 
mountains from western Cape Province to Cradock in the east, 
being particularly abundant in the Outeniquas. A few individuals 
survive on private properties where they are carefully preserved. 
Habits: As in the case of the quagga, the reduction almost to 
the verge of extinction of the mountain zebra must be laid at the 
door of the early white settlers, who apparently hunted it 
mainly for its skin and meat for servants, but fortunately a num- 
ber of farmers were sufficiently far-seeing and considerate to 
preserve herds on their properties, and it is entirely due to them 
that we owe the survival of the species, as its range was always 
restricted, being confined entirely to the southern Cape moun- 
tains. There is remarkably little detailed information recorded 
about its habits, and, having had no personal experience of it so 
far, I must draw upon the notes of others. Dr Austin Roberts 
asserts that it “never seems to occur in larger herds than a 
score.” “ They run in herds of from seven to ten individuals, one 
of which is usually posted as a sentinel” (Sclater). ‘““The Cape 
mountain zebra is one of the most active of the equine race; the 
way it gets about the rugged and precipitous mountains among 
which it shelters is perfectly amazing. As a rule it is a most sus- 
picious beast and extremely hard to get near. It is usually con- 
sidered to be particularly savage, and far more difficult to tame 
than Burchell’s zebra ” (Bryden). I have seen no references to its 
vocal utterances. Its principal natural enemy was no doubt the 
now extinct Cape lion. ““The Cape mountain zebra is believed 
to be a slow breeder, the mares only giving birth to foals every 
second year or so. Old stallions are said to have a habit of 
‘gelding’ a percentage of the young males” (Shortridge). 


HARTMANN’S ZEBRA : DAMARALANDSE 
BERGKWAGGA 
(Equus (Hippotigris) zebra hartmannae Matschie) 


Herero: Ngorlo-hambartiindu. Nama Hottentot (Berseba Vil- 
lage): Nu!khrob, Nu! go: reb (Shortridge). 


Field Impression: “In size Hartmann’s zebra is considerably 
larger in every respect than the Cape mountain zebra, and stands 
even higher at the shoulder than the more cobby Burchell’s. It 
may, however, be compared with a horse in build; H. zebra, on 
the other hand, being more like a donkey” (Shortridge). 
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Generally, it is duller in hue than the Cape zebra, its dark stripes 
being rather narrower across rump and dusky-brown rather 
than black; while the white areas are more creamy of pale- 
reddish-tinted along back and upper parts. There is a well- 
defined dewlap skin-flap below throat (as in E. zebra), and the 
bars across the gridiron pattern on rump and base of tail are 
more broken. At a distance it looks paler and more shadowy, 
with darker legs, than the Burchell’s zebras near which, in some 
parts of South West Africa, it may sometimes be observed. 

Descriptive Notes: “ Hartmannae resembles Zebra in colour 
pattern, except that the relative areas occupied by dark stripes 
and light ground are reversed. Colour of stripes rusty liver- 
brown, darkening to sepia on neck and down legs to hooves, 
where it forms a broad coronary band. On the top of the back, 
and notably in the lumbar region, the stripes are speckled with 
ochraceous hairs. Gridiron pattern fades into indistinct lines and 
spots as it approaches tail. Stripes down flanks taper to a point in 
line with elbow, leaving the breast, belly and insides of thighs 
white. A broad band of sepia runs from centre of belly to chest. 
Stripes on forehead liver-brown, close and narrow, with blurred 
edges, paling to warm sienna down face and cheeks. Muzzle 
sienna. Mane striped dark brown and white, the dark stripes 
fading to bistre at the ends of the hairs which are long and 
ragged. Tail-tuft ragged and thin; buffy-white above, changing 
to bistre at the end, under-hairs being black. Ground colour 
above a warm tone of ochraceous-buff fading to white at sides. 
The skin has a faded rusty appearance throughout” (Blaine). 
Weight “ perhaps slightly heavier than Burchellii”” (Shortridge). 
Shoulder height: 52-544 in. (Blaine—two adult stallions from 
Mossamedes). 52 in. (Zukowsky—standing height of a live 
female)—Shortridge. 

Distribution: “ Mountain areas of South West Africa to Mos- 
samedes (Angola)” (Roberts). Burchell’s zebras and Hartmann’s 
mountain zebras overlap in the central and eastern Kaokoveld; 
both species were observed on koppies and hill ranges around 
Otjitundua and elsewhere (Shortridge). “In South West Africa, 
Hartmann’s zebra inhabit the sub-continuous chain of arid 
mountains that form the eastern boundary of the sandy coastal 
strip known as the Namib Desert. They never wander far 
away from these mountains or extend anywhere inland for more 
than about 100 miles. They are most numerous within 50 miles 
of the sea. In the coastal regions these large mountain zebra 
may be met with, seldom abundantly, from the Orange River in 
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the south (inland as far as the mouth of the Fish River) to and 
across the Cunene in the north” (Shortridge). Specific areas 
cited: Damaraland and Great Namaqualand; Outjo District; 
Otjiwarango District; Omaruru District; Windhoek and Swakop- 
mund Districts (resident on a few farms bordering the Namib); 
Rehoboth District; Maltahohe District; Bethanie, Luderitz and 
Warmbad Districts—while in Angola, Hartmann’s zebra extend 
across the Cunene to at least as far north as Elephant Bay, 100 
miles north of Mossamedes”’ (Shortridge). In no part of its 
present range can it be said to be plentiful. Hartmann’s zebras 
are not contained in any present national park. 

Habits: “Although usually found scattered among the hills in 
small troops of half a dozen or so, or in twos or threes, 
Hartmann’s mountain zebra assemble at times into herds of con- 
siderable size (droves of fifty or more have been reported from 
the neighbourhood of the Kuiseb, Swakop and Ugab Rivers). 
They may be observed trekking often in long processions, single 
file, along the higher mountain terraces where they form well- 
beaten paths. They favour most arid situations; whereas, in the 
Kaokoveld, bontequagga (Burchellii), which overlap with Hart- 
mannae in the hills, also penetrate into the bush both in level 
and precipitous country ” (Shortridge). They have been seen by 
Steinhardt, digging for water in sandy river beds, along which 
pits half a metre in depth are sometimes excavated. Steinhardt 
also observed that “they do not drink regularly, and occasion- 
ally keep away from water for as long as 3 days.” 

** Old stallions are often solitary .. . Hartmann’s zebras graze 
in the mornings and afternoons on the tufted grass that grows 
on the plains and on the lower slopes of the hills, sheltering 
from the heat of the sun at midday under thorn bushes where 
they doze away the hot hours. They are not very watchful, nor 
does there appear to be a sentry in a herd; but when alarmed 
they make off at once .. . and do not stop to look back until 
they have gone a long distance. . . . When suddenly startled he 
gallops off with head held high and nearly horizontal, neck 
arched backwards, but soon settles down to a slinging trot. A 
herd in retreat always makes for the hills up which they clamber 
with marvellous ease and surety, over the roughest and stoniest 
ground. . . . During the season of light rains, herds of bonte- 
quagga (Burchell’s zebra) come down from the interior for the 
fine grass and may often be seen on the same plain with herds 
of Hartmann’s zebra, but never associating with them. The call 
of this zebra is a low, snuffling neigh or whinny, quite unlike the 
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oft-repeated hysterical ‘bweha-bweha’ of the bontequagga. It 
also makes a loud squeal. The flesh is fine-grained with white fat 
and sinews; that of the bontequagga being coarse and rank, 
dark red in colour with yellow fat and sinews” (Blaine). 

The spoor differs from that of Burchell’s zebra in being 
longer and narrower (Shortridge). “The hoof measures 44 X 23 
in., both fore and hind being very similar. The frog shows only 
an outline, being worn quite smooth. The heels are long” 
(Blaine). 


HIPPOPOTAMUS : SEEKOEI 
(Hippopotamus amphibius capensis Desmoulins) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Sindebele, Swazi: Mvubu. Shangana-Tsonga: 
Mpfubu. Tswana, Transvaal Sotho: Kubu. Venda: Mvuvu. 


Descriptive Notes: General appearance is familiar and needs no 
description. The short legs are provided with four toes encased 
in rounded hooves, all of which touch the ground when walk- 
ing, thereby leaving a very characteristic track. In the enormous 
head, with its broad and square muzzle, notable features are the 
slit-like nostrils which can be closed under water, the short 
rounded ears and the prominent “ periscope” eye, formed, like 
that of frog and crocodile, to enable observation just above the 
surface. Notable also is the short, laterally-compressed tail, its tip 
decorated with a few sparse bristles. The colour of adults ranges 
from almost black to dark brown, with more or less of fleshy- 
pink round eyes, sides of face and underparts. Very young 
calves are generally paler than adults. 

The bulls are generally much larger and heavier than the 
cows, with more formidable tusks. Mammae: one pair, inguinal. 
Shoulder height up to 4 ft. 10 in. or so in bulls, and to about 4 ft. 
6 in. in cows. Length (from snout to tail) about 14 ft. in a bull. 
Weight (bulls) up to 4 tons, occasionally possibly even 5 tons. 

Tusks: Four large curved tusks, with flattened shear-like edges, 
project from the four corners of each jaw, and between them in 
the lower jaw the large incisors project almost straight for- 
wards; in the upper jaw the direction is downwards. Rowland- 
Ward records the longest, not malformed, tusk as 414 in., and 
the longest straight tusk as 233 in. A good average tusk will 
measure 30 in. and a good straight one 20 in. (Lyell). Hippo- 
potamus ivory, being softer than that of elephant, is used very 
largely in the production of ivory curios, etc. It has no visible 
grain. 
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Distribution: Formerly plentiful in almost all the rivers and 
pools or lakes from southernmost Cape to Egypt. In Southern 
Africa it now occurs only in the rivers and lagoons of northern 
Zululand northwards through the Kruger National Park, lower 
Limpopo River, Portuguese south-east Africa, Southern Rhode- 
sia, and westwards up the Zambezi, Chobe, Okavango and 
Kunene Rivers. Hippo occur, sometimes in large numbers, in 
all the larger and some of the smaller rivers which traverse the 
Kruger National Park. In Zululand they occur in the St. Lucia 
Game Reserve and in the Ndumu Game Reserve, False Bay 
Park, and Richard’s Bay Park (occasionally). 

The National Parks Board are planning to introduce hippo 
into the Addo Elephants National Park. In the north-eastern 
Transvaal hippo still occur in portions of the Olifants, Letaba, 
Shingwidzi and Limpopo Rivers outside the boundaries of 
Kruger National Park. 

Habits: The aptness of the ancient Greek name “ River 
Horse ” can be appreciated when one looks at the upper part of 
a hippopotamus’s head as it appears just above the water. 
Actually, of course, these creatures are more related to giant 
pigs than to the horses, though they represent a family of their 
own containing one other dwarf type—the pigmy hippopotamus 
(Cheropsis) of Liberia and neighbouring West Africa, which is 
the size of a large pig and almost entirely aquatic (Sanderson). 
When completely submerged, hippopotamus have to raise their 
nostrils above the surface to breathe every 3-5 minutes. Where 
much persecuted, they will project only the nostrils during the 
day, and then usually only under overhanging reeds or other 
cover. Actually hippo usually stand on the bottom (where 
shallow enough), or else float with their front legs raised until 
the head breaks the surface, the water being blown vigorously 
from the nostrils and the little ears wagging briskly with the 
same object in view. At such times an inquisitive hippo will 
often utter his cavernous, grunting bellow which sounds like a 
guffaw of cynical laughter (Hsssh! Haw-haw-haw-haw-heee- 
haw!) and not infrequently other members of the herd join in. 

As a rule hippo emerge from the water only at night to graze 
along the river bank, but in undisturbed areas they may wander 
about and graze during the cooler hours of the day. Most of the 
day they spend either submerged or dozing in heaps (one head 
lying upon another) on rocks or sandbars, where they may be 
very easily mistaken for jumbled rocks at a distance. 

Although so good-natured in aspect and often quiveringly 
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obese in form, male hippopotami are the most violent and 
aggressive fighters, often inflicting terrible (not infrequently 
mortal) wounds upon one another by savage sideways slashes of 
the great shear-like canines. Most old bulls bear the healed 
marks of such wounds on their hides. Occasionally, old bulls 
become truculent and attack water craft passing their domains; 
while to get between a grazing hippopotamus and his nearest 
retreat to the water is always a most dangerous proceeding, 
resulting, in some recorded cases, in the human trespasser being 
practically bitten in two! Generally speaking, though, the hippo- 
potamus is a placid, inoffensive beast when he is left alone. He 
is exceedingly inquisitive, and cannot resist the impulse to ex- 
pose his head above the water from time to time to gaze 
wonderingly at the intruder—sometimes making a plunging 
jump in his direction—and this weakness has often ended fatally 
with a bullet. Camp fires built too close to the water’s edge of 
a favourite pool often receive hostile attention from a resident 
hippo, particularly if he is a solitary bull. 

Breeding: A single calf is the rule (perhaps very rarely twins 
—Ansell), and this may be born at any time of the year. 
Gestation period: 7-8 months. Mating takes place in the water, 
the cow usually being submerged. The newly-born calf is at first 
concealed among the herbage adjacent to the water, but at an 
early age it climbs on to its mother’s back when she enters the 
water. 

Food: The principal function of the hippopotamus is to keep 
down the luxuriant vegetation bordering African rivers and 
swamps. By creating paths and channels through dense floating 
masses of papyrus and “sudd,” they keep the water flowing 
freely; and where hippo have been reduced in such localities 
the effects have been deleterious. Equally important in nature is 
the hippo’s habit of defecating in the water, scattering his dung 
by vigorous tail wagging. This is said to encourage the growth 
of minute organisms in the water exceedingly beneficial to the 
nourishment of fishes. He is therefore of great economic value 
in his own element, though in cultivated areas he becomes dread- 
fully destructive to all kinds of crops planted near a river, caus- 
ing more damage by trampling, even, than that actually 
devoured. The droppings of hippo are not unlike those of 
elephant in consistency and colour, though smaller; and when 
deposited on land, may readily be recognised, as, from the con- 
stant habit of simultaneous vigorous tail wagging, they are 
usually splashed about the neighbouring herbage. Hippo feed 
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drgely on tender shoots of the large African river reeds 
(Phragmites), grasses of various kinds and other vegetation. In 
the Queen Elizabeth National Park of Uganda, however, where 
owing to the excessive numbers of hippo a number of control 
experiments had to be carried out, the stomach samples “ were 
saved from 122 specimens and all were found to contain 100 
per cent grass. There was no evidence of browse or of any 
forage being obtained from aquatic vegetation; they were also 
shown to be highly selective grazers. The average weight of 
stomach contents in adult hippos was 343 lb., with a moisture 
content of 75 per cent. The actual average of dry food con- 
sumed daily thus works out at 86 lb.” (R. M. Bere). The hippos 
in the Queen Elizabeth Park graze far afield in the veld, owing 
to the grievous denudation from overgrazing near the shores of 
Lake Edward and the Kazinga Channel; this may have some- 
thing to do with their evident sole grass diet there. 

Hippo follow regularly-beaten paths to and from their feed- 
ing grounds, and the enormous four-toed tracks run parallel in 
a characteristic manner and can readily be recognised. On the 
whole, hippopotami and crocodiles take little notice of each 
other, and they often bask on the same rocks and sandbars 
together with water tortoises. A mother hippo, however, will 
drive all crocodiles away from the neighbourhood of her young- 
ster. The only natural enemy of the hippo is the lion, who 
occasionally attacks solitary adults away from the water. There 
have been instances in Kruger National Park of such onslaughts, 
usually with several lions participating. The immensely-thick 
skin was formerly in great demand for the terrible whips known 
as “sjamboks ” in South Africa and “ kibokos” in East Africa. 


WARTHOG : VLAKVARK 
(Phacochoerus aethiopicus Pallas) 


Zulu: Ndlovudalana, Ndhlovudawana. Shangana-Tsonga: Ngu- 
lube. Transvaal Sotho: Kolobe. Venda: Phangwa. Bechuana: 
Kolobe. Herero: Mbinda. Sindebele: Ngulube. 


Field Impression: A naked-skinned wild pig, grey in colour, with 
merely a long crest of bristly hairs down back of neck and 
shoulders. Conspicuous warts protrude on either side of the face 
below the eyes, and the upper tusks are long and widely-curved 
upwards. Moves about by day in fairly open country in pairs or 
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family parties only, and when trotting raises tail stiffly erect— 
the extreme tufted tip wobbling about loosely. 

Descriptive Notes: The warthog is the common wild pig of 
the African plains and savannas. The males are larger and 
heavier than the females, they grow far bigger and more 
widely-curved upper tusks, and the facial protuberances are 
larger. The young are plain-coloured at birth (unstriped). 
Generally of a dull grey hue, the naked skin of the warthog is 
merely sparsely covered with a few tiny bristles along back and 
flanks. From the cheeks a few long whitish bristles (denser 
and more conspicuous in young) sprout backwards, and on top 
of neck and shoulders a series of longer and more wiry bristles 
forms an erectile mane which is raised in excitement or alarm. 
The long, thin tail bears a forked double tuft of bristles at its 
tip. Enormous wart-like protuberances project from the face, 
and the eyes are rather exalted above the line of the face. Body 
length about 3 ft. Shoulder height about 30 in. Tail about 12 in. 
Weight up to 210 lb., generally about 180-200 lb. The ears are 
without tufts at their tips. 

Tusks: The upper tusks are extremely massive and long, 
widely-curved upwards at tips, and are used mainly for digging 
out roots, bulbs, etc. They grow up to 25 in. in length. The 
lower tusks, which are very sharp and used for fighting and 
self-defence, are very rarely more than 6 in. in length. Sow 
tusks are considerably smaller than those of the older boars. 

Distribution: Extinct as a wild animal in the Cape and Orange 
Free State, the warthog is still abundant in the Zululand game 
reserves of Umfolozi, Hluhluwe and Mkuzi. In the Kruger 
National Park (Eastern and Northern Transvaal) it is abundant 
throughout, and occurs in neighbouring Lowveld—both in 
Portuguese territory and in Swaziland. Elsewhere it is still well 
represented in the wilder parts of South West Africa, Bechuana- 
land, Ngamiland and Southern Rhodesia. In the Wankie 
National Park (where they grow very large) they are widely 
distributed, particularly in the Robins area. 

Habits: The warthog is the most commonly seen of the 
African wild pigs as it is diurnal, moving about and feeding 
freely by day, and in most general game areas it is common. It 
usually drinks towards midday (at any rate in Kruger National 
Park), a period when few other animals come to drink as a 
rule. They are usually noticed singly, in pairs, or in family 
parties, but never in large “sounders” as in the case of bush 
pig. Several family parties may, of course, gather temporarily at 
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a waterhole or a mud wallow. Warthog are always most enter- 
taining to watch, especially when a boar, sow, and their several 
young come trotting briskly along with all tails stiffly erect. Wart- 
hogs feed on grass, roots, bulbs and tubers of many kinds, and 
wild fruits, and are not as a rule destructive to cultivated crops. 
I have heard it said that they do not devour carrion, as do most 
other pigs, but in the Kruger National Park I once watched a 
warthog sow, with a half-grown youngster, disputing with a 
jackal over a fragment of meat from a lion’s kill, and in the 
end they drove away the jackal and ate the meat! The larger 
tusks are used mainly for digging out roots and tubers, and 
when doing this a warthog often kneels on his front legs. He 
adopts the same attitude when drinking. 

On the whole they are silent creatures, occasionally uttering 
soft grunts of contentment as they feed, and usually uttering a 
long-drawn grunt of alarm when they are startled and about to 
run away. In spite of their rather ferocious aspect, warthogs are 
good-natured and inoffensive, though they will attack gamely 
when cornered or at bay. 

Warthog usually lie up in old antbear or porcupine holes or 
other burrows, and they retreat into these when chased by dogs 
or cheetah—usually swinging round and backing down at the 
last moment to cover their retreat with their tusks. Some 
authorities, including Lucien Blancou writing from former 
French Equatorial Africa, have observed warthog excavating 
their own burrows, but generally speaking I think they make 
use of abandoned antbear holes, etc. If you stand on the top of 
a hole containing a warthog and stamp heavily, the pig will 
often come rushing out—to the detriment of anybody else stand- 
ing in the way! 

Breeding: The normal litter consists of four, born usually in 
October or November (N.E. Transvaal). Ansell (The Breeding 
of Some Larger Mammals in Northern Rhodesia: Proc. Zool. 
Soc. Lond., 1960) records young per birth at “2-7, usually 3-4 
from most N. Rhodesian data. Verheyen suggests three in 
younger sows and four or more with older ones. Allen has 
noted in the Luangwa Valley that newborn litters usually 
number 4-7, while older ones are usually reduced to 3 or less.” 
The newly-born young are plain-coloured like adults at birth, 
and not with longitudinal paler stripes (as with baby bush pigs), 
though Col. Stevenson-Hamilton records occasionally, but very 
rarely, faint indications of stripes in very young ones. Accord- 
ing to Verheyen, the newly-born young remain underground 
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(they are born in old antbear or other holes) for two weeks 
“which may be so, though very tiny juveniles are often seen 
out with their parents” (Ansell). Gestation period: 3 months. 

Warthog are killed and eaten by lion, leopard and cheetah, 
though adult boars are respected by all three. Wild dogs also 
hunt them (we saw five wild dogs hunting a warthog in the 
Tsavo National Park of Kenya in the late afternoon), and they 
are much hunted and snared by Africans. 


BUSH PIG : BOSVARK 
(Potamochoerus porcus Linnaeus) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi: Ngulube. Shangana-Tsonga: Kbhumba, 

Ngulube m/’hlati. Tswana: Kolobe. Transvaal Sotho: Kolobe, 

Kolobe-sodi, Kolobe-ya-thaba, Kolobe-moru. Venda: Nguluvhe. 
Sindebele: Ngulungundu. 


Field Impression: Much the same size as warthog, but a heavier, 
more bulky animal and more like a typical pig in appearance. 
Body clad in coarse, wiry bristles, which form a mane-like 
erectile crest along top of head, back of neck and shoulders— 
usually dirty white (mixed with black hairs along back and 
shoulders) in colour, contrasting with the reddish- to greyish- 
brown of flanks and rump. Ears pointed and tipped with long 
pencilled tufts of dark hair. Face long and pointed, with pro- 
truding knob-like excrescences below and in front of eyes 
(more evident in adult boars). Tusks short and knife-like. 
Carries its tail hanging down when running. A very nocturnal 
dweller in dense thickets or bushy or grassy undergrowth—thus 
rarely seen by day, even where plentiful. 

Descriptive Notes: Bush pigs vary a great deal in colour; 
some specimens being bright reddish-brown, others dark brown 
or almost black. Older individuals become generally greyish; but 
all have an erectile dorsal crest of white and black hairs, and 
most of the upper part of the face is dirty whitish, with black 
patches round the eyes and blackish cheeks. Underparts and 
limbs are blackish as well. The pointed ears bear very character- 
istic attenuated (pencilled) tufts of hairs at their tips, and there 
are long white backward-directed bristles along the sides of the 
cheeks. In adult boars there are large, swollen areas below the 
eyes; and in front of these, on the upper portion of the muzzle, 
two projecting knobs—but these merely appear as slight pro- 
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tuberances in sows. As in all pigs, the laterai hooves are large 
and are sometimes indicated in the track. The newly-born young 
are dark brown with transverse yellowish stripes—like the young 
of the wild boar. A large boar will weigh more than 250 Ib. 
(170-260 lb.—Labuschagne), and some of the enormous boars 
which occur in the densely-wooded Drakensberg foothills near 
Tzaneen and Duiwelskloof (Letaba Dist. N. E. Transvaal) might 
well exceed 260 lb.! Shoulder height of a large boar about 31 
in. 
Tusks: Short, stout and very sharp. The top ones form a 
blunt-edged “hone” and project laterally, while the upward- 
curved and longer lower tushes are perpetually sharpened 
against them. Average length of lower tusks 6-7 in. The canines 
of the sows are shorter. 

Tail: Fairly long and slender, with double tuft of bristly hairs 
at tip. 

Distribution: Bush pigs are still plentiful in suitable areas 
from Swellendam to Knysna in southern Cape, and Eastern 
Cape to Natal (P.p. choiropotamus), to the north of this range 
its place being taken by the subspecies P.p. maschona Loénn- 
berg, which apparently averages larger in size than the Cape 
bush pig (Roberts). In Zululand they occur in the game reserves 
of Hluhluwe, Ndumu, Sordwana Bay National Park, Mkuzi, 
St. Lucia, False Bay Park, and in the nature reserves of 
Umlalazi and Krantzkloof. They also occur in the Addo 
Elephants National Park near Port Elizabeth. In the Kruger 
National Park bush pigs occur in the denser bush and vegeta- 
tion bordering rivers, notably in the Pafuri area. They occur in 
suitable places in the territories of South West Africa, Bechuana- 
land, Portuguese East Africa and Southern Rhodesia. In the 
Wankie National Park they occur in suitable dense surround- 
ings but are nowhere plentiful. They abound in the hilly and 
forested areas of Northern and Eastern Transvaal. 

Habits: Even where plentiful, bush pigs are seldom seen by 
day, except in wet or dull weather, as they are strictly nocturnal 
feeders as a general rule—particularly in settled country. How- 
ever, in the wilder parts, and in areas where they are undis- 
turbed, they sometimes move about during the late afternoon, 
particularly when certain species of wild fruits are in season. 
During the day, bush pigs lie up in dense thickets, or very long 
rank grassy cover, or reedbeds. They usually emerge about dusk 
or shortly after, and often travel some miles to a specially- 
alluring feeding ground (such as a nice crop of mealies! ), return- 
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ing back to cover shortly before dawn. They associate in 
sounders of from five or six animals to as many as twenty or 
more, a large master boar usually ruling the sounder and main- 
taining a rigorous discipline. I once heard an errant youngster, 
who had lingered inattentively behind when the boar had 
warned the rest to depart from a mealie land on suspicion of 
danger, receiving decided chastisement (judging by his squeals) 
when he finally hastily rejoined his sounder. They are omni- 
vorous, like all pigs, devouring grass, roots, seeds and wild 
fruits, insects, snakes and other reptiles, birds’ eggs, the rhizomes 
of various forest or swamp ferns, and carrion of any age or 
quality. Antelopes in snares have been killed and devoured by 
them (at least the remains have been devoured). To all culti- 
vated crops they are fearfully destructive, trampling and rending 
as much as they devour. They will tusk and scrape the soft stems 
of adult papaw trees until the tree falls over, when they can get 
at the fruit, and they will deftly uproot small papaw trees to eat 
the roots. 

The boars (also the sows with young) are courageous and 
truculent, often charging dogs merely at sight—especially when 
there are young in the sounder. Usually the boar emits at first 
an ominous-sounding deep, warning grunt, and sometimes he 
follows up an intruder from concealment in cover, uttering this 
harsh grunt from time to time, so “seeing him or it off.” They 
can cause the most fearful slashing wounds with the ripping 
action of their knife-like canines, and many dogs have been 
killed or badly wounded by an infuriated boar. My own golden 
spaniel “ Rusty ” had his left hind leg shattered at the joint, was 
badly tusked, and would have been killed had he not been 
rescued in time: the result of charging into a sounder of feeding 
bush pigs! They will not as a rule attack human beings unless 
wounded or cornered or when with young, but in the latter 
cases will often charge through the dogs to get at the man. 

The sows construct nests of chopped grass in bushy covert or 
grassy hill slopes, and under these the piglets are born. 

Breeding: The majority of the young are born during the 
rains (October to March in N.E. Transvaal and Rhodesia), but 
Phillips states that no definite season for mating appears to exist 
in the Knysna forests of the Cape. “The average number of 
young produced by a sow is four, but families as large as ten 
have been known. A sow may produce two families in three 
years, thus the rate of increase is considerable” (Phillips). 
Mammae: three pairs, abdominal. The young are born dark 
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brown, with pale yellow or buff longitudinal stripes along the 
body. In a short time these markings disappear, and the juvenile 
bristly coat is very foxy rufous-brown in colour (almost orange- 
tinted at times) with white and black dorsal crest and white side- 
whiskers along cheeks. When alarmed, bush pigs snort and grunt 
and stampede noisily through the bush with dorsal crests raised, 
and frequently they become almost hidden from view under 
masses of tangled vegetation caught up in their headlong flight! 
Unlike warthog, they often grunt continuously as they feed— 
uttering rather abrupt, soft grunts. Their most deadly natural 
enemy is the leopard (who will pounce on a straggler and retire 
hurriedly to a tree until the infuriated sounder has gone), and 
where leopards have been exterminated, bush pigs always be- 
come a serious threat to cultivation. In certain districts of 
Uganda and Northern Rhodesia lions became confirmed killers 
of bush pigs, according to Pitman, but as a rule these pigs are 
not plentiful in typical lion country. In nature they perform a 
valuable role by constantly snouting and turning over the soil, 
thereby helping to conserve water in heavy rains, destroying 
numerous grubs and larvae, and aiding seed dispersal. 

Bush pigs differ from true pigs by only having forty-two in- 
stead of forty-four teeth. They are widely spread through Africa 
south of the Sahara, the most brilliantly coloured form being the 
red river hog of West Africa and Uganda. 


GIRAFFE : KAMEELPERD 
(Giraffa camelopardalis capensis Lesson) 


Zulu: Ndhlulamithi. Shangana-Tsonga: Nhutlwa. Tswana: 

Thutlwa. Transvaal Sotho: Thutiwa: Thitlwa. Venda: Thuda. 

Swazi: Huhla. Xhosa: Cowa, Mcheya. Sindebele: Ntundhla, 
Ndlulamithi. 


Descriptive Notes: Giraffe are too well known to warrant a 
detailed description. In the southern or Cape race (capensis) of 
the common giraffe (G.c. camelopardalis) which occurs as far 
north as the Wankie National Park in Southern Rhodesia, the 
somewhat square or angular blotches are reddish to dark brown 
on a fawn to tan ground—in some old bulls becoming almost 
black on an orange-tawny ground; a strikingly handsome 
coloration. The area round the eyes and front of cheeks and 
throat is whitish, the cheeks being dappled with smaller brown 
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spots. Forehead reddish-brown or brown; upper part of muzzle 
darker. Legs spotted regularly to knees or shanks, the spots 
usually extending a little way below knees or hocks; the skin 
then becoming plain buff-ochre as far down as the ankles (pas- 
terns), sometimes paling to almost white above the huge, square 
hooves. Narrow, ridged mane down back of neck tawny-rufous. 
Tail tuft black and very long. Height: to top of “horns” up 
to 18 ft. or a little over in adult bulls, and to about 15 or 16 ft. 
in adult cows. Shoulder height about 12 ft. in bulls; 8-9 ft. in 
cows. Weight about a ton (bull). Live weight: record for one 
female (minimum) 1,760 lb. (L. Talbot). 

Horns: These, in giraffe, are of course not truly horns at all, 
but simply large beny outgrowths from the skull, covered (ex- 
cept at the tips in adults) with skin and hair. They are believed, 
by some scientists, to be the remains of cores which, in extinct 
ancestral forms, supported a form of antler similar to those in 
modern deer. In adult bulls they grow massive and tall (up to 
about 9 in. from the top of the skull), in cows they are shorter 
and tufted at top with black hairs (the tufts wear away with age 
in bulls). In small calves the “horns” are first indicated by 
large, tassel-like tufts of hair. 

In addition to the main horns, a prominent outgrowth of 
bone projects more or less from the forehead between the eyes, 
and in the older bulls curious bony projections (also covered 
with skin and hair) project from the skull immediately behind 
and below the main “horns.” Lydekker named a subspecies— 
G.c. wardi (the Transvaal giraffe, N.E. Transvaal)—on the 
strength of the greater size of these occipital knobs and slight 
differences in body markings from typical southern giraffes; but 
as these seem to have been based merely on one specimen, it is 
doubtful whether the subspecies for the Transvaal is valid. As 
any visitor to Kruger National Park can easily note, giraffes 
differ individually in size and shape of blotches, colour tone, and 
size and form of horns even in one herd, and it would require a 
very large series of constant characters before a specific local 
race could be justified. Mammae: one pair, inguinal. Breeding: 
“Calving probably takes place throughout the year. A single 
young per birth as a rule, but sometimes twins” (Ansell). 
Gestation period: 14-15 months. 

Distribution: ‘“‘ Within historic times found just to the north of 
the lower part of the Orange River, and on the east from Zulu- 
land northwards, but now only found from the central Kalahari 
northwards in the Kaokoveld of South West Africa, and on the 
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east in the Kruger National Park and Southern Rhodesia ” 
(Roberts). Giraffe are plentiful throughout Kruger National 
Park south of the Olifants River, and of recent years have 
appeared north of the Letaba. They may frequently be seen in 
the bushveld flanking the main road from Acornhoek to 
Tzaneen, in the neighbourhood of the Olifants River, outside the 
Kruger Park. They have been re-introduced into Hluhluwe 
Game Reserve, Zululand. They are plentiful in the Wankie 
National Park of Southern Rhodesia. They have been intro- 
duced into the Willem Pretorius Game Reserve in the Orange 
Free State. 

Habits: The long necks and great height of giraffes enable them 
to browse off the foliage of the loftiest thorny acacias and other 
trees. They strip off the leaves with their long, narrow, greyish 
tongues. They also eat succulent twigs and shoots, but only 
rarely lower their long necks to nibble grass. They drink fairly 
regularly when water is available, but are able to go long 
periods without it. Watching giraffes drinking is a fascinating 
spectacle. In order to get their heads down to the water they 
have to spread their forelegs far apart, and getting into this in- 
congruous position is achieved by a series of jerky movements; 
but if suddenly alarmed when thus postured, they can “snap to” 
very quickly. 

The giraffe is normally a most gentle, inoffensive animal, in 
spite of its huge size, and its only effective method of defence is 
an extremely powerful kick—delivered with almost the force 
and weight of a sledge-hammer. It may also “chop” with its 
forelegs in equally forceful manner. Bulls fight by pounding 
away at each other’s necks and shoulders with their massive 
heads. Occasionally the contestants stand side by side, but facing 
in opposite directions, swinging their necks in the same way, but 
striking their opponent across the rump. Sometimes a third bull 
wanders up and seems to stand as an umpire, watching the 
contest. 

C. A. Spinach (The Field, 23th July 1959) quotes a report 
published in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1958, 
in which the “observer concluded that in this instance it was 
mainly an aberrant sexual display among males, homosexuality 
being extremely prevalent among giraffes. . . . Sometimes the 
‘necking’ could be referred to as sexual play; at other times it 
was plain sparring between males, consisting of gentle neck- 
rubbing, or serious fighting. . . . The death of a giraffe from 
another in such a fight does not yet appear to be recorded, 
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although one has been seen to be knocked out by another.” 
Originally believed to be mute, it is now generally agreed that 
giraffe occasionally utter a curious, subdued, husky sort of a 
grunt (by some merely considered to be a belch!), and the 
writer has distinctly heard this on more than one occasion in 
the Kruger Park. An alarmed giraffe will snort loudly before 
“ gallumphing”’ away in that most extraordinary but typical 
slow-motion gallop, wherein the hind limbs are brought well 
before the fore ones in a rhythmic motion as both limbs of the 
same side move forwards simultaneously, while the long-brushed 
tail is gracefully waved from side to side or else twisted in a 
loop over the immense hindquarters. The walking gait is like 
that of a camel—both limbs on the same side moving forward 
together. 

Lions are the only natural enemies of adults, though leopards 
have been observed to attack a small calf (Selous). Solitary old 
bulls are not infrequently found killed by lions—several of the 
latter probably uniting in an attack. When so attacked, a giraffe 
will gallop fast through the thickest bush it can find, its tough 
skin being impervious to the interlacing branches, thereby often 
dislodging its more sensitive opponent. The toughness and length 
of the giraffe’s hide caused it to form the most suitable material 
for the long wagon whips of the old transport-riding days. The 
tremendous demand for their hides for this purpose was cer- 
tainly responsible for the rapid decrease of the giraffe through- 
out all but the wildest regions of Southern Africa, and many 
hundreds must have been shot annually. This is definitely a 
species which owes its survival, at any rate in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal, to the then existence of the tsetse fly over much of that 
area. 

Contrary to popular belief, giraffes quite often lie down, 
though they usually keep their long necks up. Sometimes they 
stand dozing with their heads supported in the fork of two tree 
branches. Old bulls, which often lead a solitary, meditative 
existence, exude a very strong and unpleasant odour; and the 
Boer hunters used to describe these as “stink bulls!” 

The enormous, rather square-toed hoof prints are unmis- 
takable on account of their size, and in big bulls they may 
measure 12 in. in length. The large droppings are pellets with 
one end flattened. Giraffe have very acute sight, and their great, 
melancholy eyes, heavily lashed, are among the most beautiful 
in the animal world. In a large old bull the heavy lids impart 
a solemn, thoughtful expression, curiously set off by the fre- 
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quently heavy forehead prominence and the often numerous 
quaint tubercles projecting irregularly from the base of the 
horns. Very often giraffe carry cancerous-looking swollen humps 
and sores on various parts of their anatomy, the true origin of 
which is not, so far as I know, fully understood. The “tick 
birds,” which always cling to giraffe, running and flitting nimbly 
up and down their long necks, or over shoulders, sometimes 
alighting on nostrils or ears (to be snortingly shaken off), fre- 
quently seem to worry unmercifully at such wounds, turning 
them into festering sores. 

Giraffes associate in small groups or family parties up to 
herds containing as mary as thirty individuals of all ages. Two 
old bulls may often live together. 


AFRICAN BUFFALO : KAAPSE BUFFEL 
(Syncerus caffer caffer Sparrman) 


Zulu, Sindebele, Xhosa: Nyathi. Swazi: Nyatsi. Transvaal 
Sotho: Nare. Venda: Nari. Shangana-Tsonga: Nyari. Bechuana: 
Nari. Herero, Ovambo: Nyati (Nyati). !Kung Bushman: !Gau. 


Field Impression: Large, massive, cattle-like in form. Dull black, 
with enormous, widely-curved horns forming (in adult bulls) a 
helmet-like boss over the forehead; ears broad and drooping. 

Descriptive Notes: Very bulky and massive in build, with 
comparatively short muzzle. Adults are dull black, with rather 
coarse hair, but in older bulls the hairs become very scanty with 
the exposed skin resulting in a greyish tone. Calves and young 
animals are decidedly browner in colour. Bulls stand about 5 ft. 
at the shoulder; cows about 4 ft. 10 in. A large bull will weigh 
about 1,500 lb. or more. Hair of coat coarse (where present), 
and tail only moderately long, cattle-like, with a scanty fringed 
tuft at tip. Ears broad and downward drooping, with fringed 
tips in cows and younger animals (the hair usually worn away 
in old bulls). 

Horns: In bulls up to 564 in. on outer curve, but good bulls 
carry anything from 30 in. to 49 in. along the outer curve. The 
564-in. record head (from Kenya) measured 44 in. between the 
horn tips; and the width of the palm, measured on the face of 
the horn, was 104 in. In adult bulls the horns broaden out over 
the forehead in a solid, helmet-like boss, and this is more pro- 
nounced in Southern African buffalo than in those of East 
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Africa and the Sudan. In cows, the horns are more slender 
and shorter, with less “boss,” and are rather more backward 
directed. In calves the horns at first appear as small pointed 
stubs, which at first grow upwards and slightly backwards, and 
in very aged bulls the tips become almost worn away. 
Distribution: There are roughly 800 buffalo at present in the 
Addo Elephants National Park, and these seem to be about the 
last remnants of the true Cape buffaloes which formerly ranged 
around Table Mountain, eastwards to Knysna, and northwards 
to the Lower Orange River (Roberts). In Zululand, buffalo are 
plentiful in Hluhluwe and Umfolozi Game Reserves. In the 
Kruger National Park buffalo have increased remarkably and 
occur in most areas, with large herds in the Crocodile River- 
Lower Sabi, Tshokwane and Shingwidzi areas. They are abund- 
ant throughout the Wankie National Park of Southern Rhodesia. 
Elsewhere, buffalo still occur in fair numbers in the wilder parts 
of South West Africa, Bechuanaland, Ngamiland and the 
Okavango swamps, and Portuguese East Africa. According to 
Dr Austin Roberts, the true Cape buffalo (S.c. caffer), distin- 
guished by its narrower spread and more downward-curving 
horns with very heavy forehead boss, “seems only to have 
occurred in the scrub and forested areas of the south and east.” 
The same authority states: “It appears to me that those from 
Zululand northwards to the Limpopo River differ from the 
southern animals in having, in old bulls, a wider spread of horns, 
and with a more downward (instead of backward) trend... .” 
This subspecies is named S.c. Limpopoensis (Matschie). 
Habits: Buffalo are among the most formidable of African 
big game, and their only natural enemy is the lion, who prefers 
to pick out a cow or calf if possible. Old solitary bulls are often 
killed by lions, though frequently the valiant old fellows go 
down fighting under a combined attack, and it is not rare for a 
lion to be killed or fatally injured during such an attack. Intelli- 
gent and cunning—often schemingly vindictive in attack— 
African buffalo rank amongst the most dangerous game when 
wounded. Once a buffalo charges its adversary (which it does, 
not with head down, as so often wrongly depicted, but with 
head held high so that it never loses sight of its opponent— 
only lowering it to toss at the last moment) it can rarely be 
halted except by a fatal or disabling bullet. Unmolested, how- 
ever, the buffalo is not an unduly aggressive animal, and it is by 
nature placid and peacefully disposed; always preferring to re- 
treat from that which arouses its suspicions rather than to attack. 
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It is inquisitive, and will often stand to stare, nose raised high as 
it questions the wind, and will often take a few steps forward, 
accompanied by abrupt snorts and a defiant sweeping, tossing 
motion of the huge head, before finally retreating—all of which 
looks and sounds very alarming to the inexperienced! 

Buffalo wandering about and grazing, or lying and chewing 
the cud, in the protective surroundings of national parks or 
game reserves are almost as harmless as cattle. Except for cows 
with small calves at foot, or in the case of a bad-tempered old 
solitary bull, they are no more dangerous than other game in 
such circumstances. Possibly one of the most dangerous features 
about a herd of buffalo is its tendency to stampede, when 
alarmed, in a densely-packed mass; and if such a confused stam- 
pede happens to come in your direction in difficult country in 
which to move fast, the situation can become alarming! While 
sitting up at the Windmill platform at the Nyamandhlovu Pan, 
Wankie National Park, one moonlight evening in August 1957, 
we were fortunate enough to witness four buffalo bulls, which 
were drinking at the pan, charge a stalking lion and drive him off 
into the bush. 

Buffalo are grazers, and they are never found far from water 
of some sort. They normally drink twice a day, in the early 
morning and early evening, though in very cold weather they 
may drink only once—just after dark. They graze during the 
night and for a short while during the early morning, retreating 
into shady covert in which to rest during the heat of the day. 
In the cool of the afternoon they emerge to graze once more. 
They prefer lush river valleys with good, sweet grass, open 
grassy plains or lightly-timbered savanna bushveld, but may 
often be found in quite dense and tall mopani bush. They 
haunt, also, the vast beds of reeds or papyrus which often bor- 
der large rivers or swamps, and, well concealed from view in 
such surroundings, their presence is often only betrayed by the 
fluttering white cattle egrets which so often accompany them. 
In certain localities they often favour mountain forests where 
there are open glades or surrounding pasture. They are gre- 
garious, running in herds of up to a hundred or more, though 
old bulls are often found solitary, or in pairs, or in groups of 
three or four. Sight, hearing and scent are all good; but with 
increasing age, sight and hearing become poor. 

The walking gait is slow and ponderous, massive head well 
below level of shoulders and muzzle somewhat upthrust. Tail 
occasionally languidly switched from side to side. When 
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stampeding, buffalo crash through the bush in a formidable 
mass, uttering loud snorts of alarm and raising clouds of dust 
in dry country. A charging bull utters coughing grunts of rage, 
and a mortally wounded one is said to utter a long-drawn bel- 
low when about to die. Calves bleat like domestic ones. When 
a herd is threatened by lions it forms a defensive semicircle, 
with the bulls on the outer flanks and the cows and small calves 
in the centre. 

The tracks and droppings of buffalo are almost identical with 
those of domestic cattle. 

Breeding: “Records appear to indicate calving throughout 
the year, which accords with data from the Garamba National 
Park and Upemba National Park of the Congo (Verheyen, 
1951; Verschuren, 1958), and the Cameroons (Jeannin, 1936). 
Information from other areas implying a limited season of birth 
(e.g. Shortridge, 1934) may therefore be incomplete, though 
there is probably a peak period of calving.” (Ansell). Col. 
Stevenson-Hamilton records September as the peak month in 
Kruger National Park. The newly-born calves are bright red- 
dish-brown in colour, and are said to accompany the herd 
more or less from birth. One young one per birth is the normal 
number. Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Gestation period: 11 
months (Labuschagne). 


CAPE ELAND : KAAPSE ELAND 
(Taurotragus oryx oryx Pallas) 


Zulu, Xhosa, Sindebele, Swazi: Mpofu. Shangana-Tsonga: 
Mhofu. Tswana: Phohu. Transvaal Sotho: Phohu, Phofu, 
Phoku. Venda: Phofu. 


Field Impression: Very large and bulky, and rather cattle-like 
in build. Shoulder humped, horns straight back and spiralled 
at base (both sexes), tail long and slender, tufted at tip. More 
or less rufous-fawn, but old bulls are grey-tinged on account 
of sparsity of coat hair. Only young animals, and youngish 
cows show narrow white vertical stripes in the true southern 
eland, bulls and older cows being practically plain-coloured. 
Descriptive Notes: The eland is the largest and heaviest of 
the antelopes. An adult bull stands from 5 ft. 7 in. to 6 ft. at 
top of the rather humped shoulder. Length about 11 ft. from 
nose to root of tail. Cows stand rather less in height, and have 
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longer but more slender horns than the stout, very massive ones 
of bulls. Weight of a bull, from 1,500 lb. to 2,000 Ib. 
(minimum live weight of a bull estimated to be 3-4 years old, 
800 lb.; minimum live weight of a cow 3 years old, 622 lb.— 
L. M. Talbot). In the typical Southern African race, which 
occurs as far north as the Wankie National Park of western 
Southern Rhodesia, the body is pale rufous-brown or buff, 
without any white stripes—though these may be indicated in 
young animals of either sex and in calves. Old bulls become 
decidedly smoky grey as the hairs of the coat wear thin, while 
younger animals are brighter in hue. Forepart of face dark 
brown to black, and the wide foreheads of old bulls are 
clothed with a dense, bushy growth of shaggy, oily (often evil- 
smelling) dark hairs. There is a pronounced dewlap extending 
from throat to chest, with a black tuft of hairs near the chest. 
A short mane extends along back of neck to shoulders, and a 
long dark line marks the top of the back. Rather indistinct 
bands of darker hair above the knees. Tail moderately long 
and slender, ending in a full tuft of dark brown hair. 

In the Kruger National Park the elands are usually (except 
in the case of the older bulls) fairly well marked with a num- 
ber of thin vertical white stripes down the flanks, and their 
body tone is a rather richer, more rufous-fawn than the typical 
Cape eland. Roberts suggests that the elands in the north- 
eastern Transvaal therefore may link up with the typical 
Livingstone’s subspecies—T.o. livingstonii (P. L. Sclater) of 
Northern Rhodesia, which is more brightly coloured and more 
richly striped than the Cape eland. 

Horns: Present in both sexes; extending straight back from 
the skull and slightly outwards. Ruggedly twisted and spiralled 
at base, smoother and pointed at tips, and fluted along the 
outer edge. Bull horns are very massive and stout; cow horns 
usually longer but narrower. Male horns average 27-28 in. 
(record, 324 in.). The record cow horns measured 434 in. Horns 
of cow elands are often curiously malformed, and it is not un- 
common to see animals with only one horn, or with one 
straight horn and the other one twisted or bent. In a single 
herd one can often observe individuals with horns pointed out- 
wards, or inwards, or straight back. 

Distribution: “Formerly found all over the open areas of 
Cape Province and inland plateau to southern Transvaal, but 
now surviving only in a fairly large herd in the Giant’s Castle 
Game Reserve (Natal) and on the west to northern South West 
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Africa, still surviving in Kalahari and northern wilds” (Austin 
Roberts). Col. Jack Vincent has pointed out to me that the 
mountain eland preserved in the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve 
of Natal have exceptionally straight horns (“The first impres- 
sion you gain of our mountain eland is the straightness of the 
horn above the spiral, with considerable curve or dip back 
when viewed from the side, but only a faint suspicion of curve 
when viewed from the front...” (in litt.)). In Kruger National 
Park, elands are at present only normally distributed through- 
out the areas north of the Letaba, and even there not in great 
numbers, though well established. Stragglers occasionally range 
south of the Olifants River, and in September 1936 I saw, and 
sketched, three elands wandering as far south as Satara. Prob- 
ably the Shangoni area of the park (not at present open to the 
public) is the best eland country in Kruger Park, though they 
are not infrequently to be observed in the more open dwarfed 
mopani scrub country of the Punda Milia, Shingwidzi and 
Letaba sections of the park, and may sometimes be noted 
drinking at the river from Letaba Camp. Elands are also in- 
cluded among the typical fauna of the Kalahari Gemsbok 
National Park, in the extreme north-west of the Republic of 
South Africa, and they are well represented in the Wankie 
National Park of Southern Rhodesia. 

Of the smaller game reserves in the Republic, eland have 
been re-introduced into the Willem Pretorius Game Reserve 
(Orange Free State) and the Franklin Game Reserve (Bloem- 
fontein). 

Habits: Elands are unmistakable on account of their great 
size and rather bovine build. They are usually more shy than 
other large antelopes in game reserves, and they are great 
wanderers—continually moving from place to place through- 
out a habitat, so that “luck ” features rather more prominently 
than with many other of the buck when one is especially on 
the lookout for them. 

Elands are mainly browsers of various leaves, young shoots, 
pods, wild fruits, wild water melons and so forth, though they 
also graze young grass. The herds usually consist of from about 
twenty-five to thirty individuals of various ages, with one, and 
sometimes two, large bulls in attendance. At certain seasons, 
and during migration in times of drought, the smaller herds 
may amalgamate in numbers up to a hundred or more. Some- 
times other animals, such as roan, gemsbuck, or zebra, associate 
with eland. 
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Although such heavy, robust animals, elands are surprisingly 
active and can jump very well. Captain C. R. S. Pitman records 
a case where an 8-ft. enclosure was easily vaulted by a large 
heavy bull, and when greatly excited at the gallop, individuals 
often leap over each other’s backs. The normal pace is a walk, 
which is increased to a rapid trot under mild alarm. When 
really frightened they break into a gallop, but this only lasts 
as a rule for a short time. In spite of his size and strength, 
the eland is one of the gentlest-natured of the antelopes, 
seldom making any attempt to charge even when wounded or 
at bay. I have seen two large bulls paying marked attention to 
the cows of the same herd, but exhibiting no sign of personal 
rivalry or jealousy! The old hunters, such as Harris and Gordon 
Cumming, used to hunt an eland on horseback until it was 
absolutely exhausted, when they would simply quietly drive it 
back to the convenient vicinity of the camp before finally shoot- 
ing it. It is surprising that so potentially useful an animal should 
never have been domesticated, and at the present moment a 
serious experiment with this end in view is being efficiently con- 
ducted by Mr John Posselt, an official of the Southern 
Rhodesian Native Affairs Department, at Zezani, 75 miles from 
Beit Bridge in the mopani country. He is of the opinion that 
the meat is equal, if not superior, to beef, and that eland are 
“capable of making the best use of grazing and browse, and 
are often observed to browse as high as seven feet above the 
ground, frequently using their horns to break branches in 
order to get at the leaves” (African Wild Life, June 1961). 
He also states that eland can maintain condition on the mini- 
mum of nutrition, and have the very great advantage of being 
able to go for prolonged periods without water. 

The lion is the principal natural enemy of the eland, though 
wild dogs occasionally hunt them, and leopard or cheetah may 
pull down a young calf. 

Breeding: Mammae: Two pairs, inguinal. Usually one young 
per birth, very rarely twins (2 per cent of total births in the 
London Zoo, according to Zuckermann, 1953). According to 
Posselt, the majority of females breed at 2 years of age, some 
only at 3. The breeding cycle is remarkably similar to that of 
the domestic cow, and each cycle usually lasts three weeks. The 
female remains on heat for 3-4 days, and the period of gesta- 
tion is 9 months (S. M. Hirst). 

The majority of calves are born between August and Decem- 
ber in Southern Rhodesia; in June-August in Northern Rhodesia 
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(Ansell); from March to May (mainly in April), and again from 
early August to beginning of November in north-eastern Trans- 
vaal (Stevenson-Hamilton). 

The track is obtusely elongated; as large as, or even larger 
than, that of buffalo, but neater and more compact. Eland, like 
buffalo, suffer very badly from rinderpest, and they were very 
nearly wiped out of many areas of their range during the bad 
epidemic which swept down Africa from Somaliland at the end 
of last century. 

The only sound associated with eland is a belching grunt. 


ROAN ANTELOPE : BASTERGEMSBOK 
(Hippotragus equinus equinus Desmarest) 


Shangana-Tsonga: Ndakadsi, Shidyanamane. Transvaal Sotho: 

Hlaba-ka-lela, Thaetsi, Thagetsi. Venda: Thavha-nda-lila, Ndi- 

la-nnyi, Thaidi. Tswana: Kunkuru. Herero: Mpengu, Mbaranga. 
!Kung Bushman: No. Sindebele: Thaka. 


Field Impression: A large, wiry-coated, rufous-grey antelope 
with ridged mane down back of neck, conspicuously black and 
white face and long, donkey-like ears, tufted at tips. The build 
is horse-like, and the horns (both sexes) backwardly curved; 
fairly short and stout, ridged but smooth at pointed tips. Hair 
on throat and neck shaggy. 

Descriptive Notes: Roan come next to eland in stature, though 
more lightly built. A bull stands up to 15 hands (between 50 
and 57 in.) at shoulder. Weight between 500 and 600 lb. The 
most conspicuous feature at a distance is the black and white 
face (the black areas being more rufous-brown in cows and 
calves) with conspicuous white tufts in front of the eyes and 
white round the muzzle and lips. Next in importance are the 
long, narrow and rather donkey-like ears which bear pro- 
nounced tufts of dark hair at their tips. The coat of neck and 
body is coarse and wiry, rufous-fawn or rufous-grey (older 
bulls are decidedly grey in tone), darker above and paling to 
almost white below. Chest and legs darker brown. Tail 
moderately long, tufted or fringed at tip. The longer hairs of 
the throat are often shaggy enough to form almost a beard. A 
short, ridged darker mane extends down back of neck to 
withers. Small calves are light fawn, facial markings present but 
less distinct. 
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Horns: In both sexes; larger and stouter in bulls. In young 
animals the horns are less noticeable than the long, tufted ears. 
The horns in both sexes, boldly ridged, curve upwards, back- 
wards, and very slightly inwards at tips, but though similarly 
shaped are less imposing and much shorter than those of sable 
antelope. They attain a measurement of between 30 and 40 in. 

Distribution: “ Formerly from Griqualand West” (Roberts), 
roan antelopes are not now found south of Swaziland on the 
east. In the Kruger National Park roan have decreased in many 
of the southern areas in which formerly they were fairly plenti- 
ful (though always rather locally distributed), but occur at Pre- 
torius Kop, and are most well represented in the northern sec- 
tions of Punda Milia, Shingwidzi and Letaba. They occur in 
some of the privately-owned game farms bordering the park, 
notably in the Acornhoek area. On the west, roan occur in 
northern South West Africa and northern Bechuanaland and 
Southern Rhodesia (well represented in Wankie National Park). 

Habits: On the whole roan seem to prefer rather lightly- 
wooded country, and they are often found in quite hilly though 
never mountainous country. They seldom run in large herds 
(as do sable) and usually in small troops of from about five or 
six to a dozen, though I have counted more than thirty in one 
herd between Punda Milia and Shingwidzi in Kruger Park. Old 
bulls often dwell alone, or may join a herd of zebra or wilde- 
beest, etc. Like their cousins the sable antelopes, roan are 
mainly grazers, though they also browse young mopani leaves, 
etc. Although not perhaps so striking in appearance as the black 
and white sable, with its longer and more sweepingly-curved 
horns, the roan none the less is a handsome animal and he is 
one of the most beautifully proportioned of the antelopes. Roan 
are longer legged than sable, and they carry their heads more 
in line with their bodies. They gallop away more or less in 
single file, whereas sable gallop in a bunch. Roan are high- 
spirited and courageous, and a wounded one is apt to charge 
dangerously. They will defend themselves savagely when at bay. 
They both kick and bite (chopping with their forehooves) when 
tackling an assailant, and at such times will utter squeals of rage 
and also hissing sounds—though, beyond uttering a horse-like 
snort when alarmed or suspicious, they are normally silent 
creatures. Lion are their principal natural enemies (though lions 
respect both roan and sable antelopes), wild dogs occasionally 
hunt solitary individuals, and leopard and cheetah will attack 
the young when opportunity occurs. 
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Roan antelopes have a far wider distribution in Africa than 
sable, and they occur, though locally, in almost every territory 
south of the Sahara—from east to west. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. One young per birth. 
According to Captain Pitman, the gestation period is 9 months. 
“Calving may be mainly in the dry season, but present data are 
inconclusive ” (Ansell, Northern Rhodesia). In south-east Africa, 
according to Col. Stevenson-Hamilton, the majority of calves 
are born from about the third week in January to the end of 
February. In South West Africa most calves are born during 
the rains, from August onwards (Wilhelm). The newly-born calf 
is at first concealed for a few days before accompanying its 
mother, and Harry Wolhuter records a case of one jumping up 
and following his horse (Memories of a Game Ranger). 

The track is “larger than that of any other antelope except 
eland; it is heart-shaped, like that of sable and gemsbok, but 
larger. When galloping over rough country the halves of the 
hooves spread more than in any other dry-country species ” 
(Shortridge). 


SABLE ANTELOPE : SWARTWITPENS 
(Hippotragus niger Harris) 


Zulu, Swazi: Mpalampala: Shangana-Tsonga: Mhalamhala. 

Tswana: Kwalata, Potokwane. Transvaal Sotho: Phalafala. Ven- 

da: Phalaphala. Marsarwa Bushman: Solupe (Selous). Sindebele: 
Mtshwayeli, Ngwalathi. 


Field Impression: Dark brown to black, with snow-white under- 
parts, inner portion of rump, and conspicuous white facial mark- 
ings. Cows and young more dark rufous-brown than black 
above. Heavy roached mane down back of neck to slightly 
beyond withers. Horns upward and backward curved, both 
sexes, heavily ridged; stouter, and swept backwards in a beauti- 
ful arched curve in adult bulls. Build horse-like. Ears narrow 
and pointed, untufted at tips. 

Descriptive Notes: The sable stands rather shorter than the 
roan, approximately 54 in. at the shoulder. Weight about 500 
lb. Though robustly and compactly built, he is an altogether 
slighter animal than the roan. The coat is “satiny, without be- 
ing actually iridescent” (Shortridge). Adult bulls are very dark 
brown to almost glossy black above and on neck and limbs; 
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Giant Sable (Angola) 
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pure white on belly, inner side of rump and round base of tail, 
including inner sides of legs as far as knee and hock. There are 
white tufts in front of the large dark eyes—prolonged into a 
streak along either side of muzzle; and the forepart of cheeks, 
chin and throat are white. Ears narrow and_horse-like, 
fringed with white hairs, tawny-rufous behind. Forehead and 
upper part of muzzle dark brown to black in buiis, more rufous 
or ochre-tinted in cows and young beasts. The adult cows are 
coloured similar to bulls, but are generally more reddish-brown 
than black above. Small calves are fawn-coloured, with indistinct 
facial markings. The winter coat is rougher and less glossy than 
the summer one, and less rich in hue, and the coat is finer and 
more silky than that of roan. Tail moderately long, fringed at 
sides and tufted; black above, white below. 

Horns: Both sexes. Longer and more boldly curved and mas- 
sive in bulls, more slender and less sweepingly curved in cows. 
They are laterally compressed and heavily ridged in front; more 
evenly ridged behind—the tips smooth and very pointed. Up to 
44 in. along curve in South Africa as a rule. The best horns of 
the typical sable have nearly all come from Northern Rhodesia 
—ranging from 413 to 524 in., and the best cow horns measure 
32% in. (Livingstone Dist.) However, Col. Stevenson-Hamilton, 
writing in the first official brochure on the Kruger National 
Park (1928), states: “In the reserve it is probable that sable 
grow to a larger size and carry finer horns than anywhere else 
in the continent with the exception of a small district of 
Angola. I think that of all our sable, those found near the 
western boundary at Newington have the largest heads.” Of 
course Newington was originally included in the Sabi Game 
Reserve, but at the time (1926) when both the former Sabi and 
Shingwidzi Game Reserves were amalgamated in the Kruger 
National Park, the Newington area was one of those excised, 
and with it went perhaps the best sable country in the park. 

The very locally-distributed giant sable of Angola (H.N. 
variani) bears enormous horns measuring up to 64} in. along 
curve (the record is actually 65 in.). 

Distribution: The sable antelope appears never to have existed 
south of the Crocodile River in the Eastern Transvaal. It was 
first discovered by Cornwallis Harris in the Cashan Mountains, 
Magaliesberg, Transvaal, in 1837, and was formerly known in 
English as the “ Harris Buck.” In Kruger National Park it is 
fairly well represented in the northern sections of Punda Milia 
and Shingwedzi, and in the south may be seen at Pretorius Kop 
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and sparingly (formerly plentiful) at Tshokwane and Satara. It 
occurs in several of the privately-owned game farms on the 
western boundary of the park. It occurs also in northern South 
West Africa and parts of Bechuanaland and Ngamiland, and is 
well represented in the Wankie National Park of Southern 
Rhodesia, particularly in the Robins area. A herd also exists in 
the Matopos National Park near Bulawayo and at Lake 
Mcllwaine. 

The giant Angolan sable antelope has a very small distribu- 
tion, being confined to a “strip of country enclosed by the 
upper waters of the Quanza River and its eastern tributary 
the Luando, and is said on good authority to occur between that 
river and its western tributary the Cutato, all three rising in the 
great central plateau that divides the Congo from that of the 
Zambezi.” The facial markings in this race differ from those of 
the common sable, the longitudinal white streak along the 
muzzle in front of the white eye tuft being practically absent or 
only very faintly indicated. The small surviving remnant of this 
superb local race is now contained in the Reserve of Luando by 
the Portuguese authorities, and hunting these animals is strictly 
prohibited. The bulls are black above; the cows reddish chestnut. 

Habits: The sable rivals the greater kudu in its claim to be 
the most magnificent of the African antelopes and owing to its 
proud, defiant bearing usually earns the title. It is gregarious, 
running in herds which generally number ten to forty indivi- 
duals, occasionally as high as eighty to a hundred. An average 
sized herd would seem to consist of some ten to twenty 
animals: usually one large bull, several younger ones, cows and 
calves. The big bull can always be located by his darker colour- 
ing and grander horns. Parties of bulls often associate together, 
and groups of cows and calves may often be observed without a 
bull in attendance. The often brighter reddish colouring and 
more slender horns of such parties of cows sometimes mislead 
the inexperienced into mistaking them for roan antelopes, but 
of course the roan are always more greyish-rufous in colour 
without the sharp line of demarcation between the pure white 
belly and inner rump of sable. Old bulls often live alone or in 
pairs. 

Sable are grazers, subsisting on various grasses and drinking 
regularly, and, like other grazers, are subject to migration, 
depending upon seasonal water supply. The excision of some 
of the best watered areas (which, unfortunately, became 
“Native areas”) in the west of the old Sabi Game Reserve, 
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before it was declared a national park, seriously affected the 
sable who had regularly migrated annually in the dry seasons to 
these areas. Many were poached and trapped, and their former 
numbers in the game reserve have never recovered. 

The proud bearing of the sable is fully in keeping with his 
character. Although temporarily mingling with other animals at 
a drinking place, the sable always keeps rather aloof, and nearly 
every other antelope at once gives place before that curt, 
sideways shake of the sabre-horned head as a sable approaches. 
The heavy, roached mane often droops over the shoulders 
and extends behind the withers. Having finished their drink, a 
troop of sable move quickly away from the water again, seldom 
loitering in the vicinity as do wildebeest, waterbuck and many 
other creatures. They rarely associate with other species in the 
veld. Like roan, sable are courageous and high-spirited, and 
very dangerous and apt to charge when wounded or bayed. In 
fact the only serious casualty to a visitor to the Kruger 
National Park still remains as an attack by a bull sable. I 
remember the occasion well, as I was staying at Satara at the 
time (1929) when the “ victim” arrived in camp. Travelling up 
from Skukuza, he had noticed a fine solitary sable bull not far 
from the road and, as all seemed quiet, thought he would get 
out of his car, stalk and photograph it, as it had its back to 
him. The bull seemed dull of hearing for to his astonishment the 
man got within a few yards of it and was about to take its 
picture when suddenly it became aware of him, wheeled about 
and, before he had time to act, had him down. Fortunately his 
servant pluckily came to his assistance and beat off the bull with 
a big stick. Barring a thigh injury the tourist was unharmed. 

Col. Stevenson-Hamilton, then warden, discovered the 
explanation of the bull’s behaviour next day, as he passed the 
place en route to Satara. Gathering vultures prompted him to 
investigate, and he found the sable dead, in very poor condi- 
tion, with serious wounds (evidently from a fight with another 
bull). Hence its listless attitude, and prompt savage attack later. 
Even lions treat a sable bull with respect, and not a few have 
been fatally impaled by the vicious back-thrust of the pointed 
horns. Selous records the case of a solitary wild dog chasing a 
bull. Leopard, cheetah and wild dog occasionally attack solitary 
females or young. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Single young per 
birth. 

The calves are born “for the most part in January and 
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February, the period of gestation being about 270 days ” 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). For Northern Rhodesia, Ansell notes: 
“Calving may be mainly in the dry season, but data are in- 
conclusive.” 


CAPE ORYX : GEMSBOK 
(Oryx gazella Linnaeus) 


Xhosa, Sindebele: Nkukhama. Tswana: Kukama. Nama Hot- 
tentot: /|Gaeb. Herero: Nduno. Marsawa Bushman: | /Xum 
(Bleek). 


Field Impression: A massively-built and thick-necked antelope 
with long, straight back, rapier-like horns and long black bushy 
pony-like tail. Greyish-fawn with white face and belly; black 
streak along each flank, and richly-marked black and white 
face. Black on upper legs and a black patch along top of 
rump, above tail. 

Descriptive Notes: Height of bulls up to 48 in. at shoulder 
as a rule. Weight 400-450 lb. The body in both sexes is gener- 
ally of a pale sandy-greyish fawn. Face, underparts and lower 
leg white; the former with black “ headstall” pattern, the white 
eye-stripe not meeting the white of the muzzle owing to the 
union of the middle and lateral dark streaks by means of a 
narrow isthmus at the bottom (Lydekker). A dark dorsal stripe, 
continued forwards on neck as a short, forwardly-directed 
mane, runs along middle line of back to spread out into a large 
triangular black patch on the rump, continuous with the black 
of the tail. Tail long, with a horse-like brush of hairs. Another 
black line runs along throat and chest, which has a tuft of long 
black hair near the middle of its length. Black patch on thigh 
continuous with broad flank band. Fronts of hind legs black. 
Forelimbs have a black garter on each knee and a small patch 
on front surface below same. The sexes are alike. The young 
are generally more fawn—less definitely marked. 

Horns: Present in both sexes; shorter but stouter in bulls. 
Longer but more narrow in cows. Up to 48 in.—Selous’ best 
horns measured 42 in. The horns grow very straight and rapier- 
like, are deeply annulated throughout greater part, but become 
smooth near the very pointed tips. The distance apart of the 
tips varies quite a lot, especially in those of cows; in some 
cases the frontal aspect of the horns suggests a very decided V. 
This antelope is the southernmost representative of the oryx 
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group, and the heaviest and most richly-marked one. When 
seen in profile it was probably the original of the heraldic 
“ Unicorn.” 

Distribution: “Formerly distributed over the Karoo districts 
northward in the dry west, but now only found north of the 
Orange River, with the exception, perhaps, of a few individuals 
in Bushmanland. It still occurs in the wild Kalahari Desert and 
the less closely-settled districts of South West Africa, including 
the Namib Desert” (Austin Roberts). It also occurs in 
northern Bechuanaland and extreme western Southern Rhodesia 
(where it is not plentiful). It is thinly distributed in the Ngweshla 
pan area of the Wankie National Park. In the Kalahari Gems- 
bok National Park the species is well represented and may be 
seen here in fair numbers. 

Habits: These magnificent antelopes rank among some of the 
finest in Africa, and it is well that the species appears to be 
flourishing in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, which is 
the only one in Southern Africa (apart from the Wankie Park 
of Southern Rhodesia) where it is preserved in its natural state. 
The long, rapier-like horns, black and white face colouring, 
black horse-like tails and robust proud bearing, impart an 
especially impressive appearance to a troop of these splendid 
creatures as they are observed, wending their way like a troop 
of cavalry through the thinly-scattered bush of the dry country 
they prefer. Gemsbok are grazers, but being largely indepen- 
dent of water, doubtless must subsist to some extent on succu- 
lents, bulbs and the “tsama” melons (Shortridge). 

Gemsbok are bold, pugnacious antelopes, very quick with 
their horns when wounded or bayed, and they charge with 
determination an enemy—human or animal—which approaches 
them too closely when in either of the above states. Lions have 
frequently been impaled on the long, pointed horns. Gemsbok 
are naturally shy, wary creatures, and in the Wankie National 
Park they seldom permit a close approach, even in a car. 

In the Kalahari area they run in herds of twenty-five or even 
thirty, but in the Wankie Park are usually seen only in small 
lots of a few individuals. Old bulls, as with other antelopes, 
often live alone. 

Breeding: In South West Africa the principal breeding 
months are given as October and November, and cows shot in 
August and September were heavy in calf. Steinhardt records 
gemsbok calves in the Kaokoveld of every size at all times of 
the year, but in larger numbers during the rains (Shortridge). 
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Haagner records a cow in the National Zoological Gardens, 
Pretoria, giving birth to a calf for three successive years, after 
which she unfortunately died from some stomach complaint. 
The calves are at first hidden in the bush for several months by 
their mothers before joining the herd, according to Steinhardt. 
They are born with short horns, one or two inches in length, 
and about as thick as an ordinary lead pencil. The horns at 
first (sometimes at any rate) have no attachment to the skull 
(Shortridge). Period of gestation: 9 months (Labuschagne). 

The track, according to Shortridge, although large for the 
size of the buck, is extremely neat (heart shaped), and the 
halves of the hooves are seldom widely separated, unlike those 
of roan and sable, which the slots otherwise resemble. The 
droppings are scattered over open sandy patches or around the 
edges of “rolling grounds ” (Shortridge). 


BLUE WILDEBEEST OR BRINDLED GNU : BLOU- 
WILDEBEES 
(Connochaetes taurinus Burchell) 


Zulu, Sindebele, Xhosa: Nkonkoni. Swazi: Ngongoni. Sotho: 
Kgokong. Venda: Khongoni. Shangana-Tsonga: Hongonyi. 


Field Impression: A robust, dark greyish-brown antelope, 
marked with vertical dark stripes down neck, shoulders and 
flanks; with outward and forward bent “cow-like” horns and 
long “ Roman-nosed” face, black in front. Drooping black 
mane on back of neck to withers, and horse-like black tail 
which is frequently whisked. Back rather sloping, and legs very 
thin in proportion. There is a black beard-like tuft below chin. 
Horns of immatures more or less upright. 

Descriptive Notes: Adult bulls stand from 51 to 524 in. at 
the shoulder. Weight about 475 lb. L. Talbot gives maximum 
live weight for adult males (East Africa) 559 lb.; minimum 
362 lb. (average, 456 lb.). Maximum live weight for adult 
females 424 |b.; minimum 302 lb. (average 356.5 lb.). There is 
an upstanding mane along back of neck which droops over the 
withers, and a long, well-brushed, black horse-like tail. The 
beard fringe is black in the southern races. The broad, flat 
nostrils are strongly whiskered, and tufts of hair surround large 
oval glands situated in front of the rather goat-like eyes. The 
body colour is brownish or slatey-grey, becoming more tan on 
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underparts and limbs. A series of more or less distinct dark 
brown or black vertical stripes extends along neck and flanks 
but stops short of the hindquarters which are shapely and neat. 
Front of face and forehead black in bulls; the foreheads of 
cows and young animals are usually reddish-brown. The calves 
are fawn with darker faces, and a dark stripe along the whole 
length of head, neck, back and loins. 

Horns: Present in both sexes. They have a rather buffalo-like 
curve, but are little expanded at base, whence directed out- 
wards, then sharply upwards, finally inwards and forwards. 
More massive and widespread in bulls; more slender and more 
sharply “ hooked ” in cows. Maximum horn lengths are 324 in. 
and 334 in. In immature animals the horns at first bend straight 
upwards, so that individuals in a herd present various stages 
of growth. 

Distribution: “From northern Zululand northwards to the 
Zambezi on the east, Transvaal bushveld and Griqualand West 
(formerly) to the Zambezi and Northern Rhodesia, the Kala- 
hari Desert, and on the west from Damaraland to Angola. In 
Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland and Portuguese East Africa 
(south of the Zambezi) still found in the less-disturbed or 
closed areas” (Roberts). In Zululand blue wildebeest occur in 
the Hluhluwe, Umfolozi and Mkuzi Game Reserves. In the 
Kruger National Park blue wildebeest are plentifully dis- 
tributed, especially in the areas south of the Olifants River, 
and they occur in the neighbouring wilder bushveid. They also 
occur in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, and have been 
introduced into a number of provincial and private game re- 
serves throughout the Republic of South Africa. In Southern 
Rhodesia they are plentiful in the southern areas of Wankie 
National Park, and they are plentiful in the Etosha Pan Game 
Reserve of South West Africa. 

Habits: Blue wildebeest are gregarious, associating in large 
herds, sometimes of several hundreds, but usually about thirty 
or more. Old bulls frequently dwell alone and are familiar 
figures of the bush landscape in areas where the species occurs; 
they also frequently accompany a herd of zebras or other 
game. Wildebeest are, in any case, most sociable creatures 
which very often associate with other game such as zebras 
(especially), impala, waterbuck, and even giraffe and ostriches. 
Where numerous, they probably provide the most common 
prey of lions which are their principal natural enemy. Rather 
stupid, they are very inquisitive and will stand staring at an 
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intruder to their haunts, continuously snorting and blowing 
through their broad nostrils (producing a very characteristic 
“ Hshwa! Hshwa!” sound), and occasionally galloping round in 
circles before halting to stare and snort again. Finally they 
depart in single file at their rather hunched, prancing gait (a 
weary-looking sort of gallop which can continue for miles on 
end), tails whisking wildly and heads down for some distance 
before coming again to an abrupt halt, before repeating the 
whole process. They usually walk or run in single file, and they 
drink twice a day—in the early morning and in the late after- 
noon. When gathering at water and at other times blue wilde- 
beests call to one another with a rather solemn, resonant grunt 
which sounds rather like “kwang! kwang!”—oft repeated. The 
calves continually moo and bleat like domestic cattle, and a 
herd straggling along at leisure on its way to drink is often 
very noisy. Having arrived at the drinking place, wildebeest 
usually stand about for a considerable time, making quite sure 
that everything is safe, before advancing to the water—though 
they will unhesitatingly follow other animals who approach 
more boldly. At such times I have often watched the elder 
members of a herd prodding the youngsters forward first—a 
most ungallant procedure! 

Wildebeest are entirely grazing animals and they are subject 
to seasonal migrations in search of water or suitable grass. At 
such times they may congregate in immense herds of several 
hundreds, and the annual wildebeest migration in the Serengeti 
Plains National Park of Tanganyika forms one of the great 
world spectacles. 

Wildebeest are very tenacious and tough, and when wounded 
they will charge dangerously. Although naturally timid and in- 
offensive in the wild state, blue wildebeest are regarded as 
among the most dangerous and untrustworthy of mammals in 
zoos. They are naturally very courageous animals, in spite of 
their rather absurd and clownish aspect (I have heard the wilde- 
beest described as “the old fool of the veld’), and many a 
bull (or cow with her calf) has successfully beaten off a clumsy 
attack by a young lion—the latter frequently having to flee 
abjectly for his life or to escape serious injury. 

Breeding: Most of the calves are born between early Decem- 
ber and mid-January in the Kruger Park, but 30 miles west of 
the present boundary they are born in November, which is 
presumably because the new grass appears there earlier 
(Stevenson-Hamilton, quoted by Ansell). Ansell suggests that in 
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many if not all parts of its range the species, while strongly 
seasonal in calving, may show variations due to quite local 
conditions. The calves run with the herd from birth, and are 
very swift even when a few hours old and show remarkable 
endurance (Ansell). Ansell also quotes a record where a new- 
born calf took less than five minutes, from the first attempt to 
stand, to run off with the herd. Mammae: One pair, inguinal. 
Young per birth: One. Period of gestation: 84 months. 

A. C. White recorded a white wildebeest cow running with 
a normal herd in the Eastern Transvaal, June-August 1950. 


BLACK WILDEBEEST : SWARTWILDEBEES 
(Connochaetes gnou (Zimmermann)) 


Xhosa: Nqu. Zulu: Nkonkoni, Mbuthuma. Cape Hottentot: 
Gnu (Harris). /Kam-kalke Bushman: !Nu (Bleek). 


Field Impression: Very dark brown (black at a distance) with 
buffy-whitish neck mane and whitish horse-like tail. Horns in 
both sexes bent sharply downwards, forwards and upwards. 
Fringe of hair on chest, and forepart of face and muzzle 
strongly whiskered with projecting tufts of coarse hair. 

Descriptive Notes: Height at shoulder (bulls) about 46 in. or a 
little more. Long hairs of tail yellowish-white, and the long 
hairs of lower jaw and mane have whitish bases and black tips. 
General colour deep umber-brown, becoming blacker on face. 
Ears narrow and pointed, and eyes very wild and goat-like. 
Mane upright, and there is a crest of long bristles in the middle 
of the lower part of the face, smaller tufts situated below the 
eyes. A fringe of long hair decorates the lower surface of the 
lower jaw, and a longer fringe projects from the lower part of 
the chest and between the forelegs. Sexes more or less alike, 
though the cows are smaller and lighter in tone. Small calves 
have long, shaggy, fawn-coloured coats, with a line of black on 
the hind part of the neck (Lydekker). Weight: approximately 
400 Ib. (bulls). Colour browner in summer months. 

Horns: Present in both sexes; bent steeply downward, for- 
ward and upward; rather widely expanded at base in mature 
bulls. Average length, 19 to 25 in. (Haagner). The record 
appears to be 26} in. (length on front curve); 74 in. (breadth of 
palm); 143 in. (tip to tip)—Selous, Cape Colony. An even longer 
pair of horns, measuring 30% in. along front curve, is recorded 
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WILDEBEESTS OR GNUS 


adult bull 
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by Rowland Ward from the Kalahari (owner’s measurement). 
Good female front curve measurements are 19} in. (Orange 
Free State) and 172 in. (Kaffrarian Museum). 

Distribution: “ Formerly found all over the Karoo district of 
the Cape Province and northwards to Orange and Vaal Rivers; 
but now only found on a few private farms and the Somerville 
Game Reserve in the Orange Free State” (Roberts). Black 
wildebeest have been introduced into the Mountain Zebra 
National Park (Cape), the Royal National Park and Rugged 
Glen Nature Reserve, and the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve of 
Natal. In the Orange Free State the original Somerville Game 
Reserve (as mentioned by Austin Roberts) was later de-pro- 
claimed and the game moved in 1958 to a more satisfactory 
area, which is now the Willem Pretorius Game Reserve, and 
here black wildebeest are thriving in fair numbers. Remnants of 
the once numerous herds are still preserved on a few private 
farms, mainly in the Orange Free State, but the species has 
ceased to exist as an entirely wild animal, and the only 
national parks containing black wildebeest at present are the 
Mountain Zebra National Park where at time of writing there 
are thirteen individuals (Payne), and the Royal National Park of 
Natal. 

Habits: This is a particularly interesting antelope to South 
Africans, as it is an entirely South African animal which was 
confined to the regions south of the Vaal River. Judging by the 
accounts of the early hunters and settlers, it must have been 
present in great numbers in the plains of the Karoo and the 
Free State, and like its cousin the blue wildebeest it was a 
sociable creature, frequently associating with ostriches, quaggas, 
etc. Probably nobody has penned a better description of its 
habits, illustrated with his superb action sketches from life, than 
J. G. Millais in his great book A Breath from the Veld (1895). 
This wildebeest associated in herds ranging from about eight to 
fifty individuals, and Millais states that the smaller troops 
usually consisted of cows and immatures with one bull; larger 
herds “may contain four or five bulls.” “When feeding they 
frequently kneel—a position which few if any of the other rumi- 
nants assume after they have ceased to be calves.” At first alarm, 
members of a herd would walk uneasily to and fro, swishing 
their white tails from side to side with such violence that the 
whistling caused by this movement could be heard nearly a mile 
away. During this preliminary manoeuvre two bulls might very 
likely start fighting violently, and then with wildly lashing tails 
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and snorts the herd would gallop away, frisking and cavorting 
and plunging wildly, usually led by an old cow. Before halting 
they would usually wheel round, strictly following the leader, 
retracing their steps before finally coming to a halt facing the 
supposed or real enemy. 

Millais records how a party of cows savagely drive off an 
unwelcome bull, or a solitary one that attempts to join the herd. 
He also describes how a cow, irritated by the persistent desire 
of her calf (whose growing horns probably hurt her) to suck, 
gave it a severe enough blow to knock it off its feet! 

This is the species responsible for the name “ gnu ”’—that 
being the name given to it by the Hottentots. It is probably due 
to the strange cry, which Millais describes as “a loud, bellow- 
ing snort with a curiously metallic ring in it.” 

Like the blue wildebeest, the black wildebeest becomes 
ferocious and untrustworthy in captivity, and its wild staring 
eyes and grotesquely bewhiskered and tufted face lend it a for- 
bidding aspect. It is a smaller animal than the blue wildebeest, 
but like the latter species the horns of young ones at first project 
straight forwards and the downward curve develops at about 
the age of one year. 

Breeding: Gestation period 8 to 84 months. A single calf is 
born between November and January (Haagner). Mammae: 
one pair, inguinal. 

Dr Austin Roberts describes the diet as Karoo bushes, suc- 
culents and grass abounding in the upland territory they inhabit. 


CAPE OR RED HARTEBEEST : ROOITHARTEBEES 
(Alcelaphus caama G. Cuvier) 


Xhosa: Xhama. Zulu: Ndluzele, Kolongwane. Tswana: Kgama. 

Transvaal Sotho: Thetele. Naron Bushman: Kama: sib. !Kung 

Bushman: | /Kau. Herero: Okachévi. Ovambo: Himba. Nama 
Hottentot: ’kaama. Sindebele: Nhlezu. 


Field Impression: An awkward-looking, high-shouldered, very 
long-faced antelope with crooked, rather upright horns rising 
from a pedicle at top of head. Rich reddish-brown, more 
purplish along back. Centre of face dark brown. No neck mane. 

Descriptive Notes: Height of bulls about 4 ft. at shoulder. 
Weight about 350-400 lb. an ungainly-looking, long and narrow- 
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faced antelope with high withers and low hindquarters, moder- 
ately broad muzzle, and tail which reaches below hocks, moder- 
ately haired with a thin crest of long hairs along upper surface 
of terminal half. General colour, reddish-brown, darkening 
almost to purple along back. Face (except between eyes), chin, 
back of neck, shoulders, thighs and tail blackish-brown. Lower 
part of rump has conspicuous whitish or yellowish patch. There 
is a tuft of hair immediately below each eye, which is wild and 
goat-like with a reddish-yellow iris. The young are paler in 
coloration. Sexes alike but bulls stouter with more massive 
horns. 

Horns: Both sexes. They average about 20 in. along the curve 
and are more massive in bulls. They project from a curious 
pedicle at top of head, rising first backwards then upwards, for- 
wards and finally backwards in a sharp curve. They are strongly 
corrugated until near the tips. Record length along curve 
appears to be 26 in., from the Orange River Colony (Rowland 
Ward, 1922). 

Distribution: “ Formerly occurring all over the Cape Province 
from the south to the north, but gradually exterminated until in 
the latter half of the last century there were none left except on 
a few private properties in the Orange Free State, Natal and 
Griqualand West ” (Roberts). Today red hartebeest occur in the 
Bontebok National Park at Swellendam (six); Addo Elephants 
National Park (nine). The greatest number of red hartebeest 
occur naturally in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, while 
this originally indigenous species has been re-introduced into 
the Willem Pretorius Game Reserve in the Orange Free State. In 
addition to this, small numbers are preserved in various provin- 
cial and municipal game reserves or nature sanctuaries, or 
private properties. In the Wankie National Park of Southern 
Rhodesia only a few occur now, and these only in the southern 
area. Elsewhere, red hartebeest occur still in the wilder parts of 
South West Africa (Namutoni Game Reserve, Etosha Pan), 
Gobabis District, Okahandja District, etc., and in the northern 
Kalahari, where they are still fairly plentiful. The species does 
not occur in the Kruger National Park, and has never been 
resident in the Eastern Transvaal, though it was originally plen- 
tiful in the north-western Transvaal bushveld. 

Habits: The Cape hartebeest has been classified in several 
local races by various authorities, those originally inhabiting 
Natal, Transvaal and Bechuanaland being said to be rather paler 
in coloration than the typical Cape race, and described under 
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the name A.c. selbornei (Lydekker)—Transvaal Red Hartebeest 
—by Dr Austin Roberts. In spite of its ungainly form, with de- 
cidedly “humped” shoulder and sloping back, the red harte- 
beest can gallop exceedingly swiftly and has remarkable staying 
power, as the old hunters knew well. “ Seldom found in thickly- 
bushed country, this hartebeest frequents typical Bechuana 
country, that is to say, wide grassy plains alternating with open 
forests, where small patches of bush and forest trees offer shelter 
from winds and frosts of winter and the blazing summer sun” 
(Bryden). It can exist for considerable periods without water. 
Troops range from a dozen to fifty, and in former days 
occasionally eighty or a hundred might be seen together. 

When a herd is grazing or resting, a watchful old cow usually 
takes up her stance on an ant-hill or other projecting feature of 
the ground, where she acts as a most efficient sentry. Hartebeest 
are rather silent animals, only occasionally uttering a sort of 
sneezing cough when alarmed or inquisitive. The horns in the 
young at first project straight and upright. 

Breeding: Mammae: two, inguinal. Gestation period: 8 
months. The principal calving time seems to be between October 
and November—at any rate in South West Africa. 


TSESSEBE : BASTERHARTBEES 
(Damaliscus lunatus Burchell) 


Shangana-Tsonga: Nondo, Mzanzi. Tswana: Tshesebe. Trans- 
vaal Sotho: Tshentshebe. Sindebele: Nkolome. 


Field Impression: Rather hartebeest-like in form and colour; 
long-faced and sloping-backed, but without so prominently a 
“humped ” shoulder; and horns shortish and rather lyre-shaped, 
not mounted on a pedicle as in the true hartebeest. Purplish-red, 
with paler rump and blackish patches on thighs and shoulders. 
Front of face blackish. Indications of vertical brindlings down 
flanks and sides of neck. 

Descriptive Notes: The genus Damaliscus consists of large- 
and medium-sized antelopes (such as topi, tiang or korrigum, 
tsessebe, blesbok and bontebok) closely related to the harte- 
beests, but differing principally from them in having less 
elevated shoulders, and horns with a simple curve—not mounted 
on a pedicle protruding from the base of the skull. An adult 
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bull tsessebe averages 46-48 in. at shoulder and weighs about 
300 lb. Rich reddish-chestnut in colour, its coat (with a fine 
silky sheen) reflects purplish hues in certain lights, and there 
are indications of darker vertical markings on sides of neck 
and flanks. The front of the long, narrow face is blackish, and 
there are patches tending to black on shoulders, hips and upper 
portions of limbs. Rump decidedly paler—more straw-coloured. 
Tail of moderate length, fringed with black hairs and tufted 
black. The young are paler—more yellowish-red. 

Horns: Both sexes, more robust in the bulls. They average 
from 12 in. along curve to 16 in. (record 174 in.). They incline 
upwards and outwards and backwards in a single, lyrate curve. 
Heavily annulated, the smooth tips incline slightly inwards and 
are widely separated. From the front aspect they suggest the 
appearance of a V. The horns of tsessebe look weak, and are 
relatively unimposing. In calves the budding horns at first pro- 
ject straight upwards. 

Distribution: The tsessebe appears never to have occurred 
south of the Eastern Transvaal of the east and southern 
Bechuanaland on the west. In the Kruger National Park it is 
most numerous in the northern areas, particularly between 
Punda Milia and Shingwidzi, but occurs sparingly in the 
southern areas. To my certain knowledge it is represented in 
no other national park or game reserve in the Republic of 
South Africa, though it occurs in game areas adjoining the 
Kruger Park in the north-eastern Transvaal. It is fairly numerous 
in the northern area (Robins) of the Wankie National Park of 
Southern Rhodesia. Elsewhere, its present distribution may be 
said broadly to include the wilder portions of Southern Rhode- 
sia, Northern Rhodesia (but in no present game reserves or 
parks there), Portuguese East Africa, northern Bechuanaland, 
Ngamiland, south-eastern Angola, Nyasaland as far as the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika and south-eastern Congo. 
North of those regions its place is taken by its cousin the topi. 

Habits: The tsessebe has the reputation of being the fastest 
South African antelope, a fact not apparent from its awkward 
build. Like all the hartebeest group, however, its appearance is 
misleading, and once it breaks into that steady, bouncing gallop 
—body well stretched out—it can continue, seemingly tirelessly, 
for miles on end, as all the old mounted hunters testified. Also 
like the hartebeest, tsessebe prefer the more open glades in the 
bush, lightly-wooded country or open grassy plains. In the 
northern areas of Kruger Park there is an abundance of such 
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country, covered with a sparse growth of stunted mopane scrub, 
and here the tsessebe finds ideal conditions. 

Usually found in herds of eight to ten, tsessebe assemble in 
larger herds at the close of the dry season where they are 
plentiful (which, alas, is only in a few localities today). They 
drink regularly where water is available, but in dry areas can 
exist for long periods without drinking. Where not greatly dis- 
turbed, tsessebe are very inquisitive, and they will stare for 
some time before moving away. They are rather stupid animals 
and have suffered much from their inquisitive habit, but in 
places where they are hunted they become exceedingly wild. 
They sometimes associate with zebras, wildebeest and other 
game; and they are entirely grass-eaters. 

Breeding: Mammae: two, inguinal. One young per birth. 
Period of gestation: 8-9 months. “The main calving time 
(Kruger National Park) is from end of September to end of 
October; but a newly-born calf was once seen at as early a date 
as Ist September, while quite little ones have been met with as 
late as beginning of December. Though it is never safe to be 
dogmatic in these matters, it seems fairly certain that the calving 
time of tsessebe is at least two months earlier than that of most 
other large antelopes in south-east Africa” (Stevenson-Hamil- 
ton). For Northern Rhodesia, Ansell gives calving months 
“ June-September, mainly July-August.” 


COMMON WATERBUCK : WATERBOK 
(Kobus ellipsiprymnus Ogilby) 


Shangana-Tsonga: Mhitlwa, Phiva. Zulu, Swazi: Phiva. Tswana: 
Pitlhwa. Transvaal Sotho: Phitlwa. Venda: Phidwa. Sindebele: 
Dumukwa. 


Field Impression: Robust, heavy-built antelope with coarse coat 
of long wiry hairs, greyish or greyish-brown in colour, darker 
on the legs. Shaggy hair round neck, and horns (males only) 
long and imposing, projecting backwards, curving upwards and 
outwards and finally forwards at tips, heavily ringed. A con- 
spicuous white elliptical mark round each quarter jointly form 
a white “ring ” round the rump at the base of the rather feebly- 
tufted and only moderately long tail. White areas round eyes 
and round nostrils, forehead reddish-brown, darker in cows. 
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Descriptive Notes: Height 48 to 53 in. at shoulder. Weight 
about 475 lb. The waterbuck are large, robust animals with 
coarse and long coats (length of coat varies locally), heavily- 
maned necks, rather short though broad ears, and moderately 
long tails with only slightly-tufted extremities. Both sexes 
coloured alike—usually blackish or brownish-grey, paler on 
flanks, but abdomen and limbs darker. Muzzie darker, and 
there are conspicuous white markings round eyes (especially 
above them) and around nostrils and chin. Also a white throat 
fringe, most conspicuous in bulls. The dark brown legs usually 
have a white band round the hooves. Forehead, more particu- 
larly in adult bulls, usually reddish. There is a very characteris- 
tic white “ring” round the rump, just near the tail, in the 
common waterbuck (the former Afrikaans name was “ Kring- 
gat”). 

Distribution: Roberts gives present distribution as: ‘“ From 
northern Zululand on the east and southern Bechuanaland and 
Western Transvaal on west, northwards to the Zambezi River ”’ 
(so far as Southern Africa is concerned). The species extends 
right through suitable areas of East, Central and West Africa, 
but from the Zambezi north intergrades with a closely-related 
species, the Defassa (Kobus defassa sp.), distinguished by a 
white patch on the rump instead of a white ring. In Zululand, 
waterbuck occur in Hluhluwe and Umfolozi Game Reserves. 
They have been re-introduced into the Willem Pretorius Game 
Reserve in the Orange Free State. In the Kruger National Park 
waterbuck are plentiful and well distributed throughout in 
suitable surroundings. They are not present in the Kalahari 
Gemsbok National Park, but are plentiful in the northern 
(Robins) area of Wankie National Park of Southern Rhode- 
sia. 

Habits: Waterbuck are among the handsomest of the larger 
African antelopes, and the bulls, especially, are magnificent 
creatures which, in both action and bearing, much recall the 
European red deer stag. The cows, with no horns but shaggy 
necks, rough wiry coats and rather clumsy aspect, appear rather 
donkey-like at a distance, but the fuzzy babies are delightful. 
They are usually found reasonably close to water of some kind, 
and they immediately make for the water when pursued by 
wild dogs or domestic ones, completely submerging their bodies 
with only their nostrils protruding. A bull, thus at bay, defends 
himself with sweeping thrusts of his great horns. Fear of cro- 
codiles usually prevents wild dogs from following waterbuck 
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into the water, and it is a strange fact that waterbuck betray 
less fear of crocodiles than almost any other buck, frequently 
wading right into water up to their shoulders when drinking. 
Whether this is in any way due to the powerful, turpentine-like 
scent exuded by waterbuck (and which is often very perceptible 
if one is close to a herd) I cannot say. Although most partial 
to the near neighbourhood of rivers, swamps, etc., waterbuck 
are quite often found in rocky, hilly country not too far from a 
large river (they seem to like the undulating, stony ridges often 
found in such country in the Kruger Park), and they are among 
the few antelopes which graze the coarse, reedy growth cover- 
ing vleis where the soil is.“‘ brak.” Indeed, in such surroundings 
they are frequently observed in the Kruger Park. Although 
mainly grazers, waterbuck also browse certain bush leaves. Al- 
though the adult bull is seldom attacked by other than lions 
(which are very partial to their flesh), young bulls, cows and 
calves are frequently killed by cheetah, leopard and wild dog. 
A wounded bull will not hesitate to charge and it can be a 
dangerous opponent. Waterbuck are gregarious, associating in 
herds of up to about twenty-five or thirty, though usually the 
herds number about a dozen or less. For the greater part of the 
year the cows with their calves and the big bulls dwell apart, 
associating in parties of their own sex, though a mature bull 
may accompany a herd of cows and immatures, at any rate for 
a while. Groups of large bulls are often seen together during 
the non-breeding months. Waterbuck sometimes associate with 
impala, zebra or wildebeest. 

Breeding: The principal breeding months in South Africa 
appear to be September, October and November; but Ansell, 
writing of Northern Rhodesia, notes: ‘“ Believed to calve at all 
times of the year.” Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Gestation 
period: 8 months. 

Waterbuck albinos or semi-albinos are not uncommon. 

Horns: Males only. Long and thick—up to 364 in.—strongly 
ridged until near tips, and brownish-yellow in natural colour. 
They are wide-spread and somewhat lyre-shaped, but vary 
greatly in width of spread (Lydekker records the tip-to-tip 
interval as varying between 35 and 84in.). They extend back- 
wards, outwards, and finally sweep forwards at the tips in 
varying degrees. In young bulls the horns at first grow straight 
upwards. The owner’s measurement record (363 in.) came from 
the Eastern Transvaal (E. H. Whittingstall) according to Row- 
land Ward (1922 edition). 
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GREATER KUDU : KOEDOE 
(Tragelaphus strepsiceros Pallas) 


Shangana-Tsonga: Hhongo. Swazi: Shongololo. Zulu: Mgankla, 
Gogo (male). Xhosa: Qudu. Transvaal Sotho: Tholo. Tswana, 
Venda: Tholo. Sindebele: Bhalabhala. 


Field Impression: Very large fawn-grey antelope with a series 
of white stripes down flanks, and bushy tails. The males with 
magnificent spiralled horns. Ears very large and broad, fringed 
with white hairs and fleshy-pink inside. Narrow mane of long 
hairs down back of neck, and bulls have tufted throat fringe, 
prolonged in a heavy brown and white neck fringe down front 
of neck to chest. Shoulder rather “ humped’; cows and calves 
more rufous-fawn. 


Descriptive Notes: Bulls measure up to nearly 5 ft. at the 
shoulder, with a weight of over 500 lb. (705 lb. has been re- 
corded). General colour greyish-fawn (old bulls are always 
greyer than cows, which are of a warmer fawn hue), becom- 
ing tan on upper legs; below knees whitish with black mark 
just above and behind the knee. A number of vertical, narrow 
white stripes adorn body and rump, and there is a broad white 
chevron between the eyes and one or two white spots (some- 
times merged into a bar) on the cheeks. Chin and sides of 
upper lip white. Front of face dark grey, blackish on top of 
muzzle. In the bulls, a heavy brown and white beard or neck 
fringe adorns the throat, extended as far down as the chest. 
This is absent in the females. But in both sexes a narrow mane 
of upright hairs extends down back of neck—continuous in the 
form of a narrow ridge of white hairs along the back to the 
tail. The latter is about a foot long, narrow and bushy, greyish- 
brown with darker tip above, white below. The ears in both 
sexes are exceedingly large and broad, their fleshy-pink interiors 
fringed and bordered with white hairs. Although greater kudu 
rival roan antelope in coming next to eland in point of size 
among the African antelopes, I think a big roan probably can 
claim the distinction, at any rate so far as weight is concerned. 


Horns: Males only. Long, massive and beautifully spiralled 
in three full curves (adults)—the extreme tips inclining some- 
times outwards, sometimes inwards. The horns are smoothly 
ridged and fluted on the outer edge. In young bulls the horns 
grow first upwards and outwards, successive spirals being added 
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with increasing age. On very rare occasions female kudu have 
grown stunted horns. In South Africa measurements along 
curve range from 384 to 654 in. (in East Africa greater kudu 
average shorter horns). The record appears to be 714 in. 
(Eastern Transvaal). An abnormally-horned female had horns 
of 37 in. (outside curve), now in the British Natural History 
Museum (Selous). The widest tip-to-tip measurement recorded 
is 494 in. (Northern Rhodesia). The narrowest tip-to-tip measure- 
ment recorded is 84 in. (Sudan). 


Distribution: “In former times from the southern districts of 
Cape Province eastwards to Natal and northwards through the 
acacia country, but now reduced to a few herds on private 
property in the Riversdale and Prince Albert districts in the 
south, and eastern Cape Province (according to Shortridge it 
no longer occurs in the Little Namaqualand area, though some- 
times straying across the Orange River)” (Roberts). Kudu are 
well represented in the Addo Elephants Park, and there are at 
time of writing five individuals in the special antelopes camp 
of that national park. In Zululand, kudu occur in the Hlu- 
hluwe, Umfolozi and Mkuzi Game Reserves. They have been 
re-introduced into the Willem Pretorius Game Reserve of the 
Orange Free State. In the Kruger National Park kudu are 
plentiful and well distributed, though they suffered badly from 
the outbreak of anthrax in the northern areas in 1960, and at 
time of writing are scarcer than hitherto in those areas of the 
park. Kudu occur in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, and 
they are plentiful and widely distributed throughout the Wankie 
National Park of Southern Rhodesia. Elsewhere, kudu occur 
in many of the wilder bushveld districts of the northern and 
north-western Transvaal, and areas adjoining Kruger National 
Park; and are still plentiful in the wilder portions of Portu- 
guese East Africa, South West Africa, Bechuanaland and 
Ngamiland, and Southern Rhodesia. 


Habits: Kudu associate as a rule in small herds which average 
from six to about twenty individuals, such herds usually con- 
sisting of cows and calves and young bulls, sometimes with a 
big bull as well. As a rule, however, the big bulls dwell apart 
in pairs, groups of four to six, or, when old, as solitaries. They 
join the cows for breeding, and during the rutting season often 
fight fiercely; occasionally getting their long, twisted horns in- 
extricably locked, when both rivals perish. An older bull is 
often found accompanied by a younger one. Kudu are prin- 
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cipally browsers, eating leaves of various trees and bushes, 
shoots, seed-pods of various sorts and wild fruits, but they also 
graze young grass. They seem to prefer broken, hilly but well- 
bushed country and they are fairly independent of water, 
though drinking regularly when this is available. 

The call, in both sexes, is a very loud, hoarse bark (“ Bogh”’) 
—that of the bull deeper and harsher than that of the cow. 
They call most frequently at night or when disturbed, and will 
thus signal the presence of lion or leopard or any other preda- 
tor. During the mating season the bark of the bull “ develops 
almost into a short roar” (Pitman). 

When alarmed and cantering away, kudu curl their bushy 
tails over the rump, fanning out the white under-surface into 
a most conspicuous “ white flag.” When dashing through thick 
bush, the bulls lay their great horns back almost along their 
shoulders, tilting up their chins as they break through dense 
thickets. In spite of their great size and enormous horns, kudu 
are gentle and inoffensive by nature in the wild state, rarely 
charging even in self-defence, though (as related in Jock of the 
Bushveld) there have been records of a bull putting up a fight, 
and I know of one instance when a young kudu bull savagely, 
and without provocation, attacked a Native attendant in a pri- 
vate zoo. However, most antelopes are untrustworthy in capti- 
vity. Many years ago a kudu, hunted by wild dogs, sought 
refuge in the grounds of the Gravelotte Hotel in north-eastern 
Transvaal. 


The adult bull is seldom attacked by predators other than 
lions, or occasionally wild dogs, but the females and young are 
attacked by leopard and cheetah, and very often by wild dogs. 
Kudu have amazing jumping powers (as agriculturists learn to 
their cost!) and only a fence over 8 ft. in height will effectively 
deter them when tasty produce is on the other side. Such a 
jump can be made easily, without even a preliminary canter. 


Breeding: “The young are born through January, and even 
later in the Eastern Transvaal” (Stevenson-Hamilton). Ansell 
records calving throughout the year in Northern Rhodesia, and 
he also records “a newly-born calf seen hidden under a bush, 
and I have twice seen a female alone with her newly-born 
young” (The Breeding of Some Larger Mammals in Northern 
Rhodesia, June 1960: W. F. H. Ansell, F.z.s.). Mammae: two 
pairs, inguinal. Period of gestation: 7-8 months. One young per 
birth. 
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SPRINGBUCK : SPRINGBOK 
(Antidorcas marsupialis Zimmermann) 


Xhosa: Bhadi. Zulu: Nsephe. Tswana: Tshephe, Maponye. 
Transvaal Sotho: Tshephe. Herero: Menyeh. 


Field Impression: Graceful, brightly-marked antelope, reddish- 
fawn above, pure white below, with dark brownish-black stripe 
dividing white belly from reddish-fawn upper part. Face white, 
with dark marking round eye extending in a streak along cheek 
to upper lip. Horns (both sexes) fairly short, ringed, curved in- 
wards in a hook. When jumping, fans out white dorsal crest in 
very characteristic fashion. 

Descriptive Notes: The springbuck may broadly be described 
as the South African representative of the gazelle group, hav- 
ing the typical face markings and lateral stripe characteristic 
of most true gazelles. However, it differs from the ordinary 
gazelle by the “presence of a deep fold in the skin of the 
middle of the back, lined with long, white, bristly hairs, and 
capable of being turned partially inside out, when the long 
hairs, in place of lying flat, are erected so as to form a sort of 
fan-like crest. It is further distinguished by having only five, in- 
stead of the usual six, pairs of cheek teeth in the lower jaw” 
(Lydekker). 

General colour of upper parts bright cinnamon-fawn, with 
the face, throat, underparts, inner sides of limbs, and the long 
hairs of the dorsal fold and the sides of the tail white. There 
is sometimes a patch of fawn on the crown of the head, a dark 
chestnut streak on each side of the face from the eye to angle 
of mouth, and a broad, dark chestnut band defining the fawn 
of the sides from the white of the belly. Tail moderately long 
and slender, with a terminal tuft of long blackish hairs. Height 
29-32 in. Weight 70-80 lb. (rams); 40-50 lb. (ewes). 

Horns: Both sexes. They curve upwards, backwards, side- 
ways and finally sharply inwards, and in rams are stout and 
thickly ringed. In ewes the horns are narrower, shorter and 
straighter, and only ringed at the base. Average length (males) 
12-163 in. Record normal pair is given (Rowland Ward) as 
163 in., but an abnormal pair is recorded by same authority as 
19 in. along the curve. 

Distribution: Austin Roberts gives distribution of the typical 
South African race (A.m. marsupialis) as “the open plains of 
the Karoo, Orange Free State, Transvaal, and generally south 
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of the Orange River to its mouth,” and it is preserved in many 
farms in these areas today. A second race, A.m. hofmeyri 
Thomas, described as having longer and heavier horns and 
more elongated ears, and averaging slightly larger in size, is 
distributed in “Great Namaqualand and Kalahari to Ngami- 
land”? (Roberts). A third race, A.m. angolensis Blaine, greatly 
resembling Hofmeyri in general features but axis of horns in 
line with frontal plane, is distributed from ‘“‘ Benguella coast to 
Kaokoveld and northern Namib ” (Roberts). 

Springbuck are plentiful in the Kalahari Gemsbok National 
Park, and a number of these antelope have been re-introduced 
into the Bontebok National Park at Swellendam. About 450 
springbuck exist in the Mountain Zebra National Park and 
there are sixty-five springbuck in the Addo Elephants National 
Park. There are no springbuck in the Natal parks or game re- 
serves, neither are there any in the bushveld of the Kruger 
National Park. 

Habits: This very beautiful animal, the national and sporting 
emblem of South Africa, is of especial interest to South Afri- 
cans. Formerly, according to S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner, 
“throughout the vast territory whose boundaries would be 
roughly about 274 longitude and 274 latitude, and especially in 
the Karoo, they literally swarmed in millions and millions, in 
numbers so vast that they cease to convey any definite idea.” 
According to Shortridge, at the present time the “ Namutoni 
Game Reserve of the Etosha Pan in South West Africa is the 
best stocked springbok reserve in the whole of Southern Africa. 
Exceptionally large droves, totalling many thousands, concen- 
trate from surrounding regions during the dry season.’ Else- 
where, except in the Kalahari Gemsbok Park, the former spec- 
tacular numbers have been pitifully reduced. Gone for ever 
now is one of the most unique and marvellous natural spec- 
tacles of the whole world—the periodic mass migration of the 
“ trekbokke,” when countless thousands of these antelope (very 
often accompanied by wildebeest, blesbok, quagga, eland, ante- 
lope of all sorts—many of which were simply engulfed by and 
forced along with the teeming armies of springbuck) surged 
across the country from the Kalahari, over the Orange River 
into Cape Colony in search of better grazing. They were 
described as travelling usually at a casual pace, feeding as they 
moved, but so densely packed that anything encountered was 
either trampled over by sheer numbers or else carried along 
with the host. While crossing hollows or rivers, those in the 
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rear literally travelled over the backs of the slowed-up or hesi- 
tant front ranks, and thousands were thus injured or drowned. 
The country behind them was completely devastated by the 
countless small hooves. These huge migrations were not regu- 
lar, but periodic (due to special circumstances such as severe 
drought), and Cronwright-Schreiner estimated that the 1896 
trek occupied a tract of country 138 by 15 miles in extent. 
T. B. Davie writes: “The writer has seen them in one con- 
tinuous stream, on the road and on both sides of the road to 
the sky line, from the town of Prieska to Draghoender, a 
distance of 47 miles, plodding on, just moving aside far enough 
to avoid the wheels of the cart ... the boks trekked on to 
the banks of the Orange River and were drowned in thousands, 
those behind pushing the front ones into the water. Some few 
got across, but most were drowned. In the course of a few 
days the trek seems to melt away. They disappear, nobody 
knows where they have gone to. They seem to get to some 
given point, stop, and vanish. I have never heard anybody speak 
of their returning. What the aim of these migrations is is also 
a mystery. Sometimes they are really in search of water and 
are poor and miserable. At other times, on two occasions in 
the writer’s knowledge, they are sleek and fat. Finally, in the 
last trek in 1896, nearly all died of rinderpest, at least it was 
put down to that.” 

The springbuck grazes principally off the various small Karoo 
bushes, and the grass in the more northern areas. They dig out 
bulbs and water-roots with their hooves. ... In the Kaokoveld 
they were often observed dusting themselves in the zebra rolling- 
grounds” (Shortridge). Shortridge avers that although in times 
of drought springbuck get together and trek to fresh grazing 
grounds, as a general rule they seldom drink. “If disturbed 
they make off in a long line; and when pressed, or even when 
crossing a road, they commence bounding into the air” 
(Haagner). The leaps are from 8 to 10 ft. in height and may be 
repeated at least half a dozen times in succession. During the 
leap the white “fan” is erected and expanded (Bryden). 

This leaping is known as “ pronking,” and J. G. Millais made 
excellent drawings from life of this strange, rather stiff-looking 
action. Cronwright-Schreiner compares it with the bucking horse. 
“The head is lowered almost to the feet, legs fully extended 
with hoofs almost bunched together; this arches the back 
sharply and throws the haunches down, making the legs appear 
unduly long. In an instant the buck seems to spurn the earth as 
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it shoots up into the air to an almost incredible height, perhaps 
straight up; for an instant it hangs arched, then down it drops. 
It scarcely seems to touch the earth when it bounds up again 
like a rocket, perhaps with a prodigious leap forward and as 
high as before; then it touches earth again, only to bound up 
once more at a sharp angle to one side, then straight up, then to 
the other side, then forward, and so it goes on. Then it will set 
off at full speed, with the fan down, the neck extended, ears and 
horns laid back until nose and neck are almost in a straight line, 
with a wonderful stride and pace . . . when a buck is really rac- 
ing, his fan is not up.” 

The springbuck is almost silent, occasionally giving a feeble 
bleat. “(When on trek) they make a very peculiar noise, a sort 
of half whistle and snort; and when some thousands of them 
are making this noise together it sounds very weird and un- 
canny, especially at night” (T. B. Davie). 

Breeding: Mammae: four. As a rule a single young one is 
born, the early summer months of October and November being 
the popular breeding season, though young ones may be found 
in any month, even as late as June and July (Haagner). The 
short horns of immature springbuck are practically unringed, 
and the points incline forward, as in reedbuck. Gestation period: 
171 days (Cologne Zoo). 

An interesting strain of “black” springbuck, in which the 
whole animal is coloured gun-metal brown, looking “steely 
black in sunlight,” with only a white blaze down the nose, is 
described by Miss M. Courtenay-Latimer from the farm Skiet- 
kuil near Murraysburg. Such black springbuck had been 
noticed among normal ones in the migration which took place 
in 1889 near Richmond, Cape. Albinos have been recorded. 


IMPALA : ROOIBOK 
(Aepyceros melampus Lichtenstein) 


Zulu, Sindebele, Swazi: Mpala. Shangana-Tsonga: Mbhala. 
Tswana, Transvaal Sotho, Venda: Phala. Herero: Palla. !Kung 
Bushman: Jou, Gu-un. 


vield Impression: Very graceful antelope, the males with thin, 
widely-lyrate horns. Rich rufous-fawn above (darker along 
sack), white below, with vertical black stripes on either side of 
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rump, and black brushlike tufts above the heels. Usually in fair- 
sized herds. Wonderful jumpers. 

Descriptive Notes: Height 34-38 in. (shoulder). Weight 130- 
160 lb. Lee Talbot gives live weight for males (East Africa): 
minimum 118 lb.; maximum 145 lb.; average 131 Ib. Adult 
females average 101 lb. The impala is the most graceful of the 
antelopes, and its warm rufous-fawn colouring, with clear line 
of demarcation along upper part of body, paling to ochre along 
flanks, clear white along abdomen, renders it easy of identifica- 
tion. Rump white below tail on either side, each white quarter 
bounded by a conspicuous black mark. Tail moderately long 
and narrow, black with white border and underside and tuft of 
white hairs at tip. Very characteristic features are the blackish 
brushes or tufts of stiff hair sprouting just above the heels of the 
hind foot, and these conceal a scent gland. There are white 
streaks in front of the very large, lustrous dark eyes and a 
white patch on the throat; and there are faint indications of 
gazelle-like darker markings running from front corner of eye 
to upper lip. Nostrils somewhat sheep-like. Ears rather narrow, 
white in front with black tips, rufous-grey behind. Sexes alike in 
colour. 

Horns: Males only. Beautifully and gracefully curved in a 
wide lyre shape, inclining slightly upwards and inwards at tips 
which are smooth and very pointed. Greater part of the horn is 
smoothly corrugated in front. Young rams first grow their horns 
as backward-directed spikes, gradually assuming the lyrate form 
of adulthood. The South African record is 274 in. The largest 
heads come from Kenya. (Kenya record 31% in.). 

Distribution: “The acacia savannas from northern Zululand 
northwards east of the escarpment, Western Transvaal and 
southern Bechuanaland northwards to the Zambezi within our 
limits, again up the Zambezi Valley to Ngamiland, and in fact all 
the warm low country wherever there is permanent water in 
otherwise dry localities. It never occurred in Little Namaqua- 
land ” (Roberts). In Zululand impala are plentiful in Hluhluwe 
and Umfolozi, Ndumu and Mkuzi Game Reserves. In the Kruger 
National Park they are easily the most widely distributed 
antelopes, being found in large numbers throughout, though 
possibly the neighbourhood of the Sabi River is their greatest 
stronghold. A number of impala have been introduced into the 
Willem Pretorius Game Reserve in the Orange Free State. In 
the Wankie National Park of Southern Rhodesia impala occur 
mainly in the northern (Robins) area. In many of the wilder 
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areas of Northern, Eastern and Western Transvaal, and Southern 
Rhodesia, impala still occur in fair number and are often pro- 
tected on private farms. 

Habits: Impala both browse and graze, though they are 
principally browsers. They are found in a great variety of 
country, though in South Africa they prefer fairly dense thorn 
or mopane bush, always fairly close to some form of permanent 
water. They usually associate in fairly considerable herds, rang- 
ing from ten to fifty individuals; such large herds usually con- 
taining one big ram and several younger ones among the pre- 
ponderating numbers of ewes and young. Old rams are often 
seen singly, or in pairs, sometimes associating with other game. 
In the northern area of Kruger National Park impala and nyala 
quite often associate together near the Pafuri and Shingwidzi 
Rivers, particularly mobs of ewes with young. During the rutting 
season (early winter in South Africa) the rams fight furiously 
(not infrequently with mortal results); chasing each other about 
and uttering loud grunting and snarling sounds which may well 
be supposed to be uttered by lion or leopard—so savage do 
they sound. As the amorous rams pursue the dainty ewes the 
former fan out their white-margined tails, often curling them 
impressively over their rumps. The impala is normally a silent 
antelope, giving utterance only to a very high-pitched, blast- 
like alarm snort; not unlike a rather reduced edition of the 
black rhino’s snort. An alarmed or suspicious herd, after utter- 
ing a rapid succession of these loud, abrupt snorts, wiil go 
bounding away, taking the most breath-taking jumps over inter- 
vening bushes, roads, etc. Indeed, the impala is the finest jumper 
in Africa, even exceeding the springbuck in this respect. Col. 
Stevenson-Hamilton has recorded one jump (with effortless ease) 
of a little over 10 ft., “and the same jump cleared in length over 
thirty feet.” 

The usual attitude when walking about is rather hunched, the 
back drawn in over the tail, and the latter strongly compressed 
between the hind legs; and on alarm it will give a series of 
quaint nervous little frisky jumps before beginning to trot 
away. Impala become astonishingly tame in national parks, and 
hardly deign to walk out of the way of an oncoming car; they 
can be studied at extremely close quarters as they group grace- 
fully round shrubs and bushes, ceaselessly nibbling leaves or 
young grass. They frequently pick up wild fruits or leaves 
dropped by vervet monkeys or baboons, and are frequently 
noticed close to these creatures along river banks. 
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The principal natural enemies of impala are leopard, 
cheetah, and particularly the wild hunting dog. Lions catch 
them when possible, but find them very alert and elusive, and 
along the lower Sabi road at Skukuza in Kruger Park have 
learnt to take full advantage of the distracting effects of slowly- 
moving cars in order to stalk them successfully. The track is 
small and neat, rounded at base and very pointed at tips, 
easily recognisable. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Usually single 
young per birth, but sometimes twins (Ansell). Gestation period: 
6 months. In the Northern and Eastern Transvaal the young 
are mainly born in November and December (particularly 
around Christmas), and they very soon join the main herd. In 
colour they are exactly the same as adults. 

The impala is closely related to the gazelle group. 


BONTEBOK : BONTBOK 
(Damaliscus pygargus Pallas) 


(There appear to be no records of Bantu or Bushman names.) 


Field Impression: A robustly-built, medium-sized antelope with 
only moderately long horns in both sexes, curving gently up- 
wards, backwards, slightly inwards at tips, strongly annulated 
until near tips. Very richly and beautifully marked with white 
blaze down centre of face, white rump, base of tail, under- 
parts and legs below knees and hocks. Sides of face, neck and 
foreshoulders rich purplish-brown, blacker on sides and upper 
portions of limbs, paling to tawny-ochre along upper back. 
Horns dark in colour. Rather “hump” shouldered, with long, 
narrow face like the tsessebe and topi, and the hartebeest, to 
which it is related. 

Descriptive Notes: Height at shoulder about 3 ft. 3 in. Weight 
about 200 lb. Length of head and body 5 ft.; tail about 18 in. 
including the terminal tuft (Haagner). A white blaze begins 
between the horns and spreads over the face to the tip of the 
nose. The body, sides of face and neck are rich purplish-brown, 
paler on shoulders and middle of back, and darker on sides 
and upper portions of limbs (becoming almost black on the 
quarters). Belly pure white, sharply defined from the dark sides. 
Rump also white, as well as the insides of the limbs and the 
outsides of the lower half (Haagner). 
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Horns: Both sexes, stouter in males. They curve outwards 
and backwards, the terminal third slightly inwards and for- 
wards, ringed with twelve or thirteen transverse ridges. They 
are darker in colour than the similarly-shaped horns of the 
related blesbok. Length along curve 12-16 in. (Record 16% in. 
—British Museum). 

Distribution: “Has not been known outside the southern 
districts of the Cape Province between Knysna and Caledon 
districts with practically the same distribution as the now 
extinct blue buck. Through the foresight of the Van Breda and 
Van der Byl families in the Bredasdorp district this species was 
saved from extinction. . . .” (Roberts). During the year ending 
31st March 1961 the Bontebok National Park was re-estab- 
lished at Swellendam, and the original herd was successfully 
transferred there from Bredasdorp. Sixty-three buck were 
released, of which four died, leaving fifty-nine. Since the trans- 
fer fourteen lambs have been born in the new park, and the 
bontebok are doing very well in their new abode (Payne). The 
Bontebok National Park contains the second largest existing 
concentration of these beautiful animals. Over one hundred of 
them are protected on Bowker’s farm in the Eastern Province. 
Small numbers have been introduced into the Cape Point Nature 
Reserve and a few are preserved on private farms in their 
original area, otherwise the species is confined to specimens 
in the zoos of the world. 

Habits: “There is, I think, no large mammal in the whole 
world whose coat shows a greater richness of bloom and a more 
abrupt contrast of colours than the bontebok,” wrote F. C. 
Selous in 1906, and that was definitely my own impression 
when I saw my first specimen in its natural surroundings. AI- 
though hardly a graceful-looking antelope, its vivid colouring 
in bright sunlight—particularly the almost purple-lilac tinge 
of the back—renders it one of the most beautiful of the truly 
South African antelopes. There is extremely little on record 
about the general habits of bontebok, and I cannot do better 
than quote the information supplied by that very reliable ob- 
server, F. C. Selous: “In habits the bontebok is precisely 
similar to the blesbok. The calves are dropped in September 
and October, and, as with most other African antelopes, gain 
strength so rapidly that when a week old they cannot be run 
down by an ordinary shooting-horse. Bontebok no doubt once 
congregated in vast droves. Those on the enclosed farms near 
Cape Agulhas associated in small herds of from half a dozen to 
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twenty or thirty individuals. Though not very wild, they would 
not allow anyone to approach on foot within 300 yards, though 
they would often permit a cart and horses to be driven much 
nearer before taking alarm. They seemed, indeed, to know that 
no danger was to be apprehended from outside the fence, for J 
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saw three stand and calmly watch a cart that was being driven 
along the road outside the fence within 100 yards of them. 
When alarmed, they ran against the wind with great speed 
and endurance, and when pressed lay flat to the ground, with 
their heads held so low that their noses appeared almost to 
touch the grass.” 
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In young bonteboks the face blaze is blackish. “ Their food 
consists of the herbage of the veld, which in Bredasdorp Divi- 
sion is composed of rhenoster bush, coarse grass and heather ” 
(Sclater). 

Breeding: ‘“ Young are born in latter end of August or 
beginning of September, but the time varies a great deal” 
(Sclater). Period of gestation: 9-10 months. 


BLESBOK : BLESBOK 
(Damaliscus albifrons Burchell) 


Xhosa: Linga. Tswana, Transvaal Sotho: Noné. 


Field Impression: Very like the bontebok, but considerably 
darker and duller in coloration. Lighter brown, instead of 
purplish, on upper parts of body. White blaze on forehead is 
divided by a brown line. Outsides of limbs below knees and 
hocks not white, and far less white on belly and rump. Horns 
paler in colour, not blackish as in bontebok. 

Descriptive Notes: “Similar to bontebok, but generally 
lighter brown on upper parts of body, the ‘saddle-mark ’ less 
defined and more widely extended, the white of the forehead 
separated by the brown of the sides extending across just 
above the level of the eyes; only the base of the tail white, the 
white of underparts not extending round the base of the tail 
on the back of the rump, and the legs less white, the brown 
extending uninterruptedly outside to the hoofs. In general shape 
and horns similar” (Roberts). Height about 34 ft. 

Horns: Similar in form to those of bontebok (both sexes), 
but markedly paler or duller in colour. 12-18 in. along curve 
(record, 183 in. for male; 164 in. for female). 

Distribution: “The upper Karoo districts northwards to 
Southern Transvaal and southern Bechuanaland; formerly 
plentiful, but now preserved only on private property and in 
the Orange Free State Game Reserve’ (Roberts). There are at 
present forty-five blesbok (introduced) in the Mountain Zebra 
National Park. A fair number of blesbok have been re-intro- 
duced into the Willem Pretorius Game Reserve in the Orange 
Free State. They are also preserved on a number of private 
farms in the Orange Free State and Southern Transvaal High- 
veld. Also at Ranch Motel, near Pietersburg. 

Habits: Little seems to have been recorded about the habits 
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of the truly wild blesbok, and the following notes are mainly 
culled from the writings of H. A. Bryden. Although the tsessebe 
is generally considered to be the fastest South African ante- 
lope, Bryden avers that this distinction really belongs to the 
blesbok. “The blesbok’s gait is in the slower paces of the 
animal like that of a hartebeest, heavy and somewhat laboured. 
When really excited and well extended, however, the blesbok, 
like the hartebeest, stretches itself out in a wonderful manner 
and reels off mile after mile with swift, machine-like action. 
When alarmed, these antelopes stand in a curiously stiff and 
constrained attitude, with the head well aloft, the neck erect, 
the forelegs and hind legs held rigidly and spread wide apart. Mr 
J. G. Millais, who spent some time on a blesbok and black 
wildebeest farm in the Orange Free State many years ago, has 
some excellent sketches of these animals in his delightful book 
A Breath from the Veld.” 

Breeding: Haagner notes “only one young one is born at a 
time, usually in early spring.” Period of gestation: presumably 
similar to bontebok, but I can find no record. 

Haagner states that in days gone by “the blesbok roamed 
over the veld in large herds, consorting with the springbuck, 
although it now exists in flocks of from ten to a couple of 
hundred individuals in the Orange Free State, Transvaal and 
Bechuanaland, and on one farm in the Steynburg District of 
Cape Colony ” (1920). Its flesh is very good eating, and blesbok 
venison, shot under control on well-stocked farms, appears 
regularly on the Johannesburg market. 
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REEDBUCK : RIETBOK 
(Redunca arundinum Boddaert) 


Xhosa: Ntlangu. Zulu: Nhlangu, Mziki, Msagogo. Shangana- 

Tsonga: Nhlangu. Transvaal Sotho: Lekwena, Letlabu. Venda: 

Dahvu. Tswana: Cipohata. /Kung Bushman: Po:ku. Sindebele: 
Mziki. 


Field Impression: A gracefully-built, rather wiry-coated ante- 
lope of a dull, yellowish-buff all over, paler below and on the 
sides of the face. Black stripe down front of forelegs. Tail very 
bushy, white below, bobs up and down conspicuously as animal 
canters away—which it does in very typical “rocking horse ” 
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movements. Only the males have horns which are black, ridged 
almost as far as the tips, and curved gently forwards at the tips. 

Descriptive Notes: Shoulder height (rams) 36 in. Weight 
about 160-180 lb. General coloration pale tawny or reddish-buff, 
paling to white below, and paler on sides of face and around 
eyes. There is a curious rounded swelling on the nose and a 
small, circular bare patch below the ear. Front of forelegs black, 
encircling the limb just above the hoof. Tail very bushy, white 
below. Ears rather large but narrow, and eyes very large and 
dark. Coat fairly coarse-haired. 

Horns: From 15 in., the record being 18 in. (South Africa). 
Present normally in males only, they are black in colour, ridged 
for about two-thirds their length, with a soft pad at their bases. 
They curve upwards and backwards (sometimes outwards) with 
the tips directed forwards, and may generally be described as 
being similar in general form, in miniature, to those of water- 
buck. 

Distribution: “ Eastern Cape Province eastwards to Natal and 
thence northwards to the Zambezi River and beyond, in Trans- 
vaal extending westwards to Rustenburg District, and in South- 
ern Rhodesia extending westwards to Ngamiland and the north- 
ern part of South West Africa where there is permanent water ” 
(Roberts). 

Reedbuck are represented in the Hluhluwe, Umfolozi, Ndumu 
and Mkuzi Game Reserves of Zululand and also in the Sordwana 
Bay National Park, the False Bay Park, Umlalazi Nature Re- 
serve, Giant’s Castle Game Reserve, Royal Natal National Park 
and Rugged Glen Nature Reserve, Loteni Nature Reserve, 
Krantzkloof Nature Reserve, Kamberg Nature Reserve in Natal. 

In the Kruger National Park reedbuck are distributed 
throughout, perhaps most plentifully in the northern areas, but 
are nowhere common though quite often seen. In the neigh- 
bouring Lowveld areas, and on many private farms and nature 
sanctuaries in the Transvaal reedbuck are preserved, but no- 
where, I think, can they be said to be as common today as they 
were formerly in suitable areas. In the Wankie National Park 
of Southern Rhodesia reedbuck are thinly distributed through- 
out, but nowhere common—though they are most plentiful and 
likely to be seen in the Robins area. Shortridge gives the South 
West African distribution as “the Caprivi, the Okavango and 
northern Ovamboland.” 

Habits: Reedbuck usually occur in small parties of from three 
to six, frequently in pairs, and sometimes quite solitary (either 
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sex). They favour open grassland, particularly of a marshy 
nature, or areas of reedy growth near margins of rivers. They 
never occur in very thick bush or forest. Their rather drab- 
yellowish colouring and very bushy tails (which are either 
erected fanwise or bob up and down as they canter away) assist 
easy identification; while the rather widespread backward and 
forward curved, ridged horns of the rams are equally distinctive. 
When alarmed, or when calling to one another, reedbuck utter 
curious whistling cries (a characteristic sound at night in reed- 
buck country) and a series of short whistling squeaks some- 
times accompanies each jump as they bound away through the 
grass. The action of a reedbuck moving thus is most character- 
istic. Though graceful, it is rather stiff, with fore and hind legs 
kicked out stiffly with each jump—producing a very “ rocking- 
horse ” like motion. The bushy tail is fanned out over the rump 
(kudu-like), or else bobbed conspicuously up and down, the 
white under-surface gleaming weirdly when viewed in the 
dusk. Where undisturbed, reedbuck tend to become very tame 
and confiding, and they will often attempt to avoid observation 
by lying very flat, neck extended along the ground. Their buff- 
coloured coats harmonise perfectly with the long rank veld 
herbage, and even when standing upright perfectly still they 
are very hard to notice. But they depend very much upon good 
grassy or reedy covert, and when this is ravaged by drought or 
human interference, and particularly when the countryside has 
been devastated by violent grass fires, reedbuck suffer terribly, 
as in the open they are easily run down by dogs and fall an 
easy prey to wild predators. Their worst natural enemies are 
leopard, cheetah and wild hunting dogs, and the larger wild cats, 
such as the caracal (“ rooikat ”), no doubt prey on females and 
young. The female reedbuck, incidentally, is only slightly 
smaller than the male. They graze mostly during the very 
early mornings and evenings, and during moonlight nights, 
spending the hotter hours resting in the shade. Vaughan-Kirby 
has observed them taking refuge by submerging themselves in 
water when pursued by dogs. The track is like that of an im- 
pala, pointed in front, broadening out behind, but the halves of 
the hooves splay more. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. One young per 
birth. Occasionally twins (Verheyen, 1951). ‘“ Lambing is prob- 
ably at any time of year” (Ansell, Northern Rhodesia). Period 
of gestation: 74-8 months. 

Albinism has been recorded fairly often among reedbuck. 
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The reedbuck is principally a grazer, but “can be sad depreda- 
tors of growing crops and garden produce, unless efficient means 
are taken to keep them out ” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 


MOUNTAIN REEDBUCK : ROOIRIBBOK 
(Redunca fulvorufula Afzelius) 


Xhosa, Zulu: Nxala. Shangana-Tsonga: Nhlangu. Tswana: 
Lehele. Transvaal Sotho: Letlabo. Venda: Davhu. Swazi: 
Shitswiyo. 


Field Impression: Rather like but smaller than a reedbuck; 
the horns of the rams very much smaller and more definitely 
“hooked ” forward at the tips. Greyish in colour, more yellow- 
ish or fulvous on head and upper neck. Underparts white, as 
also under-surface of bushy tail. Legs not black or dark brown 
in front as in reedbuck. 

Descriptive Notes: ‘‘ General colour greyish like the reedbuck, 
but the head and neck rather yellower, and legs not dark brown 
in a line along the front, and the white of the underparts rather 
more extensive; in size considerably smaller in all respects ” 
(Roberts). 

Horns: “ Rather short, ringed for the lower half, with the ter- 
minal half curved forward, 5-7 in.; record 9-4 in.” (Haagner). 
Normally present in males only. 

Distribution: “Mountains of the south, east and central 
plateau of Orange Free State, Transvaal, Griqualand West, per- 
haps the southern mountains of South West Africa (see Short- 
ridge) and Southern Rhodesia; it has never been recorded north 
of the Zambezi River, except north of the Equator where a 
smaller mountain reedbuck (R. Chanleri) occurs . . .” (Roberts). 
Mountain reedbuck occur in the Mountain Zebra National 
Park (Cape). They occur in the Hluhluwe and Umfolozi Game 
Reserves of Zululand, in the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve, 
Royal National Park and Rugged Glen Nature Reserve, Loteni 
Nature Reserve and Kamberg Nature Reserve in Natal. 

In Kruger National Park mountain reedbuck appear to be 
confined to the hills north of Malelane, “and possibly elsewhere, 
but has never been found among the Lebombo Hills, which 
are apparently unsuited to its habits” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 
The late Leo Lownds stated that they are occasionally seen from 
the roads near Malelane in the Kruger Park, after a grass fire or 
a prolonged drought has driven them down from the hills. 
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Habits: Mountain reedbuck are more gregarious than reed- 
buck, often associating in small groups of five or six to a dozen 
in number; “never on the bleak open mountain summits like 
vaal ribbok, but always on the ‘hang’ of the mountains. Their 
favourite resorts are amongst the scattered sugar bushes and dry 
grass on the sunny slopes and in the shallow gullies, and in such 
places they are more approachable than the vaal ribbok on the 
summit. Among the rocks they are quite as active as vaal ribbok 
in a troop, but only when all have been alarmed on the edge of 
a kloof together. When lying down, if they think themselves un- 
seen, like reedbuck they will often permit one to approach very 
near. Mountain reedbuck invariably run either round or 
obliquely down a hill, seldom climbing as the vaal ribbok 
does. . . . Their action when in motion is similar to that of a 
reedbuck and the tail is always similarly fan-spread. They drink 
regularly once a day and are entirely grass feeders” (Vaughan- 
Kirby). Stevenson-Hamilton notes that “when disturbed, they 
usually run round and round a hill a short way below the top, 
stopping in the open valleys and necks between adjoining 
features to see if they are still pursued. They seldom move more 
than three or four hundred yards before pulling up to look 
back. The ears are so long and slender and the horns so short 
that, except for their smaller size, the females—in the absence of 
binoculars—might easily be mistaken for males at a distance.” 
“After dark they come off the hills and feed down towards the 
nearest water, near which they remain during the night, getting 
back to the rough ground before dawn. They drink once or 
twice during the night, according to the state of the atmosphere, 
so far as we have been able to observe their habits in the re- 
serve” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 

Breeding: Mammae: four. I can find no record of gestation 
period, but probably similar to that of reedbuck. A single young 
one is born, the majority between October and December. The 
young have very woolly coats. 


GREY RHEBUCK : VAAL RIBBOK 
(Pelea capreolus Bechstein) 


Xhosa, Zulu: Liza. Tswana: Lehele. Transvaal Sotho: Letsa. 
Southern Sotho: Letsa, Kokoropo (male), Mofokeng. 


Field Impression: Standing about 30 in. at shoulder (rams), this 
entirely South African antelope, confined entirely to the moun- 
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tain plateaux, is unlike any other species and easy to identify at 
a glance by reason of its curiously wooily grey coat, long nar- 
row legs, pointed narrow ears, rather swollen nose, and in the 
males the very narrow, pointed, and almost upright horns. Tail 
bushy. 

Descriptive Notes: Colour greyish-brown, almost pure grey in 
young examples; head and limbs of a darker tint. Fur rabbit- 
like or woolly, thick and soft; ears very long, pointed, and nar- 
row; neck long and slender; tail moderately long and bushy. 
Height at shoulder about 24 ft. (Haagner). Roberts notes that 
the woolly hair is inclined to be more curly than straight as in 
other antelopes, and that the legs are rusty-yellowish on the 
lower part and the same colour on the face. Underparts and 
underside of bushy tail white. No bare patches below ears. 

Horns: Males only. Straight, pointed, and ringed for about 
half their length, 7-9 in.; record 114 in. (Haagner). 

Distribution: “ Hilly country of the Republic of South Africa, 
extending, in the south, as far north as Clanwilliam District, and 
on the east, northwards into the Orange Free State, Griqualand 
West and Transvaal” (Roberts). “There are still a few vaal 
rhebok in the Cape Peninsula: probably something like two to 
three dozen between Glencairn and Cape Point” (Leonard Gill, 
1930). “ Fairly plentiful in the hills near Gaberones in eastern 
Bechuanaland ” (Neale, 1930). 

Vaal ribbok have been re-introduced into the Addo Elephants 
National Park (Cape) and into the Bontebok National Park at 
Swellendam. In Natal they occur in the Giant’s Castle Game 
Reserve, the Royal National Park and Rugged Glen Nature Re- 
serve and the Loteni Nature Reserve. There are no vaal ribbok 
in the Kruger National Park, though I believe they still occur on 
some of the higher Drakensberg slopes of the north-eastern 
Transvaal. 

Habits: Dr Austin Roberts insists that the “ vaal ribbok is de- 
serving of special protection on scientific grounds, as it is one 
of the most peculiar antelopes of South Africa, apparently not 
directly related to any others and a relic of the distant past.” 
“Fortunately there are many farmers who protect them purely 
on grounds of sentiment, as it is not considered an edible animal 
owing to the presence of botuline larvae under the skin; but 
there are occasions when it has been destroyed because of its 
alleged habit of attacking and destroying the rooi ribbok or 
mountain reedbuck ” (Roberts). But of course it is poached by 
Natives. 
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The only wild specimen I have seen alive was a fine ram which 
I disturbed on Smit’s Farm near Cape Point. Its action, as it 
galloped gracefully away over the wiry heather and stony 
ground, resembled greatly that of a reedbuck, jumping lightly 
up and down on its slender legs, with white bushy tail curled 
and fanned over its rump. It continued for about 80 yards before 
halting to look back. It then galloped on, finally disappearing 
over the brow of a small hill. It halted again, however, half- 
concealed by some large greyish-pink boulders (with which its 
dun colour harmonised very well) before finally vanishing from 
my view. The ground all around was imprinted with the narrow, 
pointed spoor of these rhebuck, and the drawing of the track 
was done on this occasion. 

In this animal, the naked part of the nose (rhinarium) is very 
large and swollen, and there are no ante-orbital (tear) glands. 
“Unlike the mountain reedbuck, this species is generally found 
on the flat tops of the table mountains which are so common in 
South Africa, as well as on the higher levels of the ranges. It 
goes in small parties. It is a grass feeder and descends at night. 
The alarm note is a sharp cough” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 
Vaughan-Kirby records that “‘ vaal rhebok associate in pairs, or 
in herds of six or eight to fifteen or twenty in number; 
occasionally old rams lead a solitary life. Although mountain- 
loving antelopes, their habitat is by no means so strictly confined 
to the range summits as has been stated. On the lower terraces 
they lie up during the day amongst outcropping rocks or patches 
of bracken, while on the mountains they lie among the stones or 
in little gullies on the sheltered slopes, or on open, stony table 
lands. At night they descend to lower ground to drink and to 
feed in the sheltered hollows, making their way back to higher 
ground at sunrise. Their activity is boundless and their energy 
untiring, and though presenting a somewhat stilty appearance 
when at rest they quickly disillusion the observer when they 
start to run. To attempt to reach vaal rhebok from below when 
they are occupying a mountain summit is almost useless. In the 
rutting season the rams utter a deep guttural note during the 
night, but their ordinary call of alarm is a sharp coughing snort. 
They are grass feeders and their flesh is poor. During the dry 
weather they are attacked by bot fly which burrow under the 
skin.” The rams fight severely during the rutting season. Short- 
ridge notes that vaal rhebuck running amok have been known to 
kill sheep and goats, which presumably owing to their compara- 
tively slow movements were possibly unable to get out of the 
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way. They have also been accused of killing rooi rhebuck (moun- 
tain reedbuck). In this connection, Austin Roberts writes: “In 
one instance a single ram had developed a habit of killing goats 
belonging to Natives; another writer gave an account of having 
seen blood on the horns of a ram which had been shot because 
it had developed the habit of attacking rooi ribboks. Another 
gave his experience with a young (tame) ram which became such 
a menace to strange dogs and Natives visiting the property that 
it was eventually stabbed to death by one of the Natives. Thus 
there was some foundation for the rumour, but the facts were 
doubtless exaggerated as an excuse for slaughter ” (African Wild 
Life, Vol. 1, No. 1). Of course most antelopes in captivity are apt 
to become dangerous, and this is no reflection on their tempera- 
ments in the wild state. 

Breeding: Mammae: four, inguinal. “I suspect that they some- 
times have two young at birth, as I have seen two young of the 
same age with a ewe in attendance” (Roberts). According to 
Pocock, pedal glands are present on both hind and fore feet, 
the hoofs of which resemble more those of goats and sheep than 
the Reduncinae. 


BUSHBUCK : BOSBOK 
(Tragelaphus scriptus Pallas) 


Cape Bushbuck (7.s. sylvaticus Sparrman). 
Limpopo Bushbuck (T7.s. roualeynei Selous). 
Chobe Bushbuck (T.s. ornatus Pocock). 


Xhosa: Mbabhala, ungece (male), Nkonka (male). Zulu, Sinde- 

bele, Swazi: Mbabhala (generic and female), Nkonka (male). 

Shangana-Tsonga: Mbvala, Xoxwe, Hodzolume (male). Tswana: 

Serolo-botlhoko. Transvaal Sotho: Serolo, Pabala, Tshoso. 
Venda: Mbavhala, Tshishosho. 


Field Impression: A thickset, rather coarse-haired antelope in 
which the males have fairly short and stout but very pointed 
spiralled horns and very thick necks. Tail bushy. Dark reddish- 
brown (almost black in old rams of the southern race), more 
rufous in females and young, with white spots on cheeks, very 
conspicuous “clerical” collar of white on lower part of neck, 
and a few white stripes or spots on flanks and hindquarters 
(often absent in old rams). Forepart of legs white, with black 
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bands round knees and upper part of hind legs. They have an 
erectile dorsal ridge of long hairs, more or less white in males, 
darker in ewes. 

Descriptive Notes: Dark brown, with rufous tinge becoming 
darker below except on abdomen which is white. Also darker 
on haunches, chest and forequarters. An erectile crest of long, 
coarse hairs, dark brown on shoulders and back of neck, be- 
comes white along ridge of back in the rams, but is shorter 
and darker in ewes. Sometimes a few white spots in the form 
of a longitudinal bar along flanks, and a few white flecks on the 
haunches, on which the hair is wiry and lengthy. Two white 
spots on the dull rufous cheeks merging into the white of the 
chin, and an indistinct white mark in front of each eye. White 
patch on throat and a very pronounced white bar across upper 
chest—rather reminiscent of a clergyman’s collar! In older rams 
the body markings (apart from cheek spots and chest gorget) 
become indistinct. Inner sides of lower parts of legs white. Outer 
sides of legs, continued in patch round knees and hocks, dark 
brown to black. Ears medium but broad, white-fringed in front. 
Neck in rams exceedingly thick and muscular, the lower part 
with a curious “collar” of very short hairs. Tail bushy, dark 
brown above, white below. Females and young rams are more 
rufous in tone. Shoulder height up to 36 in. Weight 100-170 lb. 
(an East African pair, quoted by Shortridge, gives: ram, height 
354 in.; ewe, height 314 in. In bushbuck the ewes are consider- 
ably smaller than the rams. 

Horns: Normally in males only (Haagner gives a photo- 
graph of a female pair), from 14 in. to just over 213 in. The 
Southern African record, apparently, is 193 in. from Natal 
(Mills). They project straight back with a single spiral; fluted 
along the edge, the points dagger-sharp in young males, becom- 
ing much worn and blunted in old specimens. 

Distribution: T.s. sylvaticus: “ From the southern Cape Pro- 
vince forests of Grootvadersbosch, George, Knysna and 
eastern Cape Province to the scrub and forests of Natal, Zulu- 
land, and eastern escarpment from Natal to Zoutpansberg. From 
the low country of Portuguese south-east Africa northwards 
and westwards its place seems to be taken by, first the Limpopo 
River form, and then by the more spotted, and even banded, 
forms of the tropics; but these forms need further study ” 
(Roberts). 

T.s. roualeyenei: ‘“ North-east Zululand northwards to the 
Limpopo River and westwards up that valley to the lower 
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Crocodile River, but not in the mountain forests of Swaziland, 
Eastern Transvaal and Zoutpansberg, where the southern form 
occurs. In Southern Rhodesia it occurs at least as far as Mel- 
setter District, but in Mashonaland Selous has recorded the 
banded form related to that of Ngamiland, which would seem to 
occur in Northern Rhodesia to Nyasaland. I have examined a 
male adult from Birchenough Bridge ” (Roberts). 

T.s. ornatus: ‘“Ngamiland, though said to extend through 
Northern Rhodesia to southern Congo, eastwards to Nyasaland, 
and south of the Zambezi River into Mashonaland. Animals 
from the eastern parts at least do not appear to be quite the 
same, as they are lighter coloured in both sexes, the throat less 
extensively white, the bands and spots less distinct ’’ (Roberts). 
Of the national parks and game reserves, bushbuck occur in 
Hluhluwe, Umfolozi, Ndumu, Mkuzi and St. Lucia Game Re- 
serves, of Zululand; the False Bay Park, Umlalazi Nature Re- 
serve, Dhlinza Forest Nature Reserve, Giant’s Castle Game Re- 
serve, Royal National Park and Rugged Glen Nature Reserve, 
Loteni Nature Reserve, Krantzkloof Nature Reserve in Natal. In 
Kruger National Park (T.s. roualeynei form) they occur near all 
the rivers and streams throughout, and are especially easily seen 
at Letaba (near rest camp), and at Pafuri in the Nyala bush. In 
the Wankie National Park (S. Rhodesia) bushbuck are not com- 
mon and are most numerous near the Deteema Dam and neigh- 
bouring Bumbusi River in the Robins area. Along the banks of 
the Zambezi, near Victoria Falls, the form occurring is the chobe 
bushbuck (7.s. ornatus), more richly striped and banded along 
the flanks than the southern races, and this may often be seen 
from the river launches. 

Habits: The southern Cape bushbuck is the darkest and 
plainest-coloured of the three races within our limits, the rams 
being very dark brown, almost black when old, with very few 
spots on haunches and the barest traces of vertical flank stripes. 
The females are more rufous-tinged with rather more spots and 
stripes, but still comparatively few. In the Limpopo form of the 
low country from Zululand to the Limpopo both sexes are 
warmer, more rufous-tinted (the rams still darker than the ewes), 
with distinct indications of vertical stripes and a row of spots 
along the flank, and more numerous spots on the haunches, in 
both sexes. Finally, in the chobe form of the Zambezi, Ngami- 
land and north, Roberts’s description is: “Colour dark red with 
as many as seven or eight transverse white stripes, about six 
white spots on the shoulders and as many as twenty on the 
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hindquarters, and a line of white spots passing longitudinally 
above the belly. Female: smaller than the male, chestnut in 
colour, marked with only three or four faint white stripes and 
with fewer spots than the other sex. Belly, reddish-yellow, paler 
than the sides of the body; outer limbs chestnut above, and 
below knees and hocks. Hairs on ridge of back dark brown.” 

Being more or less nocturnal, bushbuck are seldom seen, even 
where fairly plentiful, except in the early mornings or late 
afternoons when they emerge from the dense covert in which 
they lie up during the day to feed. They feed all night. They 
prefer thickly-wooded ravines or gullies, well-timbered kloofs, 
or patches of forest, and in the more open low country usually 
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haunt the neighbourhood of rivers or streams which are 
usually bordered by “marginal” forest, or at least denser 
growth of reeds, tree or shrub. They are solitary creatures, 
dwelling either singly or in pairs, perhaps occasionally in 
family groups. The older rams tend to lead a quite solitary 
existence, and where undisturbed they will remain in the same 
relatively small area for years, provided there is always water 
within reach. Bushbucks mainly browse leaves, shoots, seedpods 
and wild fruits, but they like young sweet grass, and graze the 
fresh young grass sprouting from recently burnt areas. Un- 
fortunately they are very destructive to all kinds of garden 
flowers (particularly roses, hydrangeas, and the succulent leaves 
of some geraniums), granadilla vines, and a variety of agricul- 
tural produce when accessible; and, like kudu, they are good 
jumpers and can clear any fence under 7 ft. 
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The rams have been accused of “ barking ” citrus trees. Where 
they occur, the loud, hoarse bark uttered by both sexes (an 
abrupt, hollow “ bogh,” similar to, but of lesser volume than, 
that of kudu and nyala) is a common nocturnal sound and (to 
me) a delightful one. This bark is used as a challenge in the 
rutting season; a communication call; and an alarm signal 
when danger, in the form of man, marauding dog, or leopard 
has been apprehended. I have listened to the local bushbucks 
signalling the movements of a leopard after dark so efficiently 
that one could follow his whole route by ear—assisted 
occasionally by his sullen, rasping grunts. Although Roberts 
states that “ bushbuck females always utter a louder bark than 
the males,” in my experience the ram has a much harsher and 
deeper note, and in a rocky valley where the echo is tossed from 
place to place, it can be very impressive. The rams fight savagely 
during the rut, and the bushbuck is a most courageous ante- 
lope, charging dangerously when wounded or bayed, and many 
dogs and not a few hunters have been badly mauled by rams 
in such circumstances, as the short, stout horns, dagger-sharp 
in young animals, manipulated by the powerful, muscular neck, 
can be used with deadly effect. In captivity, too, the rams often 
become treacherous and dangerous. 

When alarmed in thick bush or undergrowth, bushbuck 
plunge through the herbage in great jumps, their motions 
signalled by a steady crash! crash! crash! their bushy tails 
bobbing up and down or else curled over their rumps like kudu. 
They rely greatly on dense covert, however, as they are not 
particularly fast in the open—when they are easily run down 
by dogs. Their principal natural enemies are leopards, and wild 
dogs when the latter can catch them in the open. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. A single young per 
birth. They lamb right through the spring and summer in 
South Africa, from September to March (Stevenson-Hamilton), 
and Ansell (Northern Rhodesia) notes “ while, from published 
records, there is the probability of a peak lambing period, it 
seems that the species may lamb in any month.” Gestation 
period: 6-7 months. A newly-born lamb was noticed with its 
mother here on 7th June (1963). 
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NYALA : NYALA BOSBOK 
(Tragelaphus angasii Gray) 


Zulu, Shangana-Tsonga, Venda: Nyala. 


Field Impression: Decidedly “ large”’ medium, the nyala comes 
halfway between kudu and bushbuck in size, and it bears points 
of resemblance to both. The rams, much larger than the ewes, 
are dark grey with a number of rather faint, narrow white 
vertical stripes, a thick white and dark dorsal fringe (erected 
under emotional excitement), tan-coloured legs below knees and 
hocks, and brownish tan forehead. A heavy fringe of dark 
brown hairs, crossed by a white band on the lower neck, depends 
from the throat and neck and is extended as a mantle along 
the chest and haunches. White spots on the cheeks and a white 
chevron between the eyes. Tail very bushy, dark brown above, 
white below. Horns, males only, long and rather lyre-shaped 
(narrowly) with a single graceful spiral, black with ivory- 
coloured tips. The females are rich chestnut-rufous, with about 
a dozen narrow, pure white stripes down flanks and spots on 
cheeks and haunches. Similar in size to impala females, with 
which they often associate in Kruger National Park. The nyala 
ram, owing to his heavy shaggy coat and chest fringe, looks 
considerably heavier and more massive than he is in reality. 
Descriptive Notes: Height (rams) 42 in. at shoulder. Weight 
260-310 lb. The male is dark grey, inclining to chocolate-brown 
on neck, face, and above knees and hocks. Forehead and legs 
below knees and hocks, tawny chestnut or tan. White chevron 
between the eyes and several white spots on cheeks; chin, front 
of upper lip and lower throat white; ears reddish with black 
tips. The neck is covered with long dark hair, which extends 
along belly and haunches to the knees. There is a white tuft on 
the dewlap (arranged in the shape of a whorl or crown), 
another under the belly, and one on flanks and thighs. Along 
back of neck to shoulders is a dark brown crest of longer hairs; 
from shoulders to rump the dorsal fringe is white with dark 
tips. There are twelve to fourteen narrow, rather faint white 
stripes down the barrel, and a number of white spots on the 
haunches. Tail bushy, reaches to hocks—dark brown above, 
white below. The female is much smaller: bright reddish-chest- 
nut—almost orange—with a distinct black dorsal line from 
crown of head to root of tail. The narrow white stripes down 
her flanks and rump are more numerous and more vividly white 
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than in the male. No white chevron between the eyes, but dark 
line down centre of face.. White spots on cheeks and haunches 
and sometimes a few, forming a broken line, down lower sides 
of flanks. Paler below and on insides of legs. Her tail also is 
bushy, chestnut-brown above, with darker tip, white below. 
The female nyala is one of the most graceful and beautiful of 
the antelopes. 

Horns: Males only. Similar in form, but much larger, longer 
and more gracefully lyre-shaped than those of bushbuck, 
attaining lengths from 22 to 29 in. (record 314 in.), black with 
ivory-coloured tips. 

Distribution: From Lake St Lucia district northward to Lim- 
popo River as far north as Nyasaland. Stevenson-Hamilton 
notes that “it is a strictly localised animal, occurring only in 
certain more or less isolated patches between, generally, lati- 
tudes 20° and 40°S. and probably never more than two hundred 
miles from the coastline of south-east Africa.” Nyala are con- 
tained in the Hluhluwe, Umfolozi, Ndumu and Mkuzi Game 
Reserves of Zululand, and also the St Lucia Game Reserve and 
Park. They occur also in the False Bay Park. In the Kruger 
National Park they are most plentiful in the north, especially 
in the nyala bush at Pafuri, but lately have extended their 
range to the neighbourhood of Punda Milia. They dwell along 
the banks of the Shingwidzi, and have been noted near the 
Letaba River, and even as far south (occasional solitary indivi- 
duals) as the Sabi River, and they appear to be extending their 
range in the park. In Southern Rhodesia they occur along the 
Great Sabi River, and they occur in Mocambique territory but 
are not known north of Nyasaland. 

Habits: Nyala are more gregarious than bushbuck, the fe- 
males and their young, and the young males, often associating 
in small herds of six or eight, occasionally more. The older 
rams are often seen in pairs or solitary—though solitary rams 
sometimes attach themselves to herds of other game, notably 
impala in the Kruger Park. Where persecuted, nyala become 
exceedingly shy and secretive, dwelling in the densest bush from 
which they only emerge at dusk to feed, returning to cover 
at the first signs of dawn. For many years, therefore, according 
to the observations of Selous and other hunters, they were re- 
garded as entirely nocturnal. Likewise, it was many years before 
it was discovered that nyala existed in the dense, tropical river- 
side bush along the Pafuri (Luvuvhu) River in northern Kru- 
ger Park. Under complete preservation, however, it has been 
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found that nyala quickly lose their former shyness; much more 
quickly, in fact, than the decidedly nocturnal bushbuck, and 
they tend to move about freely by day and can easily be seen by 
the tourists in the park. One of the most locally distributed 
and hence “rarest” of the African antelopes, this very hand- 
some species is always well worth seeking out. The older rams 
look massive and very impressive as they move about, browsing 
in the thickets, richly marked and “ gowned” with mantles of 
long dark hair. Their long (about a foot) bushy tails are briskly 
wagged from side to side—revealing the flash of the white 
underside—and their pale-tipped lyrate horns are carried 
nobly. Their fine appearance is often set off at Pafuri by the 
most magnificent scenery in the park—the lush, green and very 
tropical river surroundings, among which the enormous, widely- 
spreading and densely-crowned “nyala” trees—‘‘ Nhlaru ” 
(Pseudocadia zambesiaca Bak.)—dominate the scene, and 
whose small dropped fruits are greatly relished by nyala and 
other animals. The small parties of richly-striped and spotted 
chestnut females and their babies quite often feed among impala 
groups, and may thus easily be overlooked by the unobservant, 
as the two female antelopes are similar in size and, at a very 
casual glance, in general tone. An excited nyala ram will raise 
his white dorsal crest, lower his horns menacingly and move 
with stiff, mincing gait, presenting a somewhat alarming ap- 
pearance. 

However, Harold Mockford of the W.N.L.A. at Pafuri, who 
has raised a tame ram, informs me that in this case the animal, 
who has become an affectionate member of the household, does 
this always as a sign of pleasure and “ greeting.” 

Nyala browse mainly off various leaves, shoots, wild fruits 
and the pods of the acacia and other trees, but they also eat 
young good grasses. Col. Stevenson-Hamilton has pointed out 
that their strictly limited distribution suggests some special 
basic item in their diet, of very local occurrence, but whether 
this has ever yet been located I do not know. The call is a deep 
harsh bark, similar to that of kudu and louder than that of 
bushbuck. The principal enemies of nyala are leopards which 
abound as a rule in their favourite habitats. Lions kill a few in 
the Kruger Park (there is a well-known, excellent photograph 
by C. P. de L. Beyers, taken at Pafuri, of a lioness dragging a 
freshly-killed nyala ram), and no doubt wild hunting dogs 
will hunt them if opportunity offers. The ram is courageous, 
and will charge furiously if wounded or cornered. The 
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celebrated hunter, William Charles Baldwin, describes the nyala 
as “very fierce when wounded.” 

A good many inexperienced visitors to game reserves are apt 
to confuse young kudu bulls, with their horns in the first spiral, 
with nyala rams. The coloration, actually, of the two species 
is very different—the kudu being of a warmer, more fawn-grey; 
and of course he stands higher on the leg, has a more definitely 
humped shoulder, and quite lacks the heavy chest and haunch 
fringes of the nyala—also the pale tips to the lyrate horns. 

Breeding: Gestation period: 6 months. One young at a birth, 
produced annually by each female. “A few young ones are born 
in August, but most, apparently, enter the world in September 
and October, and in lesser numbers throughout the summer 
until March. The principal mating-time is April” (Stevenson- 
Hamilton). “A young, newly-born fawn was once found hidden 
in the grass amongst some thorn trees in November ” (Roberts). 


GREY DUIKER : GEWONE DUIKER (BOK) 
(Sylvicapra grimmia Linnaeus) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, Ndebele: Mpunzi. Shangana-Tsonga: 

Mhuti, Mhunti. Tswana: Phuti. Transvaal Sotho: Phuthi, Ntsha. 

Venda: Ntsa. Herero, Ovambo: Mbambi. /Kung Bushman: 
/ Aub. 


Field Impression: A small, graceful but fairly thickset greyish- 
brown antelope, more rufous on forehead, with dark line down 
centre of face. A narrow but conspicuous tuft of long hairs 
protrudes from top of forehead in both sexes. The short, 
pointed horns of the males are set in a line with the head 
(approximately). Front of legs blackish. Tail fairly short and 
narrow, blackish above, white below. The duiker runs in a zig- 
zag fashion, periodically taking a plunging leap. 

Descriptive Notes: This is the common duiker, distinguished 
fairly easily from most of the other smaller buck (of which, 
apart from the oribi, it is the largest) by its uniformly greyish- 
buff tinge—though in certain localities it may assume a more 
warmly-rufous hue than in others. The forehead is markedly 
dull rufous, in contrast to the rest of the body (both sexes), and 
a very conspicuous dark line extends from base of forehead to 
nostrils, which are wide, black and moist. Ears rather narrow 
and pointed and fairly long. Like all the members of the large 
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widely-distributed groups of duikers, it has a pronounced tuft or 
crest of long hairs projecting from top of head (between the 
horns in the male), and this is present in both sexes. Front of 
forelegs dark brown or black. Tail fairly short and narrow, 
ending in a slight tuft. Shoulder height 23-25 in. Weight up to 
35 lb. Ewes are usually slightly taller and heavier than rams. 
There are well-marked, naked, glandular lines below front 
corners of eyes. 

Horns: Males only normally; though old females occasionally 
grow stunted, short horns. Fairly strongly ridged at base, they 
project straight back in line with the head, inclining very slightly 
upwards. Tips quite straight and pointed. They are usually set 
fairly close together. Up to 7+ in. (Transvaal), as a rule they 
vary from 3 to 6 in. in length. Haagner quotes a female pair 
measuring 24 in. 

Distribution: From the sand-flats of the southern and western 
Cape Province, extending in various local forms, according to 
Roberts, throughout Southern Africa in suitable country to the 
Zambezi and beyond. Grey duiker occur in practically all the 
national parks and game reserves of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
In the Enseleni Nature Reserve of Zululand an occasional grey 
duiker is the only wild-life species listed in an otherwise mainly 
botanical reserve. 

Habits: The common grey bush duiker is a solitary animal, 
dwelling in pairs as a rule—but quite often singly. It both 
browses and grazes, though subsisting mainly on leaves, pods, 
wild fruits, etc. T. B. Oatley records one seen eating Strychnos 
fruit during September in Zululand (Lammergeyer, Vol. 2, No. 
1, February 1962). It is destructive to farm and garden produce, 
also to flowers. It prefers more or less wooded country, and 
does not frequent open plains or grassland. As duikers stroll 
about at ease, they frequently whisk their short tails, and when 
mildly alarmed their first reaction is usually to squat in the grass. 
If they believe that they have been observed they will then 
spring up and dart away, proceeding in a briskly zigzag course 
to elude pursuit, varied with very characteristic plunging jumps 
—hence the Afrikaans name duiker (diver). Disturbed thus, 
duiker seldom go far before halting to glance back—a procedure 
which has often proved fatal to them! 

This duiker is the royal emblem of the Khamas of Bechuana- 
land and, according to the tribal tradition of the Bamangwato, 
this dates from one of the earliest chiefs who fleeing from his 
enemies, took refuge in a thicket. After a while his enemies ap- 
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proached the thicket, but as they came close a duiker ran out of 
it. They therefore refrained from searching the thicket, feeling 
sure that nobody could have entered it without disturbing the 
duiker. Out of gratitude the chief adopted the puthi as his family 
token (Posselt). 

Duiker are mostly nocturnal or crepuscular, lying up by day in 
patches of long grass or shady thickets, from which they usually 
emerge to feed in the cool of the afternoon or evening, though 
in dull or cloudy weather they may move about and feed all 
day. The rams are plucky; attacking briskly with their small, 
spiky horns when wounded or cornered, and in captivity they 
sometimes become untrustworthy. When suspicious, they utter a 
curious “ sniffy” sort of snort, but when caught in a snare or by 
dogs they scream pitifully. Duiker seem to be very easily caught 
in the cruel wire snares set by Africans, and, with the increase 
of such snares where uncontrolled, the species is losing ground 
in areas where hitherto it has held its own fairly successfully 
against other forms of hunting. A particularly revolting method 
is where Native hunting dogs apparently chase duiker into pre- 
viously set snares and then literally tear them to death when 
caught; and one has the impression that this might be designed 
to silence the protracted and revealing screams of a snared 
duiker. The semi-starved mongrels are well trained to decamp 
briskly and hide themselves in the bush on the arrival of 
authority. The young are preyed upon by jackals and the smaller 
felines, larger eagles, etc. Adults are caught by wild dogs, 
leopard, cheetah, caracal, serval and python. Specimens with 
one horn missing or malformed are not infrequent, and albinos 
are not rare. 

The track is very narrow and pointed and rather deeply set. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Lambing may ap- 
parently occur at any time. Normally a single young per birth, 
but occasionally twins. Gestation period: 4 months. 

E. Cronje Wilmot records: ‘“‘Duiker and steenbuck are not 
infrequently infested with large ‘ bot’ fly maggots—some almost 
as large as one’s little finger—under the skin. The victims are 
usually very emaciated and are quite unfit for food.” 
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RED OR NATAL DUIKER : ROOIDUIKER 
(Cephalophus natalensis A. Smith) 


Venda: Phithi. Transvaal Sotho: Kupu. Zulu: Mkumbi. Swazi: 
Msumbi. 


Field Impression: A small, thickset, rather short-legged buck, 
slightly smaller than the grey duiker; bright foxy-red all over, 
with pronounced crest between the short, backward-directed 
horns (both sexes). Walks in a steaithy almost crouching manner 
with head and neck extended below line of back. Dwells only in 
thick bush near water. Ears short and oval. Solitary or in pairs. 

Descriptive Notes: “ The red duiker is of a rich reddish-brown 
colour but somewhat paler on the underparts. The tuft of hair 
between the horns is well developed and consists of rufous and 
black hairs. The lower jaw and upper part of throat are whitish, 
and the short tail is rufous at the base and has long black and 
white hairs at the tip” (Bigalke). Height about 17 in. at the 
shoulder. Weight 26-30 lb. 

Horns: both sexes, but smaller in ewes. Very short but 
pointed, they are nearly covered by the tuft on the crown, and 
are very stout on the basal portion and triangular in section, and 
ridged almost as far as the tips. Generally up to 3 in. in length. 
“Record in the Transvaal Museum (Sir A. Bailey), 3% in.” 
(Haagner). 

Distribution: “From Natal, through Swaziland, Eastern 
Transvaal and southern Portuguese East Africa” (Haagner). 
Other forms and races are distributed nearly all over Africa 
south of the Sahara in suitable habitats. Red duiker occur in the 
Hluhluwe, Ndumu and Mkuzi Game Reserves of Zululand 
and in the Sordwana Bay National Park. Also in the St Lucia 
Game Reserve and Park and the False Bay Park. In the Kruger 
National Park, red duiker are established in the Numbi area 
north of the Pretorius Kop gate, but it was not until 1946 that 
their presence was reported there—so secretive is the species— 
and I doubt whether they have ever yet been seen by tourists. 

Habits: These attractive little animals are dwellers in very 
dense bush or forest, occurring singly or in pairs. Dr Bigalke 
states that it may even be found in small parties of up to about 
six individuals. 

Formerly they must have occurred throughout all the forests 
and mountain kloofs of the Drakensberg range and foothills in 
the north-eastern Transvaal, but today they have vanished from 
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all but the most inaccessible areas, though still found here and 
there in wild, densely-wooded country. Their cry is a curious 
“ sniffling ” whistle, and it is said to be seldom uttered, but I 
have heard it once from the local Uganda race at midday on the 
wooded slopes of the Birunga Volcano Mgahinga, near Kisoro, 
in the mountain gorilla habitat. Vaughan-Kirby notes that “it 
is a solitary, wary little creature, and wonderfully expert at 
threading its way through the thorny tangle of the kloofs, while 
its skill in dodging hunters and dogs is inimitable. Its food con- 
sists entirely of the leaves of aromatic shrubs and bushes, wild 
fruits and berries .. . the hide is very tough, and similar to that 
of the bushbuck in its nature (bushbuck hide was considered the 
best for the long lashes tipping the ox whips in the transport- 
riding days—C.T.A.M.). The call of this buck is a sharp whistle, 
very seldom heard, but when caught by dogs its cry is deep and 
rough, like that of a bushbuck, and not a hare-like squeal as is 
that of the grey duiker. The flesh is tasty and far superior to 
that of grey duiker. The longest pair of ram’s horns I ever se- 
cured were 34 in. full, and of ewe’s horns, 23 in. I have twice, 
however, shot ewes without horns.” 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. A single young one 
is born during any time of the year. 


BLUE DUIKER : BLOUBOKKIE, BLOUDUIKER 
(Cephalophus monticola Gray) 


Xhosa: Puthi. Zulu: Pithi. Southern Sotho: Phuti. Hottentot: 
Gnometié, Noumetje (Sclater). 


Field Impression: A minute antelope, hardly larger than a big 
hare, with very small horns (both sexes in South Africa). Mousy 
greyish-brown, rather more rufous-tinged along back and on 
legs. Throat, chin and underparts more or less white. Dwellers 
in very dense undergrowth in more or less forest surroundings 
and seldom seen. 

Descriptive Notes: The blue duikers are the smallest of the 
duikers, dwelling in forest or thickly-wooded areas, and are 
widely distributed throughout Africa south of the Sahara in 
various local forms. In the Southern African forms both sexes 
grow horns, but in the East African members of the group, 
only the males have horns. The females are usually slightly 
larger and heavier than the males. They are all more or less 
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greyish-brown; browner above and greyer along flanks, with 
rufous-tinged legs and more or less white underparts. There is a 
dark stripe down the nose. Tail fluffy, bordered with white, and 
white below. Shoulder height 12-14 in. Weight about 8 lb. clean 
(Rowland Ward). Hewitt records that “albinos and semi- 
albinos are occasionally found in the Bathurst district, Eastern 
Cape 

Horns: Both sexes in Southern Africa. Very short and straight 
back in line with face, coarsely ringed at the base, very slightly 
divergent at tips. 14-2 in.; record is 24 in. (Nyasaland). 

Distribution: From Outeniqua forests, Jonkersberg eastwards, 
to eastern Cape Province.and Natal upland forests and Zululand 
coastal forests, but, according to Roberts, not yet found in the 
forests north of Natal until Melsetter district is reached, where 
and to the north other subspecies occur. Roberts states that the 
form inhabiting Zululand differs from Monticola “ in having the 
flanks as well as the legs rich rufous, and the skull much longer.” 

Blue duiker occur in the Addo Elephants National Park 
(Cape); in Zululand, the Hluhluwe Game Reserve, Umlalazi 
Nature Reserve, Dhlinza Forest Nature Reserve; and in Natal, 
the Krantzkloof Nature Reserve and the Oribi Gorge Nature 
Reserve. 

Blue duiker do not occur in the Kruger National Park or 
anywhere else in the Transvaal, so far as is known. 

Habits: Little has been recorded and I have no experience of 
blue duiker. A. H. Garnet-Blamey and W. T. Jackson (African 
Wild Life, Vol. 10, No. 4) remark that its rotund body appears 
rather heavy when compared with its slender legs and tiny 
hooves, and that its skin is of an extremely tensile toughness 
(and can make excellent boot-laces!). They also state that 
although normally a dweller in very dense places, it frequently 
emerges on to the open beaches bordering dune forests in Natal, 
and even swims out to sea when hunted. It feeds on a variety of 
leaves, shoots and stinging nettles of the forest, and greedily 
devours wild figs and other delicacies extravagantly dropped and 
scattered by feeding monkeys overhead. 

Like all duikers, the blue duiker has a jerky, zigzag action as 
it darts through the bush, and being so small it can move freely 
below the level of the undergrowth. The ears are very short and 
rounded at the tips, and the short hairy tail—brown above and 
white below—would normally be invisible except that its con- 
stant flicking, as the little creature moves about, exposes the 
white in tiny flashes. Unfortunately these little forest duikers 
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leave well-marked trails or paths, so that the African snarer finds 
them easy prey. A snared or otherwise caught blue duiker “ gives 
utterance to pitiful, loud, strangely cat-like miaulings.” “ Their 
small cleft footprints are too small for one’s finger-tip to fit” 
(Garnet-Blamey and Jackson). 

The great forest-haunting crowned eagle (Stephanoaetus coro- 
natus) preys on adults and young, and the skulls are often found 
beneath the nests of these great birds. Python, wild cats of 
various sorts, leopard and man complete the tally of enemies. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. “ Usually a single 
lamb is born in September or October ” (Labuschagne and Van 
der Merwe). 

Roberts notes that ‘““ when alarmed, they scurry away through 
the undergrowth with a fairly loud ‘ wheesk’ alarm note and 
are soon lost to sight.” 


ORIBI : ORIBIE OF OORBIETSJIE 
(Ourebia ourebi Zimmermann) 


Xhosa, Zulu: Wula. Sindebele: Sinza. Southern Sotho: Hloaele. 


Field Impression: A neatly-built, bright orange-rufous antelope 
with short but conspicuously black-tipped tail—rather taller and 
larger than a steenbuck, which it otherwise somewhat resembles; 
though with proportionately shorter and less broad ears. At fair- 
ly close quarters, or through good binoculars, a circular naked 
spot below the ear can be noticed as a black spot. Horns, in 
rams only, fairly short, pointed, and straight up from the head. 
Usually dwells in pairs, or in small parties of three or four. 
Descriptive Notes: The oribi, which occurs in a number of 
races in suitable localities throughout Africa, from the Cape as 
far north as 13° N. latitude, is the largest of the Neotragine 
group of small antelopes, which include the steenbuck, the grys- 
bok, the sunis and the pygmy antelopes. It has a well-marked, 
bare glandular spot below each ear, and curious tufts of hair 
are developed on the knees (not really visible in the field), while 
the strikingly black bushy tip to the short tail at once distin- 
guishes it from a steenbuck. Lateral hooves are present. The 
colour is a rich golden fawn, more rufous on back and pure 
white below. Shoulder height 22-25 in. Weight up to 40 lb. There 
are white markings round the eyes. Ears narrow and pointed— 
not so large in proportion as those of steenbuck, but fairly long. 
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Stotting gait 


Clava, 
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Horns: Males only. Slender and pointed, more or less ringed 
to half-way up, they grow erect from the orbits with a slight 
forward tendency at the smooth and pointed tips. Record length 
53 in. 

Distribution: “In the grassveld areas from Uitenhage district 
eastwards to Natal and northwards through the grassveld dis- 
tricts of eastern Orange Free State, Natal, Zululand, Portuguese 
south-east Africa, Swaziland, Transvaal and eastern Southern 
Rhodesia to the Zambezi River. Beyond our limits other sub- 
species or species occur over much of the grass-covered plains 
of the continent ” (Roberts). Oribi occur in the Addo Elephants 
National Park (re-introduced) in the Cape. In Natal they occur 
in the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve, the Loteni Nature Reserve, 
the Kamberg Nature Reserve and the Oribi Gorge Nature Re- 
serve. In addition to the above it occurs in various provincial 
nature reserves, but, though the late Col. Stevenson-Hamilton, 
then warden, saw a single female oribi at Saliji in Kruger 
National Park, “no other of the species had so far as I know 
been noted there before, or has been seen since.” Formerly, at 
any rate, they occurred in the rolling grassy downs of the terrace 
country of the Eastern Transvaal Drakensberg. 

Habits: Although mainly associated with open grassy country, 
oribi yet occur in a variety of habitats; inhabiting open downs, 
where they lie in grassy hollows, or among outcropping rocks on 
the higher levels; while in the lower country they occur among 
palm groves, or in low scrubby bush. On the Lochinvar Ranch 
(Kafue area) in Northern Rhodesia they are plentiful in the dry 
grassy flats bordering the flood plains of the Kafue, where they 
have red lechwe as neighbours. 

They occur in pairs, or in groups of three or four to half a 
dozen, and are at once distinguishable from steenbuck by their 
taller size and rather narrower ears; more golden colouring 
above and of course the strikingly black-tipped tails. When 
alarmed, oribi start off at a brisk gallop, then begin a curious 
“ stotting ’ action: springing abruptly into the air with all four 
legs held straight and stiff after every few bounds. During this 
quaint manoeuvre the black-tipped tail is often erected or held 
stiffly out, and vigorously wagged. When stretched out at full 
speed oribi can move very fast—galloping with head and neck 
stretch out in front. “On a hot afternoon oribi frequently rest 
in a donga or hollow where the grass is fairly long and dense 
and where they can receive the full warmth of the sun protected 
from the wind. At this time they are particularly hard to see as 
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only the head—so like a rock from a distance—protrudes above 
the grass. They will lie in this position, hardly flicking an ear, 
until the day is cooler (at sunset) when they rise again to resume 
feeding” (P. Trewhela). The alarm call is a shrill whistle or 
squeak. The droppings (each about 4 in. long) are deposited in 
apparently regularly resorted-to middens. The oribi is apparently 
essentially a grazer and never found far from water. The females 
slightly exceed the males in size, and the hair of the coat (both 
sexes) is very fine and silky; occasionally crinkled, but this— 
although possibly more pronounced in the Angola oribi 
(O. rutila Blaine) than in other forms—may be more an indi- 
vidual than a specific peculiarity (Shortridge). “The deep in- 
guinal sacks at the groin are marked by a growth of long, 
peculiar pithy hair’ (Roosevelt and Heller). 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Gestation period is 
quoted at 7 months (Wilhelm); one single young is born. “In 
south-east Africa they appear to breed during most of the sum- 
mer months ” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 


STEENBUCK (STEMBUCK, STEINBUCK) : STEENBOK 
(VLAKBOKKIE) 
(Raphiceros campestris Thunberg) 


Xhosa: Shabanga. Zulu: Qhina. Swazi: Ngcina. Sindebele: 
Nquina. Shangana-Tsonga: Shipene. Southern Sotho: Thiane. 
Tswana: Phuduhudu. Venda: Phuluvhulu. 


Field Impression: A small, very graceful, large-eared light 
rufous-fawn antelope, in which the males have upright, spiky 
horns projecting above the orbits; rather smaller than a grey 
duiker. Pure white on abdomen and inside legs, it has white 
eyebrows and a patch of white on the throat. Tail concolorous 
with back—a mere tuft, hardly visible. Usually a small black 
mark above tip of nose. Nearly always either singly or in pairs. 
Deep round black glands in front of eyes. 

Descriptive Notes: The steenbuck is one of the most exquisitely 
graceful of the small buck, and also one of the most widely 
distributed. Its rufous-tinted form readily distinguishes it from 
the common duiker, and in colour (and to a certain extent 
appearance) it more resembles the oribi, though the tone of the 
upper part is more of a fawn rufous and less “ golden” than 
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the latter. Its larger ears (almost kudu-like in form), shorter 
neck, and the absence of a black tail tuft, together with its 
smaller stature, all distinguish it from the oribi. There is usually 
a small black mark just above the very moist, glistening little 
black nose, and a dark crescentic mark on the crown between 
the ears, but these features are not always constant. The steen- 
buck has no lateral or “ false” hooves. There are large, con- 
spicuous black glandular orifices in front of the very large, soft 
dark brown eyes. Shoulder height about 22 in. Weight 25-33 
lb. Females are usually slightly larger than males. 

Horns: Males only. Set very widely in the head, they project 
immediately above the -orbits, from which they grow almost 
vertically but with a slight forward inclination at the tips. They 
are smooth and very narrow and sharp (those of oribi are 
ringed). Two records from the Cape measured 74 and 7} in. 
respectively. Usually up to 5 in. 

Distribution: Southern and south-western Cape Province right 
through wherever suitable country exists (and where not ex- 
terminated) in various local forms to southern Angola on the 
west and to Mount Elgon and Mount Kenya in the east. The 
north-eastern Transvaal form, R.c. capricornis Thomas & 
Schwann, is distinguished by Roberts mainly by the absence of 
the dark coronal V-shaped mark between the horns in the male, 
and its only faint indication in the female. Steenbuck occur in 
Addo Elephants National Park, Mountain Zebra National Park 
and Bontebok National Park in the Cape; and they also occur 
in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park. In Zululand steenbuck 
occur in the Hluhluwe, Umfolozi, Sordwana Bay, Mkuzi and 
St Lucia Game Reserves, but not in the Ndumu Game Reserve. 
In the Kruger National Park steenbuck are plentiful through- 
out. In Wankie National Park of Southern Rhodesia they are 
plentiful in the sandveld of the southern area, but do not occur 
in the northern area (Robins). In addition to the above, steen- 
buck occur in numerous provincial and private nature sanctu- 
aries throughout Southern Africa, and are more or less pro- 
tected on many private farms. 

Habits: The steenbuck is one of the best known of the 
smaller South African antelopes, as it occurs over a wide range 
of country, and has managed to survive in many settled areas 
where other game has now vanished. It is essentially a lover of 
lightly-wooded, or even open, grassy country where it both 
browses and grazes, whereas the grey bush duiker prefers denser 
bush. It is usually noticed solitary or in pairs, and it is widely 
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distributed throughout Kruger Park, where its charmingly 
graceful little bright reddish-fawn form is a common sight; often 
standing at gaze, head and neck inclined backwards in curiosity, 
large ears widely spread. As it walks quietly from place to place 
its graceful neck is usually held straight out, but slightly lower 
than the line of the back. When alarmed or suspicious, a steen- 
buck usually first of all quietly lies down in the grass. If it does 
not thus escape notice it springs up and rushes away in slightly 
zigzag fashion, head and neck up but thrust slightly forwards; 
varying its frisky gallop with a few jumps now and then. It 
rarely goes far before halting to pause and glance back (an 
often fatal habit of course) when if the enemy is still in sight it 
will retreat further; otherwise it will settle down once more to 
feeding or resting. When hunted by dogs, steenbuck often seek 
refuge underground, in old antbear holes, etc., and the females 
breed in such places “and these serve also as nurseries for the 
baby animals until they are able to look after themselves ” 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). They will even seek refuge from the 
strong midday heat in such holes. Like duiker, when caught by 
dogs or snared, steenbuck utter pitiful screams, but normally 
are silent creatures, occasionally uttering a sniffy little snort. 
The largest of the Lowveld eagles—the martial eagle (Polemaetus 
bellicosus)—takes the young, and possibly the adult steenbuck, 
and A. C. White (Call of the Bushveld) records disturbing one 
of these eagles from a freshly-killed half-grown to three-quarter 
grown steenbuck (from which, though the body was still 
“steaming hot,” it “had taken out the whole of the inside 
organs of the small antelope’) on the farm Kempiana, on 
border of Kruger Park in 1949. Wild dogs and cheetah are 
probably their worst natural enemies, though jackals and hyena 
take the newly-dropped young if discovered, and may trail a 
pregnant ewe. In settled areas Native snares and dogs account 
for many. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Single young per 
birth, but rarely twins occur (Asdel, 1946). “ They breed during 
the South African summer and well into the autumn, and it 
seems likely that the female often produces two young ones in 
the course of a year. Baby steenbuck have so many natural 
enemies that “the young are never permitted to appear ‘in 
public’ until practically full grown. One does not see baby 
steenbucks running with the dams; they are safe underground 
or in the middle of some thicket, lying very close ” (Stevenson- 
Hamilton). Gestation period about 7 months. 
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CAPE GRYSBOK : KAAPSE GRYSBOK 
(Nototragus melanotis Thunberg) 


Xhosa: Ngxungxu, Nxunxu. Southern Sotho: Phuti. 


Field Impression: Rather more stoutly built than the steenbuck, 
the Cape grysbok is a richer shade of reddish-brown above, 
with a much wirier coat in which the numerous white hairs 
intermingled with the brownish ones impart a grizzled appear- 
ance. The horns, in the rams only, are much shorter and some- 
what stouter. Paler below. Solitary or in pairs. Shy and skulk- 
ing, favouring thick bush, forest or rocky country. 

Descriptive Notes: Shoulder height—20-22 in. (Lydekker as- 
serts “ buck stand about 22 in. at shoulder, and 23 at the croup, 
but does are stated to be half an inch taller”). The Cape grys- 
bok differs from the steenbuck in possessing, usually, very small 
accessory or lateral hooves—Lydekker notes that sometimes 
these may be absent, but Roberts does not mention this. Colour 
of upper parts deep chocolate-red abundantly stippled with 
white (owing to intermixture of white with red hairs); this stip- 
pling extending on to forehead and back of neck, but absent 
from cheeks, sides of neck, throat (which is rufous-yellow), chest 
and underparts generally, the latter being paler rufous than the 
back. The ears, which are large and pointed, are brownish- 
grey externally, and the tail is short. Weight about 24 lb. 

Horns: Males only, shorter and stouter than those of steen- 
buck, average 3 in.; record 4% in. (Cape Colony). 

Distribution: “Along the southern districts of Cape Province 
including the Cape Peninsula, south of the Karoo, eastwards to 
eastern Cape Province ” (Roberts). Cape grysbok occur in Addo 
Elephants National Park (re-introduced) and in the Mountain 
Zebra National Park in the Cape. Although Roberts mentions a 
report of their existence in the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve of 
Natal, they are not officially listed as being included there. In the 
Kruger National Park their place is taken by the next species. 

Habits: This is another entirely South African antelope, not 
apparently occurring north of the Cape Province. The white 
marks round the orbits are not so pronounced in this species as 
in the steenbuck, neither is there a dark mark just above the 
nose. Haagner states that it “inhabits open bush country where 
it prefers to lie hidden all day, coming out to feed during the 
night or early morning. It is fond of the young tendrils or shoots 
of the vine, and in consequence is not loved by the wine farm- 
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ers.” H. A. Bryden says that it inhabits similar country to that 
favoured by bushbuck. Roberts states: “The species occurs 
where there is sheltering scrub, especially at the base of hills, 
though spreading out in the southern districts over the scrub- 
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covered flats, while farther east it seems largely to have been 
driven to take refuge only in a few hills where it can elude 
oursuit. Hewitt records that at Howieson’s Poort near Grahams- 
town it frequents reeds near the river and during daylight does 
not venture out into the open country . . . in many places, 
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especially the Government forest reserves, it is protected and its 
survival assured. When put up in the flats it has much the appear- 
ance of steenbuck, which often occur in the same scrub, racing 
away and dodging through the bushes with its head down and 
soon lost to sight... . at night it frequently takes up stance, like 
the oribi, in the open ground close to some escape route, such 
spots being marked by heaps of droppings” (Roberts). 
Stevenson-Hamilton notes that its diet is similar to that of the 
steenbuck. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Usually one young 
at a birth, the fawns are usually darker in colour than the 
adults. The fawns are usually born in spring, but at the Cape 
with its variable weather may be born at any time (Vaughan- 
Kirby). 

The thick, rather wiry hairs of the coat are quite different 
from the finely-haired coat of the steenbuck. 


SHARPE’S GRYSBOK, SHARPE’S STEENBUCK : 
TROPIESE GRYSBOK 
(Nototragus sharpei colonicus Thomas & Schwann) 


Shangana-Tsonga: Pitsipitsi. Sindebele: Himba, Hlungwana, 
Nempa (not so common). 


Field Impression: Slightly smaller than a steenbuck, much 
darker and richer rufous above with longer and wirier coat, 
strongly intermingled with white hairs (especially along flanks), 
imparting a grizzled effect. Ears less broad, and horns (males 
only) very short, seldom over 2 in. Usually found in rough 
stony ground near the bases of hills—particularly the Lebombo 
Hills in Kruger Park. 

Descriptive Notes: Rather shorter than the steenbuck, 
Sharpe’s grysbok reaches only 15-18 in. at the shoulder. It has 
a very wiry coat (in contract with the sleek, fine one of the 
steenbuck) of rich rufous hairs, among which are mingled many 
white ones, particularly along back and flanks, which impart 
a grizzled hue at a distance. In some individuals fairly large 
patches of white hairs occur, in others they may be nearly 
absent. At one time it was believed that this little antelope had 
no false (lateral) hooves like the steenbuck, which led to 
its being classified as Sharpe’s steenbuck; but apparently some- 
times false hooves are present—or at least indications of them 
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—and sometimes (more often) not. It is therefore nowadays 
grouped with the true grysbok of the Cape, to which it is cer- 
tainly closely related in both appearance and habits. Front of 
muzzle umber-brown. Lips and a narrow eyebrow white. There 
is a dark inverted V on the chestnut forehead between the ears 
“and in a half-grown female this was found to continue back- 
wards in the form of a narrowing dark brown line as far as the 
centre of the back, where it suddenly broadened and dis- 
appeared” (Stevenson-Hamilton). The ears are shorter than 
those of steenbuck, but quite broad. 

Weight about 20 lb. 

Horns: Males only.-They seldom exceed 14 in. in length; 
record just over 2 in. (Nyasaland). They are very short and 
rather conical in shape. projecting straight up above the orbits. 

Distribution: Roberts states: ‘This species is tropical in 
distribution, occurring north of the Zambezi (the typical form), 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, while south of the 
Zambezi occurs the present form on the eastern side of the 
escarpment as far south as Swaziland on the Lebombo range, 
north-eastern and north-western Transvaal, and possibly also in 
eastern Ngamiland.” In the Kruger National Park Sharpe’s 
grysbok are most plentiful in the northern areas between the 
Olifants River and the Limpopo—especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lebombo Hills—while south of the Sabi River it is 
found less often in the park according to Col. Stevenson-Hamil- 
ton. In areas adjoining the northern regions of the Kruger Park, 
particularly along the Groot Letaba River, these little antelope 
are often found in the neighbourhood of the rocky, boulder-clad 
hillocks which sporadically occur in the landscape. In the 
Wankie National Park (S. Rhodesia) Sharpe’s grysbok occur 
in the Robins area north of Shumba, where they are limited to 
the hilly country. 

Habits: Sharpe’s grysbok is found either in patches of thick 
bush (it especially seems to like the Mopane (Colophospermum 
mopane Kirk)), which may be at a considerable distance from 
any hilly country, or among stones and boulders of rocky hills 
and the thick covert sometimes growing at their bases. When 
travelling along the main road from Letaba to the Olifants 
River in Kruger Park, I have not infrequently seen examples 
in the neighbourhood of the rocky hills a few miles north of 
the Olifants River, and in the neighbourhood of the Lebombo 
near “ The Gorge.” It is rarely indeed that you will see them in 
bright, sunny weather, as these little buck are more or less 
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nocturnal; lying up by day in shady covert or among the lichen- 
spangled, reddish rocks with which their grizzled colouring most 
effectively blends—so that to pick them out, even with field 
glasses, is most difficult. A tame female of my acquaintance 
would squat thus among the rocks of a garden rockery so 
cleverly that one had difficulty in spotting her even within a 
few feet! In wet or dull and cloudy weather, however, they 
are more active and often continue to feed on and off through- 
out the day, and consequently those are the sort of days parti- 
cularly to look out for them in suitable country. 

When disturbed, these little grysboks lie close until the last 
moment, and then spring up and dart away, twisting and turn- 
ing among the stones and boulders or bushes, but never pausing 
to look back—as steenbuck do—until finally they squat down 
in the herbage once more. As it scuttles thus away, rather like 
a large rabbit in action, Sharpe’s grysbok holds its head straight 
out in front—not so high as steenbuck—and this very charac- 
teristic ‘‘ determined, scuttling rush, with no intervening bounds 
or jumps,” head down, easily identifies it, and the action closely 
resembles that of the Cape grysbok. 

Col. Stevenson-Hamilton observes that it is very solitary in 
disposition, even a ram and a ewe seldom sharing the same 
side of a bush when resting, and it is usually seen singly; at 
most in pairs. It is principally a browser, feeding mainly upon 
leaves and shoots of various shrubs and bushes; but it some- 
times eats young grass, and the aforementioned captive female 
seemed quite partial to the brilliantly-hued petals of bougain- 
villea! Its strictly-localised distribution suggests, like the nyala, 
some specific staple food plant. “In the stomach contents 
examined I have found half the contents to consist of young 
grass and the rest of the small leaves of ground shrubs” 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). It often returns to the same place to 
deposit its droppings, and thus heaps of such droppings are 
sometimes an indication of its presence. The droppings are 
exceptionally small in size. Its natural enemies are similar to 
those of steenbuck. Like steenbuck, the hornless females 
average slightly heavier than the males. 

Breeding: ‘Most females appear to be in lamb in October 
and November, and I imagine the bulk of the young to be born 

in the early or midsummer months” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 
Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. 

The track resembles that of a steenbuck—possibly smaller. 

| Very pointed at tips; slightly swollen at base. 
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SUNI OR LIVINGSTONE’S ANTELOPE : SOENIE 
(Nesotragus livingstonianus zuluensis Thomas) 


Zulu, Shangana-Tsonga: Nhlengani. 


Field Impression: This is another tiny little creature about the 
size of a blue duiker, with a shoulder height of from 14-15 in. 
Rich red-brown in colour: the hairs tipped paler, imparting a 
slightly speckled appearance to the animal. Whitish, more or 
less, below and on insides of legs. Horns straight, and strongly 
ringed for about three-quarters of their length. Ears moderately 
long and pointed. Top of short tail dark brown, tip white. An 
inhabitant of thick bush and scrubby undergrowth. 

Descriptive Notes: Roberts’s description is: “ Upper parts 
from crown to rump rich reddish, nearing chestnut, the sides 
of face, neck, shoulders, flanks and thighs lighter and more 
pinkish, that on sides of neck extending below in middle of neck 
still lighter, separating the white chin and upper throat from 
the white of the lower throat, chest, belly, inside of upper part 
of legs and underside of tail; top of tail dark brown, the tip 
white. Lower part of legs rufous, paler than the back, but 
brown to dark brown at the fetlocks; the almost naked face and 
ears greyish-brown; hoofs pale at tips. The hair is rather short, 
as might be expected of an animal living in the hot low-country 
of the littoral.” Legs without tufts and no lateral hooves. Large 
ante-orbital glands. Weight: 7-8 Ib. 

Horns: Males only. They slope backwards, practically in a 
line with the face, are fairly straight, and strongly ridged for 
at least three-quarters of their length. They are comparatively 
long for the small size of the animal, with an average measure- 
ment of some 34-4} in., the record being apparently 4¢ in. (Portu- 
guese East Africa). 


Distribution: Roberts gives the distribution “from Lake St 
Lucia area northwards on east side of Lebombo Mountains to 
the Zambezi River; on that river recorded as far west as Tete, 
but not yet from Transvaal or Southern Rhodesia.” Since his 
book was published, suni have been discovered to occur in “a 
limited area in the north of the Kruger National Park ” 
(Labuschagne and Van der Merwe). In Zululand suni occur 
in the Ndumu and Mkuzi Game Reserves, the Sordwana Bay 
National Park, St Lucia Game Reserve and Park and the False 
Bay Park. 
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Habits: Suni were formerly very plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood of Lourenco Marques, according to Haagner, but owing 
to Native poaching they are getting scarce there. According to 
Lydekker, the hair on the crown of the head is lengthened, 
though not forming an actual crest, as in the duikers. These 
antelope are equally bush and grass feeders, and they are 
essentially forest antelope which never leave dense cover 
except to feed in the open glades at early morning or again in 
the evening, and are independent of water. Although as many 
as a dozen may sometimes be seen feeding together, they go 
about in pairs or are solitary. In cloudy, cool and wet weather 
they move about restiessly all day, frequently rising up and 
lying down again after feeding for about half an hour. 

During the heat of the day they lie asleep under any shady 
bush, or even in open ground under the shade of larger trees; 
but so perfect is their protective colouring, so exactly does it 
harmonise with the red-brown leaves which strew the ground 
underfoot, “that though I have tried over and over again, 
sweeping the ground ahead with my field glasses, I have never 
been able to detect one lying down’ (Vaughan-Kirby). They 
usually lie very close, jumping up at from ten to thirty yards, 
when they bound away with wonderful speed, twisting and 
dodging among the trees, and, being small, are almost im- 
possible to hit with a rifle. However, they invariably stand after 
running about 100 yards and then may offer an easy shot. 

They have three distinct cries, one of which is a sharp, clear, 
barking note not unlike that of a bushbuck but less intense, and 
invariably uttered when they scent or hear anything suspicious 
at a distance. When put up at close quarters they utter a sharp, 
whistling snort, and at pairing time the bucks, when running the 
does, utter a low bubbling sound like a goat. The young are 
born between the middle of November and the middle of 
December, and are darker than the adults, being deep reddish- 
yellow above and cream below, with a faint rufous tint on the 
underparts and insides of the limbs. 

Col. Stevenson-Hamilton mentions, amongst diet, as appa- 
rently of great significance a “long, carrot-like root of a pale 
flesh colour, having fibrous protrusions at the thicker end. This 
root is very common in all bush frequented by Livingstone 
antelopes, and where it is absent, though the forest may be in 
all other respects apparently suitable to their requirements, they 
are not met with.” 
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KLIPSPRINGER : KLIPBOKKIE 
(Oreotragus oreotragus Zimmermann) 


Zulu, Xhosa, Sindebele, Swazi: Gogo. Shangana-Tsonga: 
Ngululu, Ngumi. Tswana: Mokabawane, Kololo. Venda: Ngu- 
lulu, Ngumi. Transvaal Sotho: Kololo, Kome. 


Field Impression: A very stoutly-built small antelope with 
curiously rough, spinous hair, yellowish-speckled with brown 
above, white below. Rather larger and more robustly built than 
the steenbuck. White on orbits and a patch on throat, dark 
down centre of face, with very prominent, dark ante-orbital 
glands. Horns short, straight, ringed and upright—males only. 
Tail short. It stands on the very tips of its curious, cylindrical 
hoofs. Always found on or near rocks. 

Descriptive Notes: The subfamily Oreotraginae “contains 
One genus with a number of subspecies confined to Africa” 
(Roberts). The hair of the coat is fairly long, spinous, but stiff 
and brittle, breaking easily, often coming away from the skin 
in bunches when struck, but soon growing again—a truly defen- 
sive covering (Roberts). This hair was greatly valued by the old 
pioneers for stuffing their saddles and the species was greatly 
persecuted formerly for this purpose. General colour more or 
less yellow speckled with brown, the long hairs being white for 
the greater part of the body, subterminally dark brown and 
terminally yellow—the brown showing through. Chin and upper 
lips white, with a lighter yellow area above and below the eye. 
Ears white inside and whitish for the greater part outside, but 
with a brownish mark on the upper rim, followed by a white 
mark, shaggily fringed with black at the tips. Large and very 
conspicuous black glandular orifices in front of the eyes. Tail 
short and rather stumpy. Top of muzzle brownish, forehead 
yellow, crown blackish. The hooves are set in a peculiar way, 
being especially adapted for clinging to or balancing upon 
small projections of rock. They are narrow and cylindrical, and 
only the tips rest on the ground. Well-developed lateral or false 
hooves. Shoulder height (rams) 20-22 in. Females average a 
little heavier than males. Weight 35-40 lb. (approximate). 

Roberts distinguishes the klipspringers from Zululand to 
Eastern and Western Transvaal as O.o. transvaalensis Roberts, 
stating that they have a much more golden-yellow coat, with 
strongly contrasting white underparts, than the duller-hued 
rypical Cape klipspringer. 
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Horns: Males only in the Southern African forms (in parts 
of East Africa the local subspecies are horned in both sexes). 
Short and spiky, rising almost vertically above the eyes with a 
slight forward curvature—less pronounced than in the steen- 
buck. Basal third ringed. Generally from 3 to 5} in. in length, 
but according to Haagner a pair in the possession of J. W. 
Chaney, Zandrivierspoort, near Nylstroom, Transvaal, measures 
73 in. and this was not recorded in Rowland Ward’s Records 
of Big Game (1922 Edition). 

Distribution: Cape Peninsula and southern mountains of the 
Cape, northwards to Doorn River and Swartberg and eastwards 
to Uitenhage. Natal, Orange Free State, Basutoland, South 
West Africa, Northern, Eastern and Western Transvaal, Bechu- 
analand and Southern Rhodesia, also Portuguese East Africa— 
in suitable localities where it survives. In Zululand, klipspringer 
occur in the Umfolozi Game Reserve, and in Natal they occur 
in the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve and in the Royal Natal 
National Park and Rugged Glen Nature Reserve. In Kruger 
National Park klipspringer are well distributed throughout, 
wherever there are rocky hillocks or outcropping rock, and 
along the wild, rocky slopes of the Lebombo, etc. 

In Wankie National Park they are relatively common in the 
hilly country north of Shumba, and they may also be seen in 
the Matopos National Park and in the Khami Ruins area near 
Bulawayo. 

Habits: In areas where they occur, you must always look out 
carefully for klipspringers, not only on the boulder-clad koppies 
or krantzes themselves, but also among the bush at the foot of 
such places as these sturdy little buck feed principally in such 
surroundings. When alarmed they usually at once retreat to 
their rocky fastness; nimbly racing up cliff or rockface with 
the agility of a chamois. One of the most charming sights in 
nature is that of a klipspringer standing gracefully poised on 
a projecting boulder or spur; all four feet closely bunched to- 
gether as, like a ballet dancer, it balances on the tips of its 
hooves; watching with widespread ears your movement as 
you pass below. The quaint, charming little figure may easily be 
overlooked (unless you are specially on the alert for it) because 
so still does it stand, rigid as a statue, that its small form 
easily blends with surrounding spurs and jags. Equally easy is 
it to overlook a klipspringer in the tangled herbage at the foot 
of such hillocks or outcrops, as the speckled ‘“‘ pepper and salt ”- 
coloured coat is in complete harmony with its surroundings and, 
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as usual with most suspicious or disturbed antelopes, it is 
probably standing perfectly still. The peculiar, spinous and 
brittle-haired coat is a marvellous provision of nature, forming 
a springy covering which undoubtedly protects the animal 
from bruising contact with the sharp edges of the rocks and 
stones among which it can race about so recklessly. 

Klipspringers utter a curious abrupt little squeaking snort, 
which sounds rather like a child’s trumpet out of a cracker. 
They are delightful, smug-looking little creatures which, al- 
though always very alert, are very inquisitive if the observer 
remains quiet. A very well-known “character” in the Kruger 
Park is the klipspringer with a conspicuous white saddle over 
one side of its rump which has dwelt on a rocky hill not far 
from the commemoration tablets boulder some 17 miles from 
Skukuza on the main Satara Road, ever since it was first noticed 
there by Dr Bigalke in 1946. It has been seen and filmed by many 
people. The principal food consists of the leaves of small shrubs 
and grasses which grow at the foot of stony outcrops, etc., and 
they seem to be almost independent of water—probably ob- 
taining sufficient moisture from the dew or from hollows in 
rocks. Leopard, the larger wild cats, python, and the larger 
eagles—the latter swooping on to the young when opportunity 
offers—are their principal enemies. 

The track is unlike that of any other buck, each slot consist- 
ing of two small oval pits, very close together, not unlike the 
imprints of the tips of two fingers (Shortridge). 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Single young per 
birth. Gestation period about 7 months. 


DAMARA DIKDIK : DAMARALANDSE BLOUBOKKIE 
(Rhynchotragus damarensis Gunther) 


Herero: Thini (Shortridge). Ovambo: Tingu (Shortridge). 


Field Impression: A tiny, greyish-yellow antelope (rather 
grizzled) with a rather prominent, almost “ tapir-like looking ” 
muzzle. Only the males are horned, and the horns are short 
and straight, ribbed at base, and about half-concealed in a 
crown of crest-like hair. Usual habitat rough and rocky, thorny 
country “overgrown with almost impenetrable acacia thickets 
from 10 to 15 ft. in height, forming skeleton rather than dense 
entanglements ” (Shortridge). Singly or in pairs. 
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Descriptive Notes: The subfamily Madoquinae (dikdiks) is 
“characterised by its supple and much protruding nose, soft 
spinous hair and peculiar skull . . .” (Roberts). ““ Most of the 
species are East African, but one species occurs in the dry west 
from Damaraland to southern Angola, one of a number of cases 
in which the fauna of the south-west shows an affinity with that 
of the north-east of Africa, without intermediate forms over 
an area at least a thousand miles wide . . .” (Roberts). Colour: 
dark or speckled yellowish-grey, the grizzled effect being due to 
the paler hair tips. Insides of legs and lower parts from pure 
to dirty white. Upper throat, small eyebrow and chin whitish. 
Sides of crown and round the ears rusty-yellowish, “this be- 
coming paler as it extends along side of neck: thence richer- 
coloured again over the shoulders and whole forelegs (paler 
on fetlocks) and sides”? (Roberts). Length, head and body 
about 2 ft. Height (shoulder) about 16 in. Females are usually 
heavier than males. Weight about 7 lb. 

Horns: Normally in males only. Straight and short; strongly 
ribbed at base; average up to about 3 in.; record appears to be 
4 in. (Rowland Ward, 1922). 

Distribution: “North Damaraland and Kaokoveld to Cunene 
River” (Roberts). In the Etosha Pan area of South West 
Africa, Shortridge states: ““ Not uncommon between Namutoni 
and Klein Namutoni at the eastern end of the pan where— 
though the country is everywhere level—dikdik inhabit dense 
patches of thorn scrub on ground thickly strewn with limestone 
outcrop and loose sharp-edged stones”. 

Habits: Shortridge states that Damara dikdik are “ crepus- 
cular and, during moonlight nights at any rate, nocturnal. 
They are exceedingly shy and elusive, and never venture into 
the open plains; consequently they would seldom be captured, 
even by Natives, but that, like duiker, they regularly traverse 
beaten tracks—which enables them to be snared .. . they are 
exceedingly difficult to shoot, as the rough and thorny country 
in which they hide renders silent pursuit almost impossible. 
Their pale grey bodies assimilate with colourless limestone 
surroundings; even when running, the shadows cast are more 
conspicuous than the animals, and they vanish like wisps of 
smoke . . . they appear to be very regular and conservative in 
habit. At Outjo, in typical dikdik country, the Resident Magis- 
trate was accustomed to invite friends to his house at sundown 
in order to watch for three dikdik that were in the habit of 
crossing the road at early dusk within a few yards of the front 
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veranda; the same animals were said to recross, with equal 
regularity, at about sunrise. It is assumed that dikdik will 
drink if water is available; but, like many other small antelore, 
they occur more often than not in waterless localities. Damatu 
dikdik appear to be mainly browsers. Dikdik spoor, which is 
sharply pointed, is smaller than that of any other South Wes: 
African antelope . . . Damara dikdik deposit their droppings in 
selected spots, the pellets being similar in size and shape to 
grains of rice. Steinhardt notes that accumulations may attain 
to a metre in diameter. . . . In the Kaokoveld dikdik have a 
curious habit of choosing droppings of elephant or rhinoceros 
as the basis for their own deposits; and a day or two after a 
herd of elephant has passed a district where these buck are 
plentiful, nearly every elephant dropping will be thickly 
sprinkled with tiny pellets of dikdik ” (Shortridge). 

Breeding: Mammae: four. “ Nothing has been recorded about 
the breeding habits of the Damara dikdik ” (Shortridge, 1934). 


LION : LEEU 
(Leo leo Oken) 


Xhosa, Zulu: Ngonyama, Bhubesi. Swazi: Bhubesi, Ngwe- 
nyama. Shangana-Tsonga: Nghala. Sindebele: Silwane, Ngwe- 
nyama. Transvaal Sotho: Tau. Venda: Ndau. Tswana: 
Tau. Herero: Ngeana. Naron Bushman: Xamba (Bleek). 
Marsawa Bushman: Xam (Bleek). Nama Hottentot: Xami. 


Descriptive Notes: The general appearance of the African lion is 
sufficiently well known to require little description. The body 
colour varies from an ochre-tinted silvery-grey to dark ochre- 
brown above; the underparts always being lighter (also insides 
of limbs)—almost white in lionesses, darkening to buffy-ochre in 
adult male lions. Black marks form a conspicuous band across 
the back of the ear, and the tail tuft (which is peculiar to the 
lion among felines, and which, together with the growth of a 
mane in the male, has rendered the lion sufficiently distinct from 
other cats to warrant the specific, individual name Leo) is also 
black. There is also usually a suffusion, more or less, of blackish 
hair down the back of the hind legs just above the hocks, most 
pronounced in males. The dorsal line, blackish in cubs, is usually 
rich dark ochre in adulthood. 
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The size, colour and extent of the mane in the male varies a 
great deal in different parts of the country. It is generally con- 
sidered that climatic conditions have much to do with the extent 
of mane growth, which is possibly one of the reasons why lions 
in European zoos tend to grow more luxurious and extensive 
manes and thicker coats than those in the wild state over much 
of Africa today. It is believed than the lion originally entered 
Africa from Europe, where he had possibly developed a thicker 
coat and a large mane growth as a protection from cold. 

Certainly the now extinct lion of Barbary, in extreme northern 
Africa, was by all accounts a huge beast with enormous mane 
which was prolonged in a thick belly ridge along the underparts 
(as is seen in captive lions in Europe and America today). The 
lions which formerly inhabited the temperate Cape Province 
(the last of which was exterminated by the latter half of the 
past century) were equally magnificent beasts, in which the males 
grew huge, luxuriant manes, mostly black or blackish in colour 
save for the yellowish-ochre fringe round cheeks and forehead, 
which completely covered the shoulders but apparently stopped 
short as a rule on the chest. The forepart of the belly was bare 
of long hair, but a thick growth traversed the latter end of the 
abdomen to roughly between the hind legs—such an extension 
of long hair being very rarely, if ever, seen in even the best 
wild lions in other parts of Africa today. Fortunately there are 
specimens of the genuine Cape lion still preserved in the 
museums of Paris, Stuttgart, Leyden and Wiesbaden, but the 
finest preserved specimen is undoubtedly that in the British 
Natural History Museum, London. This lion was shot in 1836 
in the neighbourhood of the Orange River, near Colesburg, by 
Captain (later General) Copland-Crawford of the Royal Artil- 
lery. This famous specimen has been well described in the books 
of Selous, Stevenson-Hamilton, Austin Roberts and Shortridge, 
and photographs of it may be seen in most South African 
museums. Examination of such skulls of Cape lions as has been 
possible indicates that they had broader, rather shorter (more 
bulldog-shaped) heads than those of lions farther north, and 
consequently the extinct lion of the Cape has been distinguished 
as Leo leo melanochaitus Hamilton-Smith. 

The existing lions in Africa today have been divided into 
various local races, according broadly to size, quality of mane 
growth, retention or not of body spots in adulthood and so on, 
which is a matter for the systematist and does not concern us 
here, though Dr Austin Roberts distinguishes three main 
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“South African” types: the Kruger lion (Leo leo Krugeri): 
large, with full dark or black mane; distribution Kruger 
National Park and neighbouring areas south of the Olifants 
River. The Kalahari lion (L.l. vernayi) typically with yellow or 
yellowish mane “seldom with black hairs interspersed;” distri- 
bution Kalahari Desert, to border of Ngamiland in north and 
Limpopo Valley in the east and “ probably blending with the 
Kruger lion in northern area of Kruger Park. Smaller, generally, 
than the Kruger lion.” The Katanga lion (L.l. bleyenberghi), 
“known definitely only from Katanga (Congo) but dubiously 
from Nyasaland, Mashonaland, Ngamiland, Ovamboland and 
Angola” (Hill and Carter). This form is described as “pale 
yellowish-grey, mane not much developed, extending from ears 
only over neck and with a short crest over the withers; pale, 
buff, posteriorly blackish.” 

The only lions which I have seen other than briefly and during 
short trips into other parts of Africa have been those of the 
Kruger National Park, and here the variety in colour, body size 
and degree of growth and colour of mane and so on would 
make it very difficult to pin them down to any one subspecies or 
local type. However, there is no doubt, I think, that one finds 
relatively more of the heavily-built dark- or black-maned lions 
south of the Olifants River in the park; whereas there are pos- 
sibly more of the smaller- and yellower-maned beasts north of 
that river, in the northern sections, but this does not appear to 
be a constant rule. 

Generally speaking, in higher altitudes, or where the neigh- 
bourhood of large rivers causes colder temperatures at night, 
lions seem to grow the finest and darkest manes. In the hot, dry, 
semi-desert areas lions grow feebler manes (very often merely a 
scruffy collar extending round the neck to the top of the withers, 
and sometimes practically no mane at all—as in the famous 
man-eaters of Tsavo in Kenya) than they do in more favourable 
habitats. The old idea that the thorns pull out the hairs so that 
a wild lion can never grow a really big mane is no longer valid, 
because lions with magnificent manes are often found in very 
densely-bushed and thorny country. Their manes, however, 
always look better groomed than those in captivity, because the 
thorny bushes certainly comb out the loose hairs—which so 
often become matted and unsightly in captive lions. 

In most parts of Africa the Natives distinguish two types of 
lion: a large, heavy-maned beast, quite unmarked; and a smaller 
type with only a scruffy mane, and usually more or less 
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“spotted” on flanks and limbs (particularly in the case of 
lionesses). They aver that the smaller, spotted type is the most 
dangerous and aggressive, and in the Kruger National Park at 
Satara I noted down in 1929 that they gave this latter type the 
name Mongwawane. Most game rangers agree that such distinc- 
tions are merely a matter of age, the younger animals still dis- 
playing the remains of infantile markings, undeveloped manes, 
and inclined to be more reckless, inquisitive, and sometimes 
more aggressively inclined than their more experienced elders. 

Mane colour varies between almost a silvery blond, through 
various shades of ochre or yellow, almost rufous, dark brown to 
pitch black—the latter always being considered the most hand- 
some, especially as the body colour of a real “ black mane” is 
usually richer and darker than that of a lighter-maned animal. 
In all cases, however, the long hair in front of the ears, depend- 
ing from the cheeks, and usually most of it immediately over the 
forehead, is usually ochre-yellow. Both dark- and fair-maned 
lions may be born in the same litter, and the commonest colour- 
ing is a mixture of dark and light colouring, the darkest portions 
usually covering the throat and chest and the back of the neck 
to the ridge along the withers. 

Cubs are marked with vertical brindlings along the body and 
light ochre-coloured rosette-like spots and bars along flanks and 
limbs and a dark line down the centre of the back from the 
nape. The tail tuft is barely distinguishable in a small cub, and 
the hair of the coat is much more woolly than that of an adult. 
The ears of cubs are proportionately enormous. Young male 
lions soon begin to grow noticeably longer hair on throats, 
chests and budding crests on the top of the head, and in this way 
they can soon be distinguished from young lionesses, as the 
latter, even when fully grown, never grow longer hair on cheeks 
or chest, nor indicate any crest. The young male soon develops 
pronounced side-whiskers of budding mane, and his head is 
always broader than that of a lioness. It takes four to five years 
before his mane reaches reasonably full development. 

The lioness is a good deal smaller and more lightly built than 
the lion; and she is whiter about the throat and almost pure 
white along the abdomen—an adult male lion being darker along 
the flanks and more rufous-buff along the abdomen. 

Length: Adult male, a little under 9 ft. from tip of nose to tip 
of tail (including the curious horny appendage concealed in the 
tuft). A really fine specimen may measure about 9 ft. 4 in., and 
an exceptionally large one 9 ft. 6 in. Col. Stevenson-Hamilton, 
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whose records I quote, states that among 150 lions he has 
measured carefully in the course of his experience as warden of 
the Sabi Game Reserve and Kruger National Park he has “ only 
once taped a lion which even approached 10 ft. in length”. 
Lionesses average about a foot less than males. Weight of a big 
male with full stomach, up to 500 lb. Without stomach contents 
probably under 400 lb. A big lioness weighs about 100 lb. less 
than a lion. Shoulder height: males, between 3 ft. 4 in. and 3 ft. 
9 in. Lionesses average about 2 ft. 10 in. Cases of albinism have 
been recorded near Letaba, Kruger National Park, where a 
“white ” lioness, with a female cub of about 18 months old, was 
noted among a normal pride by the ranger then stationed there. 
He managed to shoot the cub, whose body was dirty white, no 
body spots, no black on ears; eyes pale bluish-grey, eyelids and 
lips white with a faint pinkish tinge. The tail tuft (which I was 
personally shown later) was light straw-coloured. The lioness 
was apparently even whiter than her cub. Another white lioness 
was reported, and even photographed, near Tshokwane, Kruger 
Park, in 1962. 

Distribution: At the present time lions do not occur south of 
Swaziland (and possibly northern Zululand) on the east; and 
they occur from northern South West Africa and in the Namib, 
Kaokoveld, Etosha Pan, Ovamboland, Bechuanaland and 
Ngamiland to the Zambezi, within our limits on the west. In 
Portuguese East Africa they are still plentiful in the wilder parts, 
and the same applies to Southern Rhodesia. In the wilder bush- 
veld and low country of the Eastern, Northern and Western 
Transvaal they still occur—particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the Kruger National Park. 

Lions are well distributed throughout Kruger National Park, 
being most easily seen, perhaps, in the areas south of the Olifants 
River (notably near Satara, Skukuza and Pretorius Kop); but 
also often seen near Shingwidzi. They occur also in Kalahari 
Gemsbok National Park, and they abound in the Namutoni 
Game Reserve and in the Etosha Pan area of South West Africa. 
In the Wankie National Park they occur throughout—being 
commonest in the Robins area. 

A solitary lion recently turned up in the Umfolozi Game Re- 
serve of Zululand—the first of its kind to have been seen there 
for many years (1962). Until comparatively recent years a very 
few lions lingered on in the Mkuzi Game Reserve, but none are 
held to survive there today. 

Habits: Considerable knowledge of the habits of lions has 
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been gained since the institution of national parks in Africa, 
where they are no longer persecuted by man. Whereas in areas 
where they are regularly hunted lions become exceedingly 
elusive and nocturnal—even subduing their vocal utterances to 
occasional grunts, so that any direct observation of their habits 
becomes difficult. It has been demonstrated that in the sanc- 
tuaries and national parks lions very soon regain confidence, 
fearlessly showing themselves at all hours of the day, and quite 
often hunting and killing their prey during daylight as well. In 
such areas the magnificent sounds of the lion’s roar are freely 
audible at night. Apart from man, the lion has no natural enemy, 
and thus in areas safe from human interference he orders his 
way of life entirely to suit his own convenience. It is this “ return 
to the primeval” that provides one of the greatest values of the 
great national parks of Africa to the scientist, as well as to the 
ordinary student of nature. 

Except when hungry or thirsty, lions seldom stir from their 
shady retreats in patches of long grass, reeds, or under bushes 
or thickets in the heat of the day, and consequently they are 
not easy to notice at that period as a rule. Even after many 
thousands of years in Africa, the lion still intensely dislikes the 
full heat of the sun and he will not leave shade at such times 
unless alarmed or driven by necessity. In really hot weather you 
can notice them panting in obvious distress, with widely sag- 
ging jaws; and even though they will lie out in the open to 
bask and enjoy the pleasantly warm early-morning rays, as soon 
as the heat becomes powerful they rise and retreat to the near- 
est cover, where they soon vanish from view. After a good 
meal, at which they will gorge to repletion (instinctively pro- 
viding against the uncertainty of when the next meal may be 
obtainable), lions invariably settle down to sleep heavily for 
hours at a time, and then, where accustomed to the sound of 
motor traffic, it is difficult indeed to get them to raise sleepy 
heads from the grass. But if hungry, and hunting has not been 
successful, they may continue to wander and hunt throughout 
even the hottest part of the day, and I have on several occasions 
seen kills take place even at midday on scorching hot days. So 
at any the lions may be met with in places like Kruger 
National Park, but by far the best periods to seek them is from 
early morning until about 10 a.m., and again from about 3.30 
p.m. onwards, and of course they are active all night. 

Lions are the most sociable of the cat family; associating in 
“‘ prides ” which probably begin as a family unit and may com- 
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bine with others for mutual hunting benefit. A male lion will 
mate with several lionesses as they come into season, and in due 
course they may introduce their various families into the pride, 
and so its numbers increase. Such prides vary in numbers, from 
four to eight individuals, ten, fifteen, to even twenty or more, 
sometimes aggregating (usually in times of scarcity) to as many 
as thirty individuals—of all ages and sexes, though usually with 
only one really big male in attendance, and sometimes merely 
lionesses and young animals. At other times you will see two to 
four or five big males hunting together on their own; and quite 
often a fine but ageing beast may be accompanied by an almost 
equally magnificent but -younger and more alert companion of 
his own sex, the older beast’s superior experience supplying the 
strategy and tactics and the younger one the physical activity. 

When a lioness comes into season several lions often accom- 
pany her, but the most powerful male will finally pair off with 
her, warning off his rivals, who may continue to hang about in 
the vicinity until or unless another alluring female arrives on the 
scene. Occasionally violent, even mortal, fights may ensue be- 
tween well-matched rivals, but in the majority of cases one or 
other gives way before things actually come to a fight—though 
there may be considerable bluster and noise. The lioness her- 
self can be very jealous of her sex, and even worse fights have 
taken place between lionesses than between lions (in Joy 
Adamson’s books about “ Elsa” there are several indications of 
this, though territorial rights, not always sexual rivalry, was 
apparently sometimes the cause). 

A mating pair of lions enjoys a regular ““ honeymoon.” They 
will remain in practically the same spot for days on end, 
apparently not hunting or eating at this time, completely 
absorbed in themselves. The lioness tests the patience of her 
suitor to the utmost, and at this time the male is usually irritable 
and inclined to be aggressive towards all intruders—though 
exceedingly patient and gentle with his lioness. If a motor-car is 
driven too close to such a pair the lion usually bristles and 
growls, lashing his tail angrily and crouching threateningly; and 
if this warning remains unheeded he may even make a short 
rush at the car, which in most cases has the desired effect! He 
is anxious to show off to his mate, and the lioness will provoke 
him in every way, leading him up to other male lions when 
these appear in the vicinity, and frequently (in my experience) 
lying down right next to a motor-car which appears near the 
couple. 
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Lions are polygamous, and as soon as a male has satisfactorily 
mated with one lioness he will mate with another; and once I 
watched a male lion sharing his attentions simultaneously with 
two lionesses at the same time, all apparently in quite a friendly 
spirit; and occasionally two males, old friends who have long 
hunted together, pair in turn peacefully with the same lioness, 
but such occasions are rare. 

The cubs, from two to four as a rule, are born in thickets, 
reedbeds, patches of long grass or among clumps of dwarf 
palms, etc., and they are born with “their eyes at least par- 
tially open, though they cannot see clearly for the first week or 
so” (Stevenson-Hamilton). They may be born at any time of 
the year. Very often a younger (or older) lioness assists the 
mother in guarding and caring for the cubs; the two of them 
taking it in turns to hunt for food, one always remaining on 
guard while the cubs are very small and helpless. Without such a 
““nursemaid ” or “auntie” being available, the lioness has from 
time to time to leave her cubs concealed while she seeks prey, 
and then the risk of their being attacked by hyenas or other 
predators must be great, although probably only very hungry 
animals would dare risk such an outrage! 

In the same way one will sometimes see a lioness accom- 
panied by two sets of cubs obviously of different age; the 
mother of one set probably away hunting. The lioness is a very 
dangerous animal indeed when her cubs are small, and she will 
not hesitate to charge anything, no matter what size or species, 
which she fancies is threatening them. This is one of the reasons 
why people are not allowed to camp or picnic where they like 
in national parks. The most beautiful, peaceful-looking spots 
along the banks of rivers or spruits, so tempting for a picnic, 
and apparently so quiet and safe, may very easily harbour a 
lioness sleeping with her cubs. 

As soon as they are old enough (perhaps two or three months) 
to move about with the pride, the lioness rejoins it with her 
family and, provided he is not eating, the big male usually 
seems affectionately disposed towards the youngsters, allowing 
them to gambol about all over him, play with his tail tuft and so 
on. On the other hand the cubs are in grave danger if they 
attempt to approach an adult male lion when he is eating, and 
many cubs get killed, or at least badly mauled, in such cir- 
cumstances. Although the lionesses of a pride often perform 
most of the actual killing (the males generally playing their 
part in the driving of the game on to the already concealed 
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and waiting females), the meal is seldom begun before the largest 
male or males have selected their favourite portions, and until 
they have settled down to their repast the lionesses and younger 
animals will not dare to join in. When game is plentiful and 
food not hard to come by, lions usually eat fairly peaceably, 
spread out along either side of the carcass, only occasional 
arguments and mutterings taking place. But when times are hard 
and a large pride is very hungry, violent arguments and fights 
take place over the food, during which many of the younger 
beasts get killed and even eaten by their companions. 

The cubs remain dependent on their mother until they are 
about 18 months old at least, as before that age they are still 
insufficiently trained to fend for themselves. The milk canines are 
not replaced by the strong adult teeth until the cubs are about a 
year old. Those of young lionesses are replaced earlier than those 
of males, while even at an early age the young lionesses display 
more hunting initiative than their brothers. Consequently a 
lioness normally only breeds once in two years, a factor in the 
natural regulation of lion populations, to which is added the 
comparative delicacy of lion cubs among which infant mor- 
tality from various causes is far greater than among the antelope 
and other ungulates. The cubs are carefully trained, and even 
while still comparatively small the lioness throws down half- 
killed smaller and fairly harmless victims for them to tussle over 
and practise upon; later holding down creatures such as wart- 
hogs and smaller buck for them to “kill.” Gruesome and 
painful to watch, but essential training. 

When about 10 or 12 months old, the young lions learn to 
assist in driving and stalking game, and to attack and kill prey. 

At first they probably only worry at animals already in their 
death throes, or at least partly put out of action by their elders, 
but from a year on they seriously try to tackle game themselves. 
They are now practically as big as, and in the case of males 
possibly heavier than, their mothers, but clumsy, inexperienced 
hobbledehoys. As may be expected a good deal of ghastly 
blundering takes place at this age as the young lions have to 
learn the vital spots before they can kill as quickly and effi- 
ciently as adults. In many cases the victim struggles free, and 
many a young lion has had to bolt incontinently with an in- 
furiated old wildebeest in vengeful pursuit! A lion’s training is a 
hard one, and it has to amass considerable knowledge of the 
habits and movements of the game on which it lives if it is to 
survive. Adult lions usually kill quickly and expertly, and beyond 
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an occasional short, strangled bellow the victim is usually dead 
before he can realise what has happened—often with his neck 
automatically broken as he falls under the sudden weight and 
powerful clutching paws of his assailant. But in the case of 
heavy, powerful animals such as bull buffalo or giraffe a pro- 
longed struggle may take place with several big lions co- 
operating. 

Lions kill their prey usually by a bite in the throat from the 
front, or else by leaping on to the victim from flank or rear; 
grasping its muzzle with one claw-extended paw and wrenching 
it down (the teeth meanwhile buried in throat or back of neck), 
so that it crashes down, automatically breaking its neck. Fre- 
quently the victim is licked all over for some moments before 
the meal begins, and then the body is bitten open at flank or 
belly and the stomach removed intact, its contents shaken out in 
a heap, then eaten; followed by lungs, liver and kidneys—all of 
which delicacies are usually eaten first (the entrails are usually 
partially buried under grass or earth). After these preliminaries, 
lions usually begin at the soft flesh of thighs and rump, eating 
towards the shoulders and head (leopards usually eat the head 
and foreparts first, after lapping and sucking the blood). The 
ears, lips, and sides of the head are eaten, and the tongue. The 
flesh is mostly rasped off the bone with the rough surface of 
the tongue; smaller bones and tougher meat being bitten with 
the carnassials. But lions can crack only medium and smaller 
bones, the larger ones being impregnable to all but the special- 
ised dental equipment of the hyena. 

Skin and hair are bolted down with the meat, forming 
necessary “roughage,” hence the droppings of lions (and leo- 
pards) are usually full of the hair of the animals they have 
eaten. The enormous curved claws of lions are, like those of 
all true cats, withdrawn into sheath-like folds of skin for 
protection except when needed for clutching or self-defence— 
hence they are not visible in the spoor (though they may be 
indicated in wet or slippery soil). Small grooves or irregula- 
rities in the teeth and claws of all predators (notably the 
felines) frequently retain fragments of decomposing flesh— 
hence the grave risk of wounds from them turning septic unless 
promptly treated. 

Lions hunt in a most intelligent, co-operative manner, the 
males of a pride usually driving the quarry on to the waiting 
lionesses which apparently do most of the killing—except 
where heavy, powerful game such as bull buffaloes are con- 
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cerned. This they do by working round upwind of the game, to 
enable it to get their scent; but in certain conditions (such as 
when they are trying to stampede cattle out of an enclosure), 
if this fails they will grunt or roar loudly and the resulting 
panic usually has the desired effect. 

As a rule lions do not roar while hunting, though they may 
communicate with muffled grunts or occasional soft moaning 
sounds. It is well recognised that it is when lions are quiet that 
they are most dangerous at night; and at night they are always 
more dangerous than during the day—especially on very dark, 
rainy or stormy nights, less so on clear moonlight ones. Imme- 
diately after a successful kill, lions will often roar loudly and 
grandly; one beginning in long-drawn vibrant notes, steadily 
rising in volume, and the others gradually joining in, creating 
a sublime chorus which finally subsists in a series of irregular, 
harsh grunts. It is a grand, thrilling sound; and it will indeed 
be a sad day if it ever ceases to be heard in the national parks 
of Africa. Both sexes roar alike, but the tones of a lion are 
always a good deal more rugged and harsh than those of a 
lioness. Young cubs utter a harsh kind of “ miaouing,” and also 
an explosive sort of “ pook.” At intervals while they are feeding 
at night, lions often roar, and later, as they return from drink- 
ing, they often roar again. At other times they roar when 
seeking mates (either sex) or when members of a pride are 
trying to locate one another. Soft, moaning sounds are used as 
a means of individual communication also. 

Sometimes individual lions, for some reason, may roar in an 
abnormal manner, which renders recognition of their individual] 
movements easy. Such as a lion which, for several years, ranged 
(and still may, for all I know) the neighbourhood of the Gorge 
Camp on the Olifants River, Kruger Park; becoming well 
known to the African camp attendants as Nwatinghotsla. J 
heard him roaring one morning in 1959; and his habit was to 
utter several prolonged roars in fairly rapid succession but 
never with the usual final series of abrupt grunts at the end. 

According to the accounts of the Africans, Nwatinghotsla 
was in other respects a remarkable beast. When he had killed 
close to the little camp, he had on one or two occasions per- 
mitted the former camp attendant to approach very carefully 
and to cut himself a small steak with which he was allowed to 
retire unmolested! My informant, who had succeeded this man 
as camp attendant at the gorge, assured me that this was 
perfectly true; and that a mutual understanding and respect 
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had apparently been developed between lion and man, and that 
Nwatinghotsla was a large male lion with a good mane who 
led a solitary existence along that area of the river. 

Lions prey upon all types of game animals, their favourite 
quarry being the larger antelopes (especially waterbuck and 
wildebeest), zebra and buffalo. Of the latter they prefer to 
attack cows or youngsters, but will not hesitate to attack old 
bulls when really hungry. Along the Sabi at Skukuza they prey 
mainly on the swarming impala, and have learnt to take full 
advantage of lines of tourist cars from among which to stalk 
their normally alert and active prey. They catch and eat ba- 
boons when possible, warthogs, and smaller animals of all 
kinds, and Harry Wolhuter records seeing one attacking a 
python. Giraffe are not uncommonly killed by lions, usually as 
a result of a joint attack. There are even occasional records 
of attacks on young elephant, rhino and hippo (the latter when 
some distance from water), but attacks on all three of these 
latter animals are very rare. 

Lions are by nature indolent and reluctant to exert them- 
selves more than necessary so that if they can locate carrion 
(no matter how rotten and maggot-filled), or bully smaller 
predators from their kills, they will usually be quite content 
to feed thus in preference to the bother of hunting. Man- 
eating is fortunately very rare, though it is certainly commoner 
in some parts of Africa than in others. In such localities one 
usually finds that the local tribes-people have superstitions 
about man-eaters (sometimes accrediting them with being the 
spirits of former chiefs) and so refrain from taking steps against 
them, so that the tendency is increased among cubs brought up 
on human flesh. Old or disabled lions may take to pouncing on 
humans outside their huts at night, and so learn how easily 
they can be caught. Otherwise the habit may be developed from 
accident, especially among young, inexperienced lions who are 
still not always successful at normal hunting and have still not 
learnt respect for man. Generally speaking, I think it is fear and 
distrust of the human scent, rather than dislike of human flesh, 
that prevents the majority of lions from attacking man deliber- 
ately. Of recent years in the Kruger National Park there have 
been more unprovoked attacks on African rangers, etc., by 
lions than formerly; but in the majority of cases the explana- 
tion has been found in the discovery of broken-off nooses of 
wire-snare deeply embedded in the necks of the poor brutes, 
causing unspeakable agony and gradual starvation. 
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Lions viewed from motor-cars are rarely at all dangerous— 
even lionesses with small cubs. They are used to motor traffic 
in national parks, regard it as quite harmless, and the over- 
powering petrol scent drowns any human scent. They seem to 
be intrigued and puzzled as to what sort of creatures these 
buzzing monsters are, and lie watching with great interest which 
rapidly turns to boredom. But considerable danger is invited if 
you open your door, or attempt to get out close to lions, because 
they then at once recognise human presence, and the sudden- 
ness of the appearance adds to the shock of fear which may 
very easily prompt an attack in supposed self-defence. Many 
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note extensive mane and belly fringe and broader head 


people simply will not realise this, and take the most reckless 
liberties with lions in order to get a better (so thought) photo- 
graph—quite regardless of park rules—but nobody who has any 
real knowledge or understanding of the temperament of the 
lion would do so. There is less danger in actually coming face to 
face with a lion in the bush than in suddenly appearing out of 
a motor-car in front of him! In assessing the emotional state 
of a lion or lioness the action of ears and tail are of great 
importance. A really angry lion flattens his ears, crouches low, 
and whisks his tail tip ever more rapidly from side to side, 
meanwhile uttering a most nerve-racking series of coughing 
grunts and slurring growls. As his anger mounts, his tail is 
jerked stiffly up and down, and when charging he usually first 
of all comes at a trot. If the tail is twitching or jerking, but 
the ears are still cocked, the beast is probably merely nervous 
or excited—but not angry. 
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Lions, like other large felines, have a strong, acrid scent— 
often quite perceptible at close quarters, and very often evi- 
dent in herbage through which they have recently brushed. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, abdominal. Cubs can be born 
at any time of the year, usually three or four per litter, but 
sometimes up to five or six (rarely). Gestation period: 34 
months. 

Apart from man, lions have no natural enemies. Infant mor- 
tality from various causes is said to be relatively high—parti- 
cularly among male cubs. In times of scarcity many cubs die or 
get killed in fights over food by their elders. When the lionesses 
have to travel far and wide in search of prey, many families of 
small cubs die of exhaustion or starvation; or get killed and 
eaten by hyenas, etc., in the absence of their mothers. In addi- 
tion to the above, a certain number get killed annually in 
courtship fights, quarrels over food, territorial rights, accidents 
in hunting and so on. Lions are usually infested with ticks, and 
the famous lioness “Elsa” died of a tick-borne disease akin 
to biliary, known as Babesia—so that it is possible that many 
wild lions, particularly if in poor condition, may also succumb 
to this disease. 


LEOPARD : LUIPERD 
(Panthera pardus Linnaeus) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, Sindebele, Shangana-Tsonga: Ngwe. 

Southern Sotho: Nkoe. Tswana, Transvaal Sotho: Nkwe. 

Venda: Ngwe. Herero, Ovambo: Ngwi. Naron Bushman: 
!Oeb. Marsawa Bushman: !Hau (Bleek). 


Field Impression: Gracefully and powerfully built; long in 
body; comparatively short- and stout-legged. Body spots in form 
of orderly rows of “rosettes” (i.e. the spots are in groups of 
four to six, usually darker in the centre of each “rosette” than 
in the surrounding hair of the coat); the spots across the chest 
merge into broken bars. No dark lines in front of eyes (as in 
cheetah), whiskers usually very long and white. Tail long, often 
upcurled at tip, but spotted, without terminal bands, and tip 
smoothly haired—usually dark. Nocturnal and seldom seen by 
day. 

Descriptive Notes: Unlike the cheetah (which has blunt, only 
partially retractile claws) the leopard is a true cat which can 
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sheathe its powerful curved claws when they are not in use. 
General colour: bright yellowish-tawny on head, outer parts of 
limbs, back, flanks, quarters and tail, paling to white round 
lips, chin, throat, chest, underparts and insides of limbs and 
underside of tail; the whole body marked with closely-set 
markings in the form of more or less groups of black spots, 
right down to the toes. Those on the head are small, solid and 
very closely set, stopping short of the upper portion of the 
muzzle and the muzzle itself, which are unmarked and tawny- 
yellow. They become larger round the cheeks, and across throat 
and upper chest form broken horizontal bars. The spots on 
shoulders, body and quarters are set more widely apart in 
symmetrical rows, and combine in rosette-like clusters of five 
or six spots more or less encircling an area usually slightly 
darker in tone than the surrounding fur. These tend to become 
solid again, though larger, on hindquarters and abdomen. The 
long tail is irregularly spotted in more or less rosette fashion, 
and the upper surface of the tip (which is not bushy) is usually, 
but not always, black. Ears black above, with whitish tips. 
The eyes, which are fierce and baleful in expression, are pale 
greenish-yellow, and the whiskers are very long and bristly. 
Teeth and jaw more powerful than those of cheetah. 

The male grows larger and heavier than the female, and a 
large male may measure as much as 7 ft. 6 in. from tip of nose 
to end of tail, while several have been recorded at 8 ft. and a 
trifle over. The average is 7 ft. or slightly under. Average 
weight probably between 100 and 140 lb.—females average 
20-30 lb. less. Average shoulder height is about 28 in. A 135 lb. 
leopard (known to the Natives as Mokolo) was recently trapped 
at the Government cattle research station near Messina in 
Northern Transvaal, after having killed some 82 calves during 
the past three years! The cubs are born with rather dark, 
woolly fur—the spots at first being rather indistinct. Melanistic 
(black) leopards are rare in Africa (though several have been 
obtained in the Aberdares and other high forests of Kenya). 
Abnormally dark-coloured leopards, in which the spots fuse into 
more or less blackish-brown over the body in greater or lesser 
degree, have been shot in the neighbourhood of Grahamstown 
(Shortridge recorded six of these specimens, “two in the 
British Museum, one (mounted) in the South African Museum, 
two (both mounted) in the Albany Museum, and a mounted 
head in the Port Elizabeth Museum,” but these were not true 
“black leopards *—which occur most plentifully in Malaya. 
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Distribution: Leopards still occur, in the wilder and more 
mountainous districts, in much of Southern Africa from the 
southern and eastern Cape to the Zambezi, including Zululand 
and Portuguese East Africa on the east, and South West Africa, 
Bechuanaland and Ngamiland on the west. On account of their 
nocturnal and very secretive habits and solitary disposition, 
leopards can exist for years in suitable country without any 
obvious indication of their presence, until or unless they begin 
to kill stock; hence their ability to survive in comparatively 
well-populated areas where lions have long before been exter- 
minated. Leopards occur in the Hluhluwe, Umfolozi and 
Mkuzi Game Reserves in Zululand, and in the Giant’s Castle 
Game Reserve and Oribi Gorge Nature Reserve of Natal. They 
are plentifully distributed throughout Kruger National Park, 
though comparatively seldom seen; they occur also in the 
Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, in the Wankie National Park 
of Southern Rhodesia and also in the Matopos. 

Habits: The leopard is essentially a lover of fairly-dense bush 
or covert, frequently in rocky or mountainous surroundings, 
and he is mainly a nocturnal hunter—spending the greater 
part of the day lying up in dense cover or undergrowth, caves 
among rocks, or sometimes extended along the branch of a tall 
tree, well screened by the foliage. Although lions can climb 
fairly slanting trees, they do so comparatively rarely, their 
greater weight no doubt proving a formidable handicap. 
Leopards, on the other hand, are perfectly at home in trees of 
almost any kind and can climb with the facility of lesser cats. 
When looking for leopards, therefore, it always behoves one to 
keep an alert eye on the foliage-covered large branches of the 
great trees bordering river banks, etc., where the vegetation is 
usually lush and rank, and where baboons and monkeys often 
occur—these being the favourite prey of leopards. Very often 
the first thing that will draw your attention to a leopard lying 
along a tree branch is the sight of a long, spotted tail hanging 
below the level of the branch. 

Leopards also frequent rocky, boulder-clad hills, and also 
the precipitous, rugged cliffs and ravines of the large mountain 
ranges (with their almost inaccessible bush-stuffed valleys and 
gullies), and in such surroundings they exist largely on baboons 
and dassies (hyrax), klipspringers and other rock-haunting 
creatures. Finally, they often occur in the great primary forests 
(such as the woodbush in Northern Transvaal and the thickly- 
wooded Soutpansberg Mountains). In addition to the above, 
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leopards also occur throughout the thorny savanna bushveld; 
particularly haunting the dongas and sandspruits and clumps 
of denser bush. In such a variety of habitat, it is reasonable 
that individuals may vary somewhat in size and colour; and 
generally speaking those leopards haunting the mountain 
forests are larger, heavier, and darker and more richly marked 
than typical low country leopards; the latter being longer, 
more lightly built with finer coat; the spots and rosettes being 
smaller and more widely spaced, causing a generally paler, 
more sandy-yellow, coloration. 

The leopards of the dry South West African country have 
been classified as P.p. shortridgei Pocock, being of the lighter 
and smaller spotted type, and Roberts includes those of the 
Northern Transvaal low country and the Limpopo Valley with 
this subspecies. The low-country natives distinguish these two 
types of leopard; calling the hill-country, larger, darker animal 
idzimba, and the typical low-country paler form mbalana— 
“small spotted ” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 

The leopard obtains his prey by stealth or ambush, and quite 
frequently he watches a game trail from a tree branch, pounc- 
ing on to his prey from above. The victim is usually bitten in 
the throat, and then the blood is sucked before the rest of the 
meal begins. The principal prey consists of impala, bushbuck, 
young of waterbuck, kudu, tsessebe and so on; and young ani- 
mals of many kinds, including giraffe, zebra, etc., when obtain- 
able. 

Leopards are particularly partial to baboons and monkeys, 
and no doubt form the principal natural enemies of these 
creatures (in the great Birunga volcanoes of Congo and Uganda 
the only serious natural enemy of the powerful mountain 
gorilla is the leopard, which will jump in quickly and snatch a 
youngster from time to time). 

Cane rats, dassies, hares and smaller mammals of all kinds 
(I have seen evidence of the larger Bushbaby killed by leo- 
pards), together with game birds, and in fact anything they 
can overpower, indicate the varied range of diet which has 
enabled the leopard to survive in areas where most other 
“game” has long since disappeared. Leopards are well known 
for their taste for the flesh of all members of the dog family, 
and their audacity in this respect is astonishing. They have 
been known to creep up and literally snatch a dog from under 
its master’s chair in a bush camp, and to take dogs from the 
verandas of houses. If you value your dog, keep it well enclosed 
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after dark in leopard country! In spite of their partiality for 
dog flesh, leopards will always run from dogs in the daytime, 
and they are very easily “treed” by a few dogs—even the 
meanest mongrels. 

Leopards are undoubtedly the most efficient natural controll- 
ing factor of bush pigs and monkeys and baboons, and once 
the former have been exterminated from areas where the 
latter species thrive, the damage to agriculture becomes very 
considerable. This is at last being recognised, at any rate in 
other parts of Africa, and before it is too late, leopards are 
receiving partial or even full protection in areas where the 
above listed pests abound. 

Of course one cannot expect leopards to be preserved in 
strictly ranching or stock-rearing areas, but in agricultural 
districts they can be (at any rate in moderate numbers) valu- 
able friends to the farmers. Unfortunately the profitable sale in 
leopard skins has contributed much, in recent years, to the 
rapid decrease of this beautiful great cat and, cunning as he is 
in most other ways, the leopard is, on the whole, easy to trap. 

Monkeys and baboons will often betray the movements of a 
leopard. Vervet monkeys will follow him in the branches over- 
head, coughing and chattering raucously, doing their best to 
keep the hated enemy in sight. Two leopards will sometimes 
co-operate cleverly in this manner; one concealing itself in the 
branches, and the other strolling along in full view below, thus 
attracting the attention of the monkeys. Baboons behave simi- 
larly when a leopard is viewed, barking defiantly, and scram- 
bling to places of refuge, whence the predator’s movements 
will be watched and followed as closely as possible. When a 
leopard succeeds in snatching one of a troop of baboons, abso- 
lute screaming, raging pandemonium breaks out, and the leo- 
pard usually quickly seeks a safe retreat in which to devour his 
victim. If he is not quick enough, the infuriated powerful 
males may attack him and, in spite of his strength and slash- 
ing claws, nearly tear him to bits from sheer force of numbers. 

Leopards are, on the whole, rather silent creatures, particu- 
larly where they have been much persecuted. Where unmoles- 
ted, however, they soon reveal their presence by their curious, 
rasping “sawing” grunts—uttered usually in the early morn- 
ings, late afternoons, and during the night as they are moving 
about. This is an extremely harsh-toned coughing grunt— 
uttered several times in fast succession. After each grunt, the 
air is drawn in huskily, producing a double effect very aptly 
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compared with the sound of sawing coarse wood. This might 
be likened to: ‘“ Grunt-ha! Grunt-ha! Grunt-ha!” usually 
uttered six or eight times in succession, and often ending in a 
harsh, sighing note. Both sexes utter this call, the voice of the 
male being deeper and harsher than that of his mate. I have 
heard a short roar occasionally uttered, evidently as a note of 
greeting between two individuals. An angry leopard growls and 
grunts in the same “ explosive ” tones as does a lion, though in 
somewhat lesser volume of course. 

For his size and weight, the leopard is probably among the 
most dangerous of animals. The words “savage” and “ fierce ” 
are infinitely more suited to the leopard than to the lion (speak- 
ing very generally of course) and he embodies all the most 
striking attributes of the cats. The small, flat head with its 
baleful eyes, and the sinuous, graceful yet intensely muscular 
form suggest the killer in every movement, and yet even where 
common, leopards are rarely seen, and they will seldom deli- 
berately attack man if escape otherwise is possible. In spite 
of his shy elusiveness where man is concerned, the leopard is a 
bold and very courageous creature, and should he fancy himself 
to be in danger, and his escape cut off, he will not hesitate to 
charge directly at an intruder or hunter. There seem to be 
good grounds for the oft-repeated statement of hunters that 
you can pass close by a hiding leopard, or gaze right up into 
the branches among which he is crouching, and, unless your 
“eyes meet,” he will allow you to pass. But the very instant he 
is aware that you have noticed him he will attack. As his 
spotted form very easily harmonises with the play of shadows 
of leaves or herbage, it is (perhaps fortunately) very easy to 
overlook a leopard. Once he has made up his mind to attack, 
nothing on earth will stop a charging leopard except a fatal 
bullet—whereas a lion may often be turned by a shot, and 
frequently charges in bluff. He comes very fast, is low on the 
ground, and his method of attack is to “scalp” his opponent 
with the frightful hooked claws; knocking him down and maul- 
ing him with teeth and all four clawed feet. In certain parts of 
Africa (and quite often in parts of India) leopards have become 
man-eaters (notably in certain areas of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland); preying mainly upon women and children who are 
always killed by a bite in the throat. But these are exceptions 
to the general rule, and so far as I know there have been no 
cases of man-eating leopards reported in Southern Africa. 

Whereas lions like to sleep and bask right in the open, and 
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are. consequently often quite easily seen, leopards only emerge 
from dense cover for very brief spells at a time. They are most 
often seen in the very early mornings—when they may bask 
for a while, to enjoy the sun and get out of the dew-drenched 
herbage, on rocky outcrops or large anthills or the sidwalas— 
the slabs of fiat, basaltic or granitic rock which constantly out- 
crop in the veld, or else perhaps high up among the boulders 
of some hillock. Likewise, in the late afternoons, as they begin 
to stir in anticipation of the evening or nightly hunt, they may 
be seen wending their way, or sitting up, among the vegeta- 
tion of river or stream banks. In most game reserves they are 
becoming more confident of motor-cars, and are fairly often 
seen by tourists; though the sight of a leopard is always to be 
taken as rather unusual good luck. Leopards are solitary in 
habit, hunting singly or at most in pairs (the sexes often 
separating after the mating period), though a pair may be 
accompanied by half-grown cubs. A few years ago a pair of 
leapards appeared suddenly on my farm “ Narina,” and though 
one was shot across the boundary, the other remained for about 
two years, before it mysteriously vanished again. During this 
period I kept careful notes of its habits, and found that it 
patrolled a regular beat; spending never more than six or seven 
days in my immediate neighbourhood (it was very vocai at 
nights), then moving on to a neighbouring property (on which 
the owners were equally interested), and regularly within a 
month’s time (3 or 4 weeks) returning to my home area again 
for a further six or seven days, and so on. Its movements were 
evidently regulated by the suspiciousness and alertness of the 
game. It preyed mainly on cane rats, but also caught vervet 
monkeys, bushbuck and bush pig. Goats, when left out at 
night, were sometimes taken; but no suitably-kraaled stock was 
ever attacked, and it did excellent work among the swarming 
monkeys, bush pigs and cane rats (the latter apparently its 
favourite prey). 

The carcasses of buck are often anchored well up in the 
branches of a tree by leopards, and such a sight is a certain 
indication of their presence in an area. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, abdominal. Apparently no 
fixed season. Cubs, usually two or three, but have been recorded 
up to six (Ansell). Gestation period: 3 months. The cubs may be 
born in caves or crevices among boulders or rocks, or in dense 
reeds or thickets. 
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CHEETAH (CHITA, HUNTING LEOPARD) : JAGLUIPERD 
(Acinonyx jubatus Erxleben) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Sindebele: WHlosi (also Ngulule in Zulu), Swazi, 

Shangana-Tsonga: Khankankha. Transvaal Sotho, Southern 

Sotho, Tswana: Ngau. (Also Nkwe-silo for Transvaal Sotho). 

Venda: Dagaladzhie. Marsawa Bushman: //Kwi (Bleek). 

!Kung Bushman: Kauo (Zukowski). Naron Bushman: /Noeb. 
Herero: Shiténa. Ovambo: Shinga. 


Field Impression: A lanky, hollow-backed animal about as long 
as a leopard, but higher.on the legs—which are thin and muscu- 
lar. The coat is a good deal rougher or wirier, and the 
numerous spots which cover it are small, roundish and “ solid ” 
(i.e. not formed in a ring in groups, but scattered singly). Con- 
spicuous dark marks or lines from front angle of eyes to upper 
lip. Head small and round compared with that of a leopard. 
Tail long, rather bushy at white tip, otherwise ringed with black 
towards the tip. Incipient rough “mane” along top of shoul- 
ders. Sandy-tawny above, paling to whitish along abdomen. Seen 
usually singly or in pairs (or family groups) in generally fairly 
open country, and often active by day, particularly in dull 
weather. Claws blunt and like those of a dog; only partly retrac- 
tile. 

Descriptive Notes: The cheetah is not a true cat, inasmuch 
as it cannot fully sheathe its claws, which are blunt like those 
of a dog). The head is smaller, more rounded with weaker jaw 
than that of the leopard, and the forehead is more prominent 
(this is very noticeable if you compare a cheetah’s skull with 
that of a leopard). The eyes are large, yellowish-brown and 
rather gentle in expression (in contrast with the coldly baleful 
gaze of a leopard), and the whiskers are short and relatively 
insignificant. The canine teeth are smaller than those of a leo- 
pard. The coat is duller and paler (more sandy-yellow) in 
ground colour, and the spots on the head are sparsely distri- 
buted, mainly on forehead and cheeks, extending back from the 
eyes in a line towards the cheeks. From the front corner of 
each eye rums a narrow dark line (like a tear-mark) to the 
upper lip, where it broadens out. The hair of the coat is rough 
and wiry, and the numerous blackish spots are distributed wide- 
ly (in single, oval or circular form) over the back, flanks and 
quarters; becoming largest on the hindquarters and down the 
legs. Chest and abdomen very sparsely spotted, more or less 
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white, as are also chin and throat. The long tail is spotted for 
the greater part of its length; the spots gradually uniting to 
form bands near the rather bushy tip, which invariably is white. 
The sexes are alike, though the males grow larger and have a 
more pronounced “ruff” or slight wiry mane above the shoul- 
ders. Small cubs are at first smoky-grey, with hardly any mark- 
ings and fluffy coats; later they become yellowish on flanks and 
limbs, and the spots are more pronounced. Shoulder height 2 
ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. Average length of a male about 7 ft., of which 
the tail is about 2 ft. 7 in. Weight from about 90 lb. to 1364 Ib. 

Distribution: Formerly widely dispersed over Southern Africa, 
but now only occurring in the game reserves of Zululand and 
thence northwards only in the wildest parts of Swaziland and 
Eastern and Northern Transvaal, and also westwards to parts 
of South West Africa to the Zambezi; north of our limits to 
north-east and West Africa and eastwards to India. B. Seshadri 
writing in The Field (19th January, 1961) asserts that after pro- 
longed researches on his part he has definitely come to the 
conclusion that the cheetah is now quite extinct as a wild animal 
in India. If ever there was an animal in need of protection it 
is this mild-natured and curious carnivore, which never seems 
to have been so great a menace to human interests as to justify 
its wholesale destruction. 

Cheetah are actually no longer listed as existing today in any 
of the Zululand or Natal game reserves or parks. In the Kruger 
National Park they are fairly widely distributed (especially, per- 
haps, in the Pretorius Kop and Isweni areas), and not infre- 
quently seen, but are nowhere common. They occur in the 
Kalahari Gemsbok National Park; and in the Wankie National 
Park of Southern Rhodesia they occur throughout, being 
reasonably common in the Robins area. 

Habits: The cheetah is a most interesting mammal; a curious 
“semi-cat” which might be said to combine the hunting 
methods of the dogs (to a certain extent) with the grace and 
stealth of the cats. It is by many asserted to be the fastest 
mammal on earth, and it is said to be capable of attaining a 
speed of 75 miles per hour when doing its best. However, it is 
essentially a “sprinter” and cannot maintain this great speed 
for any length of time. If a cheetah fails to catch its prey after 
two hundred yards or so, it usually gives up the chase 
(though some observers suggest that it may maintain its pace for 
even five hundred yards occasionally). Its usual method in hunt- 
ing (which usually takes place during moonlight nights, or dur- 
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ing the early morning or late afternoon, but sometimes at any 
time of the day, especiaily on dull or cool days) is to creep or 
stalk as closely as possible to the quarry (entirely cat-like dur- 
ing this stage of the hunt) and then to rush straight at it, seizing 
it by the throat—sometimes knocking it down first to do this. 
Its initial burst of speed is so great that, unless it jinks cunning- 
ly from right to left or darts away at abrupt angles the victim at 
reasonably close quarters has little chance of escape—particu- 
larly if two cheetahs (they often hunt in pairs) chase it simul- 
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taneously. Cheetah prey mainly upon steenbuck, impala, duiker, 
the smaller and medium-sized buck, and warthogs. They also 
attack the young of waterbuck, kudu, and most larger ante- 
lopes, and sometimes adult females of the less formidable types. 
In addition to the above, they hunt smaller animals such as 
hares, even porcupines, and also guineafowl and other game 
birds. They also attack and kill the foals of zebras, but mostly 
they prey on the smaller buck and the immatures of larger ones. 

Owing to this frequently diurnal method of obtaining its prey, 
and also on account of the fact that its nature inclines it always 
to prefer fairly open, only lightly-wooded country where visi- 
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bility is easy, the cheetah, even though it may often be less 
numerous in point of actual numbers in a given game area, is 
far more often seen than is the leopard. Owing to the fact that 
it is a large “spotted” animal, it is very frequently mistaken 
for a leopard by the inexperienced, and often reported as such! 
In point of fact no two creatures could be less alike—quite 
apart from distinctive form and coloration. The cheetah is of 
mild disposition, rarely aggressive, even when wounded or 
cornered. It is more sociable than the leopard; parties of five 
or six cheetahs frequently being noted together, though these 
are most likely a family group. Owing to its relatively few num- 
bers in any one locality (it can nowhere be said to be common) 
it hardly ever becomes a serious menace to stock, and it can 
never be regarded as a menace to human life, as it is far too 
timid and retiring, and cheetah make excellent, affectionate pets. 
It has no vicious hooked claws like true cats, and can only bite 
in self-defence. It is therefore a sad fact that it is becoming so 
scarce now in parts of Kenya and East Africa that its extermi- 
nation over much of Africa seems likely without the strictest 
protection. Unfortunately high prices are paid for its beautiful 
skin, like that of the leopard. 

For some strange reason, lions seem intolerant of cheetahs. 
Recently in the Letaba area of Kruger Park a pair of lionesses 
were seen (and photographed) deliberately attacking and very 
severely mauling an obviously pregnant female cheetah, who 
must almost certainly have ultimately died of her wounds, as 
she could barely limp very far. Mr. N. G. Hardy (Wild 
Life, Vol. 1, No. 3) records two rather similar cases in the 
Nairobi National Park; in one of which a lion killed and part- 
tially devoured an old male cheetah, “and only three months 
ago I saw a lioness try to kill a small cheetah cub—one of a 
family of five, which happened to wander into her own favourite 
donga. The lioness persisted in stalking and charging the cub, 
only to be diverted by the mother cheetah who deliberately 
rushed across the lioness’s path time and time again. This went 
on until I had rushed to the warden’s house, collected a land 
rover and the head ranger who had never seen such a sight 
before, and got between the lioness and her prey.” 

The cheetah is a silent creature, only occasionally uttering a 
curious “ chirruping ” sort of cry, though I have heard a captive 
one purring, when pleased, in rather deeper tones than those of 
a cat. When angered or frightened it will growl deeply. When 
seen indistinctly at a distance, in longish grass or scrub, the 
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spots merge into a general tawny hue, and a cheetah may then 
easily be mistaken for a small lioness. 

A very handsomely-marked colour variation has been, hither- 
to, very locally recorded from the Umvukwe and Mount Selinda 
districts of Southern Rhodesia, and this has been called the 
striped or king cheetah (Acinonyx rex Pocock). Shortridge also 
records it from Ndanga and Nuanetsi districts. It is marked by 
thick, black, mostly longitudinal stripes, blotches and loops, set 
off against a creamy-buff background, and it has the same con- 
spicuous black “tear lines” running from the eyes as in the 
common type. It is a most striking animal, and a fine specimen 
mounted by Rowland Ward is exhibited at the South African 
Museum, Cape Town. Shortridge regards this local form to be 
a “mutation of the ordinary species developed locally” and 
suspected it of being comparable with the presumed leopard 
mutation from Grahamstown. However, according to Dr J. 
Meester, Curator of Mammals, Transvaal Museum, after reports 
of king cheetah being seen in northern Kruger Park and parts 
of Northern Transvaal, an actual skin was located “in the pos- 
session of a Mr Stephen van der Walt, who had shot it in 1940, 
on the farm ‘ Kongo,’ near Messina .. . there can be little doubt 
that king cheetah occur at least also in the Northern Transvaal ” 
(African Wild Life, Vol. 16, No. 1, March 1962). Hitherto, king 
cheetah were believed to be entirely confined to the above 
limited areas of Southern Rhodesia. In all respects their habits 
are apparently similar to those of the common type. 

Breeding: ‘Cubs seem to be born in the Eastern Transvaal 
during the last half of the year, and come into the world blind ” 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). “ Births recorded November and March” 
(Ansell, Northern Rhodesia). Ansell declares present data insuf- 
ficient to determine whether there is a regular season of birth 
or not. 

Gestation period: 3 months. Cheetah cubs are clothed with a 
thick mantle of long bluish-grey hair along the dorsal area from 
neck to tail which conceals the immature spots (indications of 
which can be seen if the longer hair is parted), “but this is 
evidently only developed post-natally, as it was absent from a 
very young specimen examined ” (Ansell, 1957). Usually two to 
four cubs per birth. 
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SPOTTED HYENA : GEVLEKTE HIENA (GEVLEKTE 
WOLF) 
(Crocuta crocuta Erxleben) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, Sindebele: Mpisi. Shangana-Tsonga: Mhisi. 
Tswana, Transvaal Sotho: Phiri. Venda: Phele. 


Field Impression: About as big as a large, powerfully-built dog, 
but with very sloping back (standing higher on the fore- 
legs than on the hind ones); broad, massive, and bluntly-pointed 
head with large rounded ears, and rather short but fairly bushy 
tail. Front of face blackish. Reddish through buffy-ochre to dull 
grey; the body covered with large, more or less oval but 
irregularly-distributed dark brown spots. Slight forward-directed 


mane of scruffy, longer hairs along back of neck—from the 
shoulders. Coat very wiry and coarse in younger animals, often 
thin and mangy in old ones but always rough. Eyes large and 
dark, rather wistful in expression. 

Descriptive Notes: The Hyaenidae are apparently related to 
the civets and mongooses (the Viverridae), and might be said to 
form a sort of connecting link between the “dogs” and the 
“cats.” They possess the most powerful jaws of any living 
mammal, with tremendously powerful facial muscles and 
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exceedingly well-developed, robust carnassial teeth which enable 
them to crack easily the toughest and largest bones which no 
lion or tiger (or other large carnivore) can tackle. The African 
spotted hyena is the largest and most widely distributed of the 
three existing species (The brown, striped and spotted hyenas) 
and it is confined to the African continent. It is at once 
recognisable by its irregular spotted markings over the wiry and 
coarse but comparatively short coat, and the large rounded ears 
(the two other species have decidedly pointed and rather nar- 
row ears), which are shaped not unlike those of a lion. 

Greyish-drab to rufous in body colour, spotted as described 
above; the front of the face and the lower parts of the limbs 
are more or less black or dark brown. The nose is broad and 
moist, indicating keen scenting powers. The tail is fairly short, 
ending in a tufted bushy tip. Very young pups are at first almost 
black, the spots becoming more evident as the coat brightens in 
hue; and at first it is fairly shaggy. Young adult hyehas are 
more richly marked, with finer coats, than older individuals 
which frequently become very mangy and bloated in appear- 
ance. Shoulder height from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. Total length (from 
nose to tail tip) over 5 ft. Weight up to 173 Ib. (Wood: Nyasa- 
land); L. and M. Talbot record the minimum live weight of one 
individual (male) as 123 lb.; Stevenson-Hamilton records a 
female from Kruger Park as 156 lb. 

Distribution: “ Formerly occupying the whole of South Africa 

. now known only from Zululand game reserves northwards 
to Kruger Park, Limpopo Valley, Southern Rhodesia, northern 
Bechuanaland, Ngamiland and Portuguese East Africa. There is 
a specimen from Gobabis in the Transvaal Museum ” (Roberts). 
North of the Zambezi spotted hyenas range throughout most of 
Africa south of the Sahara, in suitable areas. They occur in the 
Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, but do not appear to be 
listed in any of the Zululand game reserves today. In the 
Kruger National Park spotted hyenas are plentiful and widely 
distributed—occurring throughout. They occur throughout the 
wilder low country of the Northern and Eastern Transvaal, 
especially areas adjacent to the Kruger Park. In Southern 
Rhodesia spotted hyenas are common in the Wankie National 
Park. In South West Africa, according to Shortridge, the spotted 
hyena is “much more local and very much scarcer than the 
brown species, being absent, or of sporadic occurrence every- 
where south of the Tropic of Capricorn. In the western districts, 
in fact, it appears to become scarce below the latitude of the 
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Etosha Pan—although sparsely distributed throughout Damara- 
land.” 

Habits: To those who love the wilder places of Africa, the 
curious and rather eerie wailing howl of the spotted hyena is a 
common nocturnal sound. It cannot be mistaken for anything 
else, as it begins low, in often rather a hoarse tone, rising sharply 
to a high-pitched scream which frequently (but not always) falls 
to a lower key again as it ends. It might be written: “Auuur- 
eee-000! Oooo-wee! Oooo-wee! Oooo-we!’ Hyenas utter this 
call as they slouch through the veld at night, more particularly 
when they scent something good; such as a rotting carcass or 
the alluring smells proceeding from a camp. As soon as one 
calls, another takes up the message, and gradually they gather 
from all points of the compass: and on the outskirts of a hunt- 
ing camp, where there is an abundance of meat hanging in the 
nearby trees, they may keep up this rather dismal serenade for 
hours at a time. They eagerly (but at a discreet distance) follow 
the footsteps of hunting lions, and as soon as a kill has been 
made you will hear the hyenas wailing and howling and cbuck- 
ling in ghoulish excitement (together with the piercing cries of 
the jackals); and at such times, when they are especially excited 
or frustrated, you will hear the famous laughing sounds so 
popularly associated with hyenas (to which, I think, only the 
spotted species gives utterance). These are a series of hysterical 
chattering howls; extraordinarily human in tone, but resembling 
maniacal rather than normal good-humoured laughter. A really 
gruesome noise, worthy of the witches of Macbeth! Spotted 
hyenas only utter this laughing noise when they are thoroughly 
excited (sometimes at feeding time at the zoo), angered or when 
mating. As they utter it they often jump about and up and 
down, spreading and raising their bushy tails. The more usual 
sound one hears from them is the dismal double howl above 
described which in itself is a thoroughly ghostly noise. In addi- 
tion to the above, spotted hyenas utter many odd and frequently 
bewildering sounds on various occasions, such as chuckles, 
groans, moans, grunts and growls. 

One night recently at Satara in Kruger Park I awakened to 
hear the most blood-curdling screams and shrieks, accompanied 
by most mysterious grunts and growling sounds, which com- 
pletely puzzied me. It was a brilliant moonlight night, and the 
hut I was occupying with some friends was close to the fence. 
As the sounds appeared to proceed from near a small spruit 
very close to the fence, I quietly strolled along in my pyjamas 
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and succeeded in getting very close to the still audible mutter- 
ings and chucklings. A number of shadowy forms retreated to 
the pale line of the road near by (a couple of ghostly giraffes 
were watching from across the road), and I realised that I had 
disturbed what was presumably a mating rally of hyenas; hence 
the unusual sounds. 

The hyena has often been described as cowardly, and 
although its usual behaviour indicates a timid, sneaking sort of 
temperament it can on occasions become extremely bold and 
dangerous. A hungry hyena will display the utmost cunning and 
determination, and I have experienced one rush up close enough 
almost to snatch a pan of frying eggs and bacon out of my 
hand while camping in the bush in Tanganyika. I think that 
hyenas are more dangerous than the average lion if you are 
sleeping out in the open at night. A lion may often approach 
close to, and possibly walk all round sleeping humans, out of 
curiosity, but in most cases it will not attack other than the 
domestic animals which may be sharing the camp. A spotted 
hyena, on the other hand, may well rush in and grab anything 
handy: ranging from boots, clothing, to portions out of a 
sleeping human being; and many Africans have terribly muti- 
lated faces, and perhaps half the face bitten off, from a venture- 
some hyena. Its method is to sneak up as close as possible, then 
rush and bite off a portion with which it at once retires. 

They are particularly prone to enter tents, or the open doors 
of rest-huts, if tempting smelling morsels are inside. Of course 
such venturesomeness only occurs at night; during daylight 
hyenas are always very shy and furtive, and seldom about except 
during the very early morning hours, or in the late afternoon 
or dusk. During the day, hyenas lie up in dense cover, thickets, 
or down old antbear or other holes. They issue from these 
retreats about dusk as a rule, and then prowl about throughout 
the night; frequently patrolling along roads and game trails. 
Although mainly scavengers, feeding off the remains of the kills 
of other carnivores (they can crack open the larger bones, and 
suck out the marrow; simply bolting smaller ones whole), 
hyenas will follow female antelopes heavy in young, often 
snatching the freshly-born infant and sometimes pulling down 
the mother as well when she is in that helpless condition. 
Hyenas will trail any sickly, very aged or badly-wounded ani- 
mal; gathering until their numbers are sufficiently powerful to 
enable them to rush in and overwhelm it (if it is a large or 
dangerous type of animal). The ultimate fate of almost every 
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lion or lioness that reaches helpless and weakened old age is to 
be followed, worried constantly and finally overwhelmed and 
torn to pieces by such groups of hyenas (who would never have 
dared to face them while still in their prime) and I always think 
that a great deal of the lion’s marked, perhaps instinctive hatred 
of hyenas may have some unconscious bearing on this. 

It is a harsh, undignified end for so noble a beast as a lion, yet 
not unmerciful (in Nature’s rugged way), as the lives of such 
surviving ancient beasts become increasingly wretched and 
miserable. Their teeth and claws become worn down and blunted 
until they can no longer catch or bite their proper prey, and as 
their other senses fail they find it increasingly hard to catch 
even small stuff; and lead a miserable existence waiting about 
for the fragmentary remains of the kills of their healthy but 
quite callous and usually hostile relatives and other carnivora; 
incapable, even, of disputing these with the scavengers. 

In times of scarcity, spotted hyenas often band together in fair 
numbers, and then they will even attack and kill quite large 
antelopes when such can effectively be cornered or otherwise 
easily caught. I recollect seeing a waterbuck bull, bayed by two 
hyenas, in the corner of the rest camp at Satara in 1935 (there 
were only a few strands of barbed wire forming the camp fence 
in those days, and these were frequently broken down by game 
being stampeded by lions right into the camp at night!), and, 
had not my old friend Mr Bailey, the camp superintendent, 
chased away the hyenas by throwing stones at them, they might 
have finally pulled down the waterbuck. It was a bad drought 
period, the veld looked like a dry, dusty compound; game was 
widely scattered, and many lion cubs died of poverty that year 
—abandoned under a bush for days at a time while their 
desperate mothers went far afield, hunting. No doubt very many, 
too, were taken by hyenas, as they would have formed easy prey. 

In such conditions in certain parts of Africa, notably Nyasa- 
land, outbreaks of actual “ man-eating” by spotted hyenas have 
been recorded (See African Wild Life, Vol. 16, No. 1, March 
1962). F. A. Balestra records in Mlanje district “3 killings in 
1955; Sin” £956; Sin 195 7so in" 958 and Sain MISKAT his 
year has already produced two bad maulings, but no deaths”). 
Many of the victims were small children, and “ most grabbed 
by the face.” Such outbreaks from hyenas are, however, very 
rare. 

They must almost certainly be attributed to some abnormal 
conditions. 
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In Nyasaland, spotted hyenas grow extremely large (the re- 
cord comes from there). Mr Balestra gives an interesting list of 
stomach contents of hyenas shot by him: these include “ cassava 
or arrow-root, maize husks, crab shells, bones of various small 
game, snail shells, feathers, wood from maize-grinding Ntondos, 
and last but not least in one animal bits of an inner tube.” This 
author records two instances of hyena eating hyena. However, 
generally speaking, hyenas subsist very largely on the remains 
of the kills of lions and other predators, and they are princi- 
pally scavengers. They dispose, by breaking them with their 
powerful jaws and teeth in order to extract the marrow, of the 
larger bones which are wellnigh impregnable to all other 
creatures. Although one quite often sees hyenas wandering 
through the veld carrying fragments of carcass or large bones 
in their jaws, it seems to have been fairly well settled by 
observers, garne rangers and others that these are seldom car- 
ried far before being eaten in peaceful seclusion, or perhaps 
carried to the undergound pups (most of a hyena’s food being 
eaten on the spot). 

Alun R. Hughes carried out extensive observations on the 
habits of hyenas on the farm ‘“‘Malamala” (adjacent to the 
Kruger Park along the Sand River) in 1953, and his conclu- 
sions suggest that hyenas do not carry and store bones in their 
lairs or underground retreats (as often suggested) but generally 
eat on the spot; merely taking small fragments of selected food 
for pups (which are kept underground when small) when the 
latter are in evidence. Furthermore, their interior retreats are 
usually kept clean and free of bony fragments or other foul- 
ness. Owing to the bony nature of their diet, the droppings of 
hyenas dry out pure white, and can be conspicuously recog- 
nised as such in the veld. S. Downey records that hyena 
will not touch carcasses of animals which have died of rinder- 
pest; neither will they touch the carcass of an animal killed by 
a poisoned arrow. 

The widespread belief that the spotted hyena is a herma- 
phrodite is incorrect. This arises from the fact that the external 
labial swellings in the female are unusually developed, and at a 
glance may easily be mistaken for the scrotum of the male. 

Harry Wolhuter, P. W. Willis and S. Downey (the former 
two in South Africa, the latter in East Africa) have observed 
spotted hyena deliberately submerging small fragments of meat 
(portions of lung and so on) into shallow water—for what 
exact reason is not yet entirely clear, though possibly for tem- 
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porary concealment. They have been noticed scooping out fish 
with their paws, in drying out or shallow pools. 

Spotted hyenas are intelligent, and they constantly look up to 
observe the movements of gathering vultures, and by following 
the general direction taken by these they will locate the kill or 
carcass. In their eagerness they sometimes venture too close to 
a kill on which lions are feeding, and many get killed or muti- 
lated by the lions who positively loathe hyenas. None the less 
I once observed a solitary hyena give unmistakable warning, by 
dancing agitatedly about in front of a patch of bush in which 
a big male lion was concealed, of the approach of my truck— 
so that the lion came trotting out to investigate. One is con- 
stantly experiencing unexpected traits in animal behaviour, and 
you soon learn that there is no hard-and-fast rule! Everything 
suggested that that particular hyena was deliberately warning the 
lion; and was perhaps sufficiently useful in that respect to be 
tolerated, within reasonable degree, at a kill. In African super- 
stition, the hyena ranks high. He is closely connected with 
witches (of either sex), who are said to ride about on a hyena 
at night and frequently to turn temporarily into one for the 
easier performance of their evil activities. The tails, ears and 
whiskers of hyenas are highly valued by witch-doctors. In fact, 
to a great extent he takes the place in Africa of the were-wolf 
of Europe. The uncanny sounds and gruesome habits (such as 
exhuming and devouring corpses) of the beast undoubtedly lend 
colour to the beliefs. In parts of Africa, in fact, hyenas are 
regarded as natural undertakers—and the dead or dying pur- 
posefully left out to be “suitably” dealt with by them! 

In spite of much that is sordid and unpleasant about these 
strange creatures, I have always found them most interesting, 
and there is still much to be learnt about them. 

Breeding: Females are usually heavier in size than males. 
Mammae: Two pairs, abdominal. Gestation period about 3 
months. Two to three young are born, usually in the winter 
months in Southern Africa, but possibly at any season, in ant- 
bear or other disused holes, and sometimes two females may 
litter in the same hole (Ansell). The small pups are kept under- 
ground for several months apparently, and when weaned they 
are fed by food regurgitated by the parent. They lie out in front 
of the hole sometimes, as I disturbed some tiny, almost black, 

_ pups outside such a hole in Ngorongoro Crater. 

The track is like that of a very large dog—with claw tips 

showing—but broader in the main pad. 
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BROWN HYENA : STRANDWOLF, STRANDJUT 
(Hyaena brunnea Thunberg) 


Xhosa: Nchuka, Ngqawane. Zulu: Dawana. Sindebele: Mpisi(?) 

Shangana-Tsonga: Mbhisane, Shingwingwi. Venda: Tshivhin- 

gwi(?). Transvaaal Sotho:  Phiribjokwane, Phiribjokwane. 

Tswana: Tlonkana. Herero, Ovambo: Mbungu, Naron Bush- 
man: /Nutsa. 


Field Impression: Slightly smaller than the spotted hyena, but 
with a much longer, shaggier coat of dark umber-brown hair, 
forming a thick crest or mane down the back. Paler patch 
round neck, and limbs irregularly horizontally banded or striped 
darker. Tail of medium length, thickly bushed and somewhat 
truncated. Ears rather narrow and extremely pointed. Seldom 
seen, as very strictly nocturnal. 
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BROWN HYENA 


Descriptive Notes: This byena is closely related to the striped 
hyena of Asia and northern East Africa and it much resembles 
it in general size and form. It is, however, a considerably darker 
animal, with a very much longer covering of long hairs (almost 
approaching a mane or mantle) over back and sides, and the 
stripes are merely indicated faintly along the flanks—though the 
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limbs (both fore and hind) are fairly strongly striped horizon- 
tally. The body is generally lighter or darker ashy-brown or 
umber, with darker bands on legs and a fairly conspicuous 
yellowish-white “collar” on the neck. Front of the broad, 
massive-jawed face blackish. The back appears even more 
sloping than in the spotted hyena. Shoulder height 2 ft. 4 in. to 
2 ft. 8 in. (Bryden). As opposed to Crocuta, the sexual organs in 
Hyaena are normal in structure (Roosevelt and Heller). 

Distribution: “‘ The dry western parts of South Africa to as far 
north as northern South West Africa, rare now in the southern 
and closely-settled districts, but not uncommon in the wilder 
Kalahari Desert and South West Africa. Also surviving in the 
game reserves of Zululand and (but rare) in the Kruger National 
Park ” (Roberts). 

At the present day the brown hyena is no longer listed as 
being present in any of the Zululand game reserves or parks. In 
the Kruger National Park, on the other hand, it has been found 
to occur more widely than formerly believed, and, although 
everywhere rare and very seldom seen, is apparently distributed 
throughout—though perhaps more numerous in the northern 
areas. Brown hyenas also occur in the Kalahari Gemsbok 
National Park. In the Wankie National Park of Southern 
Rhodesia the brown hyena occurs mostly in the Kalahari-sand 
areas, but is not common and very seldom seen. As mentioned 
under spotted hyena, Shortridge states that in South West Africa 
the brown hyena is more plentiful and widely distributed than 
the much commoner spotted species elsewhere. He further states 
that “From Damaraland northwards on the west, and every- 
where along the eastern Bechuanaland border, the brown hyena 
appears to be by far the most abundant of the larger carnivora ” 
(1934). Brown hyenas are from time to time reported (frequently 
in the role of stock-killers) from the hilly country westwards of 
the Kruger Park in the Eastern Transvaal, various districts of 
the north-western Transvaal, and other parts of the country; 
such newspaper reports often describing them as “ mysterious, 
unidentifiable animals, unknown to the local inhabitants,” etc. 

Habits: Where its habitat adjoins the sea coast, the brown 
hyena frequently patrols the shore at nights, feeding on refuse, 
carrion, etc., cast up by the tide—hence its old name of strand- 
wolf. In the interior districts its food and habits are similar to 
those of the spotted hyena, except that it is said by the Africans 
to actually kill game more frequently than the spotted species. 
This is borne out by the observation on a family of brown 
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hyenas (made by Col. Stevenson-Hamilton) which for a period 
inhabited a series of antbear warrens on the north bank of the 
Sabi River near Skukuza in Kruger Park. He describes numerous 
bones littering the neighbourhood of this warren, including 
bones and skulls of impala, baboons, two cheetahs (one of them 
a fully-grown animal), remains of guineafowl and a large tree 
snake (boomslang). He further states that the carcasses of the 
animals “had seemingly been dragged down the holes, including 
any hornless females, for only heads of fully-grown horned 
males were found outside; the prevailing odour was fairly good 
proof of what had happened.” Its relatively smaller, suspicious- 
looking eyes, shorter muzzle and narrower, more pointed ears 
give it a much “meaner” look than that of the spotted hyena, 
but the majority of observers of it in the wild state describe it as 
being definitely more timid and nocturnal than its better-known 
cousin (as above stated, Africans apparently do not agree with 
its being described as more timid, but I have never found Afri- 
can evidence about wild animals to be very reliable). Certainly 
however, it has always had a reputation as a stock-killer in 
Southern Africa (where, formerly, it was a good deal more widely 
distributed than it is today) and Shortridge records its reputation 
for biting off the tails of sleeping cattle in South West Africa. 
They are solitary animals, lying up by day in antbear holes, deep 
bushy ravines, caves, crevices between rocks, or thick bushy 
cover. Shortridge describes the “usual call of the brown hyena 
as a resonant “ wah-wah-wah,” which is repeated at varying 
intervals and heard chiefly in the late evening or early morning 
just before daybreak. This is perhaps the most frequent of its 
many and varied calls—another being rather similar to the hoot 
of a large owl; but I have never heard any distinctive laugh, 
which sound may be characteristic of the spotted hyena. Brown 
hyenas assembled in numbers round a carcass are noisy like 
other members of the group; although at times they are much 
quieter than spotted hyenas which, even when only a few are 
about, soon make their presence known” (Shortridge). 

“As a rule the brown hyena does not howl]; its calls differ from 
those of the spotted species. Its cry of pain is a long “hi ah” 
(Wilhelm). With regard to diet, Shortridge also notes: “Apart 
from feeding on offal of all descriptions, brown hyena prey upon 
the injured and newly-born of small and medium-sized animals, 
reptiles, the young and eggs of ostriches and other ground- 
nesting birds, locusts, and probably fruit and berries.” He 
definitely avers that “under normal conditions, however, there 
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appears to be good evidence that the brown is less formidably 
predaceous than the spotted hyena.” 

“The spoor is very large, exceeding that of a leopard in 
diameter. Although dog-like, with well-defined claw marks, it 
may easily be identified, the slots of the fore-feet being consi- 
derably larger than those of the hind; this difference is more 
pronounced in Brunnea than in Crocuta (Shortridge). 

Breeding: Mammae: four; “ these become permanently large 
and conspicuous, as in the Canidae, after the females have once 
suckled. Testes external; scrotum small, almost devoid of hair 
covering ’ (Shortridge). ““ Two to four cubs are born in a litter, 
the probable average being two to three. Period of gestation: 3 
months ” (Stevenson-Hamilton). 

Col. Stevenson-Hamilton also notes that “on two occasions 
when in the evening I surprised one of them in the road (Kruger 
Park), it made off in great agility and without the clumsy lope 
of Crocuta.” 

Weight (Shortridge) 90-110 lb. approximately. 
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CAPE HUNTING DOG, WILD DOG : WILDEHOND 
(Lycaon pictus (Temminck)) 


Xhosa: Xhwili. Zulu: Nkentshane. Swazi: Budzatja. Sindebele: 

Ganyana. Shangana-Tsonga: Hlolwa, Dantshe. Tswana: Teane, 

Tlhalerwa, Kayana. Venda: Dalerwa. Transvaal Sotho: 

Klalerwa, Taya. Herero: Hakani. Naron Bushman: Auko 
(Bleek). Nama Hottentot: !Goub. 


Field Impression: These animals usually run in packs, or larger 
or smaller groups, but are sometimes seen in pairs or singly. 
Rather hyena-like in build, but without the sloping back, they 
somewhat resemble Alsatians in size, but have very large, up- 
right and rather rounded (bat-like) ears, and black muzzles 
from which a medium line extends up the forehead. Coloration 
curious and blotchy; an irregular mixture of black, white and 
sandy-yellow—no two individuals quite alike—some with more 
sandy, others with more black, but always with flecks and 
patches of white here and there, particularly along the limbs 
which are thin and very muscular and wiry. The bushy tail is of 
medium length, vari-coloured like the rest, but generally (not 
always) with a white terminal portion. 
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AFRICAN HUNTING DOG 
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Descriptive Notes: Most characteristic are the large, upstand- 
ing ears, with decidedly rounded or oval tips, and the (generally) 
white tip to the fairly long, bushy tail. Occasionally the tail tip 
is dark, but always there is a fair amount of white in the tail, 
which is also marked with black and sandy-yellow patches. The 
blotched, irregular colouring of the body is equally remarkable. 
The upper part of face (forehead, upper cheeks, etc.), back of 
neck, and irregular portions of back, flanks, and usually base of 
tail are usually sandy-rufous or ochre (often with a dull orange 
tinge on the back of the neck). Lower portion of face, chin and 
lower cheeks, muzzle, upper portions of ears, a fairly broad line 
down centre of forehead, and long, ruff-like hairs on front of 
throat are usually dark brown to black. Irregular patches and 
flecks of black and white alternate with the yellow of body and 
tail; and the size and distribution of these markings vary con- 
siderably in different individuals, even of one pack or family 
group. The limbs are for the most part white dappled with black. 
The coat is rather coarse and dry in texture, and there is usually 
a pronounced throat ruff. Although the species is notable for its 
individual variation, and no two hunting dogs are marked 
exactly alike, there seems to be definitely a preponderance of 
black or dark colouring in the northern and East African forms, 
while the southern forms become progressively yellower 
generally as they range towards the Cdpe. Wild dogs of the 
Transvaal and Mocambique, on the whole, seem to have a fairly 
equal distribution of black, white and yellow in their coats. The 
head is broad, with rather a short, pointed muzzle, very massive 
jaws and strong teeth. Shoulder height 2-2 ft. 6 in. Overall 
Length up to 4 ft. 10 in. Tail about 1 ft. 2 in. Weight approxi- 
mately 60-80 Ib. 

Distribution: Formerly widespread over Southern Africa, but 
exterminated in the settled areas and surviving until recently 
only in the eastern Cape Province in the Addo area, and still 
surviving in the game reserves in Zululand and Kruger National 
Park, although often straying into adjacent districts in Eastern 
Transvaal, and in the wilds of Northern Transvaal from across 
the Limpopo River. Probably still occurs in the wilder parts of 
Portuguese East Africa, as it certainly does in the wildest parts 
of Southern Rhodesia, northern Bechuanaland, the Kalahari 
Desert and in northern parts of South West Africa (Roberts). 

There are no hunting dogs in the Zululand game reserves 
today, but they occur throughout the Kruger National Park; 
apparently being subject to fluctuations in numbers due to 
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occasional outbreaks of a disease apparently akin to Rickettsia. 
In the Rhodesian Wankie National Park wild dogs are relatively 
common throughout, but owing to their essentially nomadic 
habits they rarely remain long in any one locality. 

Habits: This interesting mammal, unique to Africa and the 
only member of its family, is in reality not a true “dog” (as 
in the case of wolf and jackal) because it has cnly four toes 
to each foot—lacking the fifth toe (or ““dew claw ’’) present in 
all true canines. Hunting dogs are the most ruthless, and in 
some ways the most interesting, killers in Africa. There is no 
doubt (popular ideas to the contrary) that in true conditions 
of nature these relentlessly predaceous creatures perform an 
immense amount of good in the natural balance by keeping 
down the more elusive and often rapidly increasing smaller 
antelopes, such as impala; and S. Downey suggests (on the 
observations of Major Temple-Boreham) that the constant 
scattering of game such as impala where wild dogs have been 
hunting causes more intermixing of individual herds—thereby 
providing changing breeding stock and so improving the stamina 
and quality of the herds. 

Hunting dogs run in packs ranging from half a dozen, a 
dozen, fifteen or twenty individuals, to as many as thirty or 
forty (in former times, when the species was more plentiful, 
such packs were said to run sometimes into considerable num- 
bers). Occasionally one sees one or two wild dogs at a time, 
but it is probable on such occasions that there are others in 
the vicinity. The largest number I have personally seen in a 
pack is fifteen—of all ages. They are the wolves of Africa, and 
the members of a pack hunt in the most organised, clever co- 
operation. They will pick out a chosen quarry (where a herd or 
group of antelopes is concerned), and they will then stick to 
that particular beast with the utmost determination. One or two 
of the dogs will run it pretty hard, usually mute, without calls 
or barks of any sort, while the remainder of the pack simply 
ranges out on either side, trotting along comfortably at their 
leisure. If the hunted buck tries to run in a circle, those on the 
flank head it back. When the first dogs begin to tire they fall 
back and others take their place—so that the victim is pressed 
relentlessly. Before long, as a result of increasing terror and 
fatigue, the buck’s pace begins to falter, and then the leading 
dogs race up alongside and, leaping at flanks and belly, take 
snapping bites and mouthfuls of flesh, so that loss of blood 
adds to the weakening process. In a relatively short time 
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(according to the stamina of the species) the quarry begins to 
stumble and fall, and immediately the dogs close in, tearing 
savagely, and pull it down in a matter of minutes. It is almost 
entirely consumed (an animal as large, say, as an impala) 
within about ten minutes! It is when they are actually closing 
in upon the doomed antelope that you will generally hear the 
first excited sounds made by the pack—a curious high-pitched 
chattering chorus, quite unmistakable. 

As they rend it limb from limb, tearing apart and bolting, 
dog-like, chunks of meat and skin, hunting dogs growl and snap 
among themselves and utter eager whines and dog-like whim- 
pers. They wave their white-tipped bushy tails in their pleasure 
and excitement, and in no time the carcass is reduced to odd 
bony fragments. If the quarry is small and the pack large, they 
set out once more for a new hunt, and they are thus more or 
less constantly on the move, so always encountered by chance. 
After a really satisfying meal, however, the dogs will roll and 
frolic about a while before choosing some shady spot under a 
tree or clump of bushes in which they will rest and doze briefly 
before moving on. 

It is frequently asserted how utterly terrified game are of 
wild hunting dogs, and how they will usually panic and bolt at 
the mere sight of these bush brigands. This may be so as a 
general rule; but I do know, from personal experience, that, 
as in the case of lions and other predators, the game seems to 
know perfectly well, in some mysterious manner, whether wild 
dogs are in hunting mood or not. I have seen a pack of twelve 
or more which, after trotting casually down the road ahead of 
my car, turned aside into the veld and, at the same casual 
pace, headed towards a point where three waterbuck cows and 
their young were standing watching them. These dogs had just 
pulled down and eaten an impala, and they were playful and 
obviously contented for the time being. I quite expected to see 
the waterbuck bolt wildly when the pack turned towards them, 
but they did nothing of the sort. Trotting slowly to one side, 
they halted and watched, nostrils flaring and ears turned for- 
wards, the hunting dog pack as it carelessly trotted past; but 
their behaviour suggested alert curiosity rather than fear, and 
there was no sign of panic. 

On the other hand, let a pack suddenly arrive in a certain 
neighbourhood and the game scatters at once, its nervousness 
being most noticeable. 

In addition to the raucous, chattering “ kek-kek-kek ” cries 
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which wild dogs utter when pulling down their prey, two other 
sounds can be associated with them. Firstly, there is the 
hollow-toned, abrupt bark which is rather hoarser than that 
of an ordinary dog (more like that of bushbuck or some baboon 
notes) which is usually uttered in surprise or defiance and 
which is usually followed by a slurring growl—aough-urrr!— 
as when the animals are suddenly surprised at close quarters. I 
have on several occasions, while on foot, so disturbed a dozing 
pack, and as they jump up they usually utter these rather 
sinister-sounding barks and growls, and then usually make off 
for a few yards before running round in circles, jumping up on 
to their hind legs to get a better view of you over the grass 
tops, big ears cocked forward, maintaining their singly-uttered 
hoarse barks or barking growls. They are notoriously inquisi- 
tive, and where not unduly persecuted will seldom go far before 
running round again for another look. There are very few reli- 
able records of wild dogs deliberately attacking man; though, 
if sufficiently hungry and desperate, they would no doubt be 
bold enough to attack a solitary traveller. Finally, they usually 
gallop away. At a distance, in the bush, they appear very black 
—but always with the conspicuous white tail tips. 

The other sound is the long-drawn rallying or communicating 
howl, usually uttered several times in succession so that it 
resembles ‘“‘ hoooo-hoooo-hoooo ” (at a distance remarkably like 
the succession of coos uttered by the emerald-spotted bush 
dove). This has a rather pleasing, clear, mellow tone especially 
when heard, as it usually is, on moonlight nights, or in the very 
early mornings, or in the evening. It is said to indicate the 
rallying of members of a pack, or communication during 
hunting, but it is not (generally at any rate) uttered during the 
actual chase. Stevenson-Hamilton notes that hunting dogs will 
hunt all day during cloudy and cool weather, but that they 
seldom hunt during very dark nights “and at such times the 
pack usually rests, huddled up together for warmth and mutual 
protection.” 

The usual prey consists of the medium and smaller antelopes 
—particularly impala and reedbuck where these are numerous 
—and the females and young (occasionally solitary old males) 
of the larger species. Selous records a single wild dog chasing 
a sable bull. They have been known to chase a single lion from 
its kill—when desperate from hunger. On the other hand, 
spotted hyenas have been observed to chase wild dogs from 
their kill (Kruger National Park). In spite of their liking for 
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dog flesh, leopards at once give way to wild dogs and take 
refuge in a tree. In the Tsavo National Park of Kenya we 
observed six wild dogs chasing warthog at about 4 p.m., and 
it was probably the distraction caused by the appearance of 
our car which saved the pig’s life! 

Hunting dogs have a most unpleasant natural odour—some- 
thing like the smell of old, rotten, uncured animal hides— 
which is very perceptible at close quarters. 

Breeding: Mammae: six or seven pairs, abdominal (Ansell). 
Pups per birth two to eight. “ The cubs are born blind; usually, 
though not always, below ground in old antbear holes. At birth 
they are black and white, lacking yellow pigment, which 
develops later; in this respect exactly resembling tricolor fox- 
hound puppies” (Ansell). The bitches leave the main pack at 
breeding time, and two or more usually give birth in one breed- 
ing earth with several entrances, hence as many as eight to ten 
pups have been found in one breeding earth, but these were 
probably the progeny of at least two bitches. After weaning, the 
mothers feed the young ona regurgitated semi-digested food, 
and when the pups are old enough the mothers rejoin the pack 
with them, and a number of quite young animals will always be 
noted in a pack (these being usually more brilliantly marked 
than the older animals). “The young appear to be born, in 
south-east Africa, from March onwards to September; but the 
favourite month seems to be June, Born then, the whelps are 
big enough to do their duty in the pack when the great carnival 
among the young game sets in towards the end of the year” 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). Gestation period: about 2 months. 


CARACAL, OR AFRICAN LYNX : ROOIKAT 
(Caracal caracal Schreber) 


Xhosa: Nqhawa. Zulu: Ndabushe. Sindebele: Ntwane. Shan- 
gana-Tsonga: Nandana, Shipisi. Tswana-Sotho: Thwane. 
Venda: Thwani. 


Field Impression: A large wild cat, brilliant reddish-rufous in 
colouring with long tufts of hair projecting from the tips of 
its rather long and pointed black-backed ears. Tail compara- 
tively short and slender. Its size and bright reddish colouring 
render it liable to be mistaken for a steenbuck when observed 
indistinctly in longish grass or in the shadow of bushes. 
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Descriptive Notes: Although mainly nocturnal, the caracal is 
more partially diurnal than the majority of the smaller felines, 
and is more frequently observed. Its short, sleek fur is more or 
less grizzled rufous; in some specimens a beautiful rich bright 
rufous-bay, others duller and more grizzled—but always dis- 
tinctly reddish in hue. Above, it is completely unmarked, but 
along the white abdomen there are a few brownish spots. Chin, 
throat and upper lip (latter bordered with black) are white. 
There is a black spot above each eye; and the narrow and 
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pointed ears are black, grizzled with fine whitish hairs behind, 
white-fringed in front; decorated with conspicuously long 
narrow tufts of hair at their tips—these tufts frequently droop- 
ing down like tassels. Tail only about 9 in., short and slender, 
reddish like rest of body. Eyes very brilliant rich amber-yellow, 
sometimes greenish in tint. Shoulder height 16-18 in. Length 
about 26-30 in. Weight up to about 40 |b. 

Distribution: From the Cape Province northwards in suitable 
country in both the east and west, but becoming rare in settled 
areas. Austin Roberts recognises three local races (C.c. caracal, 
C.c. limpopoensis, C.c. damarensis). 

Caracal occur widely throughout Kruger National Park, and 
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in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park; also in the Mountain 
Zebra and Addo Elephants National Parks. It is widely distri- 
buted in Wankie National Park, though seldom seen. 

Habits: Although generally more widely distributed, and on 
the whole more plentiful in South Africa than farther north, 
the caracal is not very often seen by day, and it can nowhere be 
said to be very numerous. In the Cape districts it is often 
accused of causing damage among lambs, but in the wilder 
country of the Transvaal and north, it is seldom plentiful 
enough anywhere to inflict other than occasional damage among 
small domestic stock, poultry and so on. 

This is a remarkably beautiful cat: graceful, though power- 
fully built; its small, roundish face strikingly dominated by 
the long, tufted ears whose pencilled tips sometimes droop 
heavily downwards, at others are cocked upwards. The true 
lynxes of the Northern Hemisphere are rather robust, clumsy- 
looking creatures with almost bob tails. The African lynx, on 
the other hand, is fairly slenderly built, but with powerful 
limbs, and the tail, though only of medium length, causes it to 
look better proportioned. As it wanders quietly along through 
the veld its reddish colouring, and relative size and height, 
greatly resembles that of a steenbuck, and many must be 
overlooked this way by casual observers. 

In temperament the caracal is savage, and a dangerous oppo- 
nent when wounded or cornered. At one time it was described 
as ‘“‘untamable,” but there have been several records of cara- 
cal becoming affectionate with their owners, as pets (notably 
“ Kutsi,” in Peter Molloy’s Cry of the Fish Eagle). It preys 
principally upon the smaller buck, and no doubt very small 
young of larger ones when obtainable; hares, small mammals 
and rodents of all kinds, game birds, guineafowl, and the young 
(and, it is said, sitting adults) of ostriches. Stevenson-Hamil- 
ton records cases of both tawny eagle and martial eagle being 
killed by caracal while roosting at night. It is said to inhabit 
all types of country except very dense forest. It will unhesitat- 
ingly take to a tree when pursued by dogs, though it is prin- 
cipally a terrestrial hunter. 

Breeding: two to three kittens are usually born at a time— 
sometimes four, while five are recorded (Shortridge). These 
may be born in a disused antbear hole, the hollow of a tree or 
in a cleft of rock. “July-August seems to be the usual time 
of the year for kittens to be born, although, like most of the 
other Felidae, they probably have no very definite breeding 
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season” (Stevenson-Hamilton). The young are coloured much 
like the adults, though rather duller and greyer in tone. 

The track is like that of a very large cat—a lion “pug” in 
miniature. It is about as broad as that of a terrier dog. 

I have never heard any sound uttered by caracal, except the 
usual cat-like growling and spitting from one treed by dogs. 
Stevenson-Hamilton notes that “their normal cry is not unlike 
that of a leopard, though pitched in a lower key.” 


SERVAL : TIERBOSKAT 
(Leptailurus serval Schreber) 


Xhosa: Hlosi, Ngwenkala. Zulu, Sindebele: Ndlozi. Swazi: 

Ndloti. Shangana-Tsonga: Ndhloti. Transvaal Sotho: Tlotse. 

Venda: Didingwe. Tswana: Tadi. Southern Sotho: Qoako, 
Phaha, Tloli. 


Field Impression: A large, leggy, tawny-yellow wild cat richly 
marked with large, rather widely-spaced solid black spots which 
tend to run in the form of bars along the back and around the 
chest. Lanky and tall on the leg, with very long, upstanding 
ears, small face, and relatively short tail which is more or less 
ringed with black. Coloration—to a certain extent—resembles 
that of cheetah, but spots more widely separated. Backs of ears 
black with buffy-white patches. 

Descriptive Notes: Outstanding features of the serval are 
its large, rather oval ears (larger in proportion than any other 
South African feline), longish legs and rather short tail. It 
looks “leggy,” and its small, rounded face seems to be over- 
shadowed by the large pricked ears. It is nearly as large as the 
caracal, but rather less powerfully built. Its brilliant golden- 
yellow coat is richly marked with large black spots which con- 
verge along the back and tend to form bars round the chest 
and round the limbs. They practically form two conspicuous 
bands round the upper portion of fore limbs. The fairly short 
tail is ringed with black. Height to the shoulder about 20 in. 
Length about 54 in. Weight about 34 lb. 

Distribution: From the Cape Province northwards, east and 
west, in suitable country, but becoming rare in settled areas. 
Roberts recognises five local forms within our limits. 

In Kruger National Park serval are widespread, particularly 
in bushy surroundings near rivers and spruits. They occur also 
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in the Wankie National Park, where they are also widely distri- 
buted. Being strictly nocturnal, serval are comparatively seldom 
seen, so may often occur where not suspected. 

Habits: The serval cat is a lover of fairly dense covert, such as 
that luxuriant growth of reed, grass and thicket which usually 
borders streams and larger rivers, and it is rarely found far 
from the neighbouhood of water and such growth. It is (where 
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numerous) a noisy species at night; and its very distinctive 
and curious ringing, high-pitched call—‘‘ How! How! How!”— 
is often audible in its haunts. It preys largely upon guineafowl 
and other game birds, small buck, rodents—particularly the 
great cane rats—hares, and smaller creatures of all kinds. AlI- 
though fairly powerfully built, it is lighter and more mild- 
natured than the caracal, with a temperament more like that 
of the cheetah; and its long legs and spare build suggest that 
it may to a certain extent resemble the latter in its hunting 
methods. “ Probably partly arboreal” (Ansell). It also has the 
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reputation of being a great poultry thief in more populous 
areas, and like the caracal, when hunted with dogs it takes 
readily to a tree. 

Breeding: Mammae: Four pairs, abdominal. About three kit- 
tens are born at a time, often in an old antbear or porcupine 
hole, or in a cleft in rocks. 

According to Shortridge, the track, like that of the cheetah, 
may show slight indications of claw marks. It is otherwise cat- 
like, about as large as that of a terrier. 


BLACK-FOOTED CAT : SWARTPOOT-WILDEKAT 
(Microfelis nigripes Burchell) 


Southern Sotho: Tsetse. Tswana: Kakikaan (Burchell), Bula- 
bulakwana (Neale), Bala, Totsi (Shortridge). Shangana-Tsonga: 
Goya (Rowland-Jones). 


Field Impression: A small wild cat, a little less in size than a 
domestic cat, but apparently slightly higher on the leg. Tawny 
in colour, becoming lighter on underparts; profusely marked 
with black spots which tend to run into lines on shoulder and 
neck. Two conspicuous blackish streaks on cheeks, and the legs 
show three well-defined and conspicuous black bands. Tail com- 
paratively short—about 8 in.—spotted, and with a black tip. 
Descriptive Notes: Roberts states that skins, from point of 
nose to insertion of tail, measure only 16-18 in. “ The general 
colour is tawny, or that of the ‘light brown-ochre’ of painters; 
but fainter on the underparts of body. It is entirely covered 
with black spots, rather long than round; neither annulated 
nor ocellated. A few spots on the back of the neck are some- 
times elongated into stripes; while those on the forepart of 
the shoulders form very black transverse stripes or irregular 
bands, of which several surround both the fore and the hind 
limbs. In some older individuals the spots seemed faded nearly 
to brown. All these marks on the lower part of the body are 
extremely black, and the underparts of the feet are the same. 
Tail same colour as the back, and confusedly spotted, at least 
to 4 in. from its base, but it was in no part annulated. Top of 
head darker in colour than the body. The ears are ovate, obtuse 
and of a uniform grizzled dark brown, covered with very 
short, close hairs. Hair over the eyes whiter. General length of 
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the hair of the body is 1 in., but along the withers it is some- 
times of double that length ” (Burchell). 

Distribution: This apparently is an entirely South African 
cat—not occurring (so far at least as present records go) north 
of the Zambezi. Roberts gives the distribution as “the dry west- 
ern parts of South Africa, from Damaraland to the districts 
bordering the Kalahari and thence southwards to the Eastern 
Cape Province” (this south-eastern form Roberts distinguishes 
as M.n. thomasi Shortridge). 

Of this eastern form, Hewitt notes that it is “larger, darker 
and more definitely striped than that of the Kalahari,” and he 
states (1931) that it “occurs in the drier parts of our region 
as far south as Fort Beaufort and Albany districts, but now very 
uncommon.” This form presumably is the one discovered com- 
paratively recently to be existing in the northern areas of Kru- 
ger National Park. Shortridge notes that it is “fairly well 
known in Gobabis district, and although occurring there as far 
west as Gobabistown, is believed to become a little more 
numerous towards the Bechuanaland border.” Elsewhere, he 
gives the distribution of the black-footed cat as “although 
nowhere abundant, it is widely distributed in Bechuanaland 
and also extends into Griqualand West, parts of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal, and possibly the extreme south- 
western corner of Southern Rhodesia.” 

Habits: The late Col. Maurice Rowland-Jones was, I believe, 
the first definitely to record the black-footed cat in the park, 
when ranger at Punda Milia. Later, he informed me that “it is 
common between Punda Milia and Shingwedzi, and also at 
Pafuri.” He informed me that he often saw them in the even- 
ings and early mornings in the savanna country, and that two 
lairs with kittens were found, both near Babalala; one under a 
bush (nearest water being six miles away!); the other was under 
a thick clump of malala palm. “ The kittens spit and utter a 
plaintive ‘miew,’ and are savage in disposition—taking chick- 
ens and eggs at an early age” (Rowland-Jones). 

Little generally seems to have been recorded of the habits of 
this handsome little cat. E. Cronje Wilmot, writing of Ngami- 
land, says that seBulabulakwana is locally rather rare, and that 
what it “lacks in size is fully compensated by its extreme 
ferocity. Though its weight is only about a quarter of that of a 
small sheep, this little feline readily attacks those animals. 

“It fastens on to the neck and hangs on until the jugular is 
pierced. This I have not seen myself, but have so frequently 
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been told the same story by old, reliable Natives that I cannot 
doubt the assertion.” Wilmot also notes that “these black- 
footed cats have heavy and broad skulls and almost dispropor- 
tionately large and strong canine teeth.” 

Shortridge remarks that it is said to hide by day in the holes 
of springhares and other burrowing mammals, and records a 
tame cat said to be a hybrid with Nigripes (which had itself 
crossed with a common grey wild cat [ocreata] and produced 
kittens). He describes the black-footed cat as “well propor- 
tioned. In build it is a typical dwarf, and does not in the least 
resemble a miniature serval, as has been stated.” Pocock records 
the pupil of the yellowish-green eye as contracting to a vertical 
slit under strong light. 

On account of their scarcity, “sebala”’ skins (karosses made 
from them) fetch a comparatively high price (Shortridge). 
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GREY WILD CAT, OR KAFFIR CAT : VAALBOSKAT 
(Felis lybica Forster) 


Xhosa: Ngada, Chathaza, Mbodla. Zulu: Mpaka, Mbodla. 

Sindebele: Gola. Shangana-Tsonga: Mphaha, Mbodla. Tswana: 

Phage, Phahe, Tibe. Transvaal Sotho: Phaga. Venda: Phaha, 
Goya, Gowa. Southern Sotho: Qoabi, Tsetse. 


Field Impression: Very similar to, but slightly larger than, an 
ordinary tabby cat, but with body markings less distinct and 
tail rather shorter in proportion. Greyish-drab above, becoming 
more pale ochre on underparts, with rather indistinct wavy ver- 
tical stripes or marks extending from the spine to the lower sur- 
face; more distinct above. Backs of ears rufous. 

Descriptive Notes: This wild cat is widely distributed through- 
out Africa, from the Cape to Egypt, and by many is considered 
—through the Ancient Egyptians who domesticated and deified 
it—to be at least one of the original ancestors of most of our 
domestic cats. Generally speaking, it is darker or lighter greyish 
above with rather indistinct, wavy, vertical stripes (sometimes 
broken up into indistinct marks) along the body, more pro- 
nounced along the upper part. The upper portions of both limbs 
are marked with broad dark bars—more distinct than those on 
the body. There are conspicuous black bands round the legs. 
There are tabby-like markings on the face (including long dark 
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lines extending across the cheeks from outer corners of eyes), 
but the backs of the ears are rufous, and the latter is an im- 
portant distinguishing character. Foreparts of chest and under- 
parts spotted, but the rear half of the underparts is unspotted 
and yellowish-buff. Tail usually with a dark tip and two clearly- 
defined dark rings near the tip—the remainder being marked 
indistinctly. Length 30-36 in. Weight 84 Ib. 


BLACK-FOOTED CAT 


Distribution: Throughout Africa. Shortridge states that “it 
extends across the Suez Canal into south-western Asia (Sinai, 
Palestine, Syria and Arabia). It is also found in Sardinia 
(Lataste, 1885).”” These cats are common in most of the national 
parks and game reserves. 

Habits: This is another very nocturnal and shy creature 
which, though often numerous in a locality, is very rarely seen 
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by day. However, occasionally—particularly in the game fe- 
serves—it may be observed quietly padding along one of the 
roads (particularly in dull weather, or early or late) but as a 
rule as soon as it hears your car it slips into the grass and 
trots away. It can easily be recognised, as it looks so very like 
an ordinary domestic tabby, but the tail is certainly slightly 
shorter, and the backs of the ears (if you are close enough to 
see) always sandy-rufous. It occurs in all types of country, 
though preferring slightly-wooded surroundings or at least plenty 
of long grass. I have seen one abroad during a very hot after- 
noon in the Kruger Park, in that long grassy stretch with only 
lightly-scattered bush between Shingwedzi and Pafuri. 

It preys on the young of smail antelopes, hares, rodents of 
all kinds and sizes, game birds and others and their young, 
snakes and other reptiles, insects of various sorts, and possibly 
some bush fruits. Near settlements it can become a bad poultry 
thief. In settled areas it interbreeds freely with domestic cats, 
and its rather harsh “ miaou” is similar, though deeper in tone 
(more of a “ mwa! mwa! mwal’’), and it utters the same screech- 
ing and caterwauling serenades when mating. Kittens, when 
tamed or crossbred with wild parents, seldom become really 
tame, but always remain rather fierce and untrustworthy. 

Breeding: two to three kittens as a rule, more rarely four to 
five. Period of gestation: about 56 days. They are usually born 
down antbear or other holes, or in rock crevices. 

The track is very similar to that of a domestic cat, but slightly 
larger. 

The males often have a fairly pronounced ruff round the 
cheeks, which is bristled in anger, according to Shortridge. 


AFRICAN CIVET : SIWETKAT 
(Viverra civetta Schreber) 


Swazi: Mpicamadhloti (“that which puzzles the spirits ”). 

Shangana-Tsonga: Fungwe. Transvaal Sotho: Sese, Fonkwe, 

Tsaparangaka. Venda: Dhatshatsha, Dambara-nanga, Linya-nga- 
nwaha. Sindebele: Mbaluthi (Mhlangana less common). 


Field Impression: A long-bodied, rather wiry and coarse-coated 
animal as big as a medium-sized dog, with very short, rounded, 
white-tipped ears and white, round, rather pointed muzzle. 
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Body covered with irregular black blotches and stripes over a 
greyish ground, and area round eyes black. Long, rather bushy 
tail pointed at tip, which is black; the sides marked with verti- 
cal bars. Back usually rather arched, standing high off the 
ground on its rather short, narrow black legs. When alarmed 
or angered the black dorsal crest is raised. 

Descriptive Notes: The African civet stands about 15 in. at 
its highest point and measures about 34 ft. long—of which the 
tail occupies 15-18 in. Its legs are short and slender, with non- 
retractile claws, so that the track is dog-like, though narrower 
in form. Owing to the fact that its body is usually rather 
arched, with head carried low, it appears taller on the leg than 
is actually the case. Its height at the back is emphasised, too, 
by the dorsal crest of shaggy black hairs which is erected 
when the animal is angry or alarmed. Very conspicuous 
features are the black patches round eyes and cheeks which 
contrast sharply with the white round muzzle and upper lip, 
and the very short, rounded and white-edged ears. Eyes fairly 
small, dark brown. The remainder of the body is clad in rather 
coarse, wiry hair—dark grey with a yellowish tinge, becoming 
black on abdomen, throat, chest and legs, and the last third 
and tip of the long, pointed tail. Irregular, somewhat vertically- 
directed black blotches mark sides and flanks—becoming more 
like transverse stripes on upper portions of limbs. There are 
black bars along sides of neck, and the tail, bushy at base and 
becoming more pointed at tip, is black marked with paler stripes 
along the basal half of sides. 

Weight (of a large specimen killed near Tzaneen) 40 lb. 
Stevenson-Hamilton records the total length of a male as 4 ft. 

Distribution: From the Western and Eastern Transvaal north- 
wards to East Africa, only occurs in the warmer, bush-covered 
areas. Civets are plentiful throughout Kruger National Park, 
and most plentiful in the more hilly country of Wankie National 
Park. 

Habits: This is the civet the contents of whose scent glands, 
commercially known as “ civet,” form the long-established base 
for many delectable feminine perfumes! Housed in small cages 
in which it was unable to turn round, this civet was formerly 
kept in large numbers by Oriental traders in Zanzibar and the 
other African coastal towns and regularly “milked” of its 
secretions. According to Sanderson “the substance obtained 
looks like rancid butter and comes from anal glands. It has a 
very strong, pleasant, aromatic odour. Packed into cow horns, 
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it is shipped all over the world at a very high price to perfume 
manufacturers since it is the best fixatif for other animal and 
plant essences and forms the basis for the most expensive 
makes.” 

A solitary, strictly nocturnal creature, the civet is very rarely 
encountered by day, except by chance early or late, and some- 
times in dull weather. Where plentiful, however, it may not 
uncommonly be encountered by night as it plods along or 
across a road, its vividly-marked, peculiar form well defined 
in the glare of a car’s headlights. It lies up by day in thickets, 
under thorny bushes, or in holes excavated by antbears, porcu- 
pines, etc., and rarely emerges for its nightly prowl until dusk. 
A confirmed carrion-eater, the civet is extremely omnivorous 
in diet, eating a variety of vegetable matter as well as animal 
matter. It preys on all kinds of small mammals (including 
domestic cats!) and birds up to the largest game birds; and is 
a confirmed killer of all poultry when such are accessible to it. 
Fortunately the civet cannot climb well, and cannot easily enter 
a strongly wire-netted enclosure: but brooding turkeys, which 
so often seek out hidden places where they are unprotected at 
night, fall easy victims. It also eats frogs, probably snakes, and 
even the large, terrestrial snails which abound during the rains. 
It is particularly fond of the giant millipedes which tortuously 
pursue their course all over the veld in the rainy season: chew- 
ing them up ecstatically with much champing of teeth, and it 
pounces on the unguarded young of many smaller antelopes 
and other animals. All birds’ eggs of the ground-nesting types 
are taken, and bush fruits of many kinds are eagerly devoured. 
This animal returns regularly to its chosen middens for ex- 
creting; and such collections of the droppings (which contain 
seeds, hair and small hooves or claws of mammals, portions of 
grasshoppers and other insects, etc.) are clear indications of a 
civet’s presence. 

Its normal call, rarely uttered, is a series of low-pitched, 
grating coughs, and when cornered or angered it growls 
savagely. 

Breeding: Mammae: Two pairs, abdominal (but traces of a 
pectoral pair also were found in a Mazabuka specimen (Ansell). 
One to three young are born at a time, usually in an old ant- 
bear or other hole, or rock crevice. The cubs are coloured much 
the same as adults, but with shorter and rather darker coats. 
“Young animals have been taken in August and October ” (Ste- 
venson-Hamilton). 
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The civets, together with the genets, palm-civets and mon- 
gooses, belong to the Viverridae which, together with the 
hyenas, come between the true cats and the dogs. Sanderson 
notes that “the Germans most succinctly call them ‘ half-cats ’ 
but this applies more precisely only to the first three sub- 
families.” 


THE GENETS (Genetta) 


1. SMALL-SPOTTED GENET : KLEINKOL- 
MUSKELJAATKAT 
(Genetta felina Thunberg) 


2. LARGE-SPOTTED GENET : GROOTKOL- 
MUSKELJAATKAT 
(Genetta tigrina Schreber) 


3. RUSTY-SPOTTED GENET : ROOIKOL- 
MUSKELJAATKAT 
(Genetta rubiginosa Pucheran) 


Xhosa: Nyhwagi. Sindebele: Nsimba. Shangana-Tsonga: Nsim- 

ba. Transvaal Sotho: Tshipa. Southern Sotho: Qoako. Swazi: 

Nsimba. Venda: Tsimba. Herero: Ndoto. Tswana: Tsipa. Naron 
Bushman: Yamga. 


Field Impression: Very long-bodied, short-legged, lithe cat-like 
creatures with rather narrow, pointed faces, large conical ears, 
and long, fairly bushy but narrow, deeply ringed tails. The 
drab-greyish bodies are marked richly with a series of dark or 
reddish-brown rather oblong spots, which tend to unite in lines 
or longitudinal stripes along back and shoulders. About as 
large as cats, but narrower and shorter on the leg. Strictly 
nocturnal. 

Descriptive Notes: The genets are closely related to the 
civets, than which they are smaller and more arboreal. They are 
widespread throughout Africa, and extend (in one species) into 
southern Europe. They tend to vary in coloration locally, and 
have been divided into a number of local subspecies (the strict 
validity of which seems to be still unsettled) of which the above 


named three types are described within our limits by Dr Austin 
Roberts. 
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CIVET 
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14—T.G.A. 


1. Small-spotted Genet: Dull white above, with rather long 
fur, pronounced black dorsal crest extending as far as base 
of tail. Sides marked with several rows of small, roundish black 
or dark brown spots. Tail with usually ten but sometimes only 
nine white rings alternating with black ones—the tip usually 
white. In this species the face is shorter and greyer (with white 
below the eyes, and a white upper lip, darker muzzle), and the 
ears more erect and conical. In the southern (Cape) form 
(G.f. felina) the body spots are nearly black, but in the form 
ranging northwards from the Orange River (G.f. pulchra) “ the 
body spots are either black with some rusty tipping or even 
entirely rusty-red, though the central dorsal stripe is always 
black” (Roberts). The smallness and relative roundness and 
closer setting of the spots in this genet, together with the 
general whitish or greyish ground-colour and longer fur, dis- 
tinguish this species easily from the next two, and it usually in- 
habits drier country. 

2. Large-spotted Genet: Within our limits this genet appears 
to be confined to southern Cape Province. It is buffy-white with 
a black dorsal stripe, and the sides of the body are spotted with 
large squared blotches of dark brown or black, arranged in 
three longitudinal rows. The limbs are more or less blackish 
from the elbow joint down, on the outside. Tail black, with 
seven complete white bands or partial bands below—the tip 
being black. There are similar white markings below the eyes, 
and along upper lip, with muzzles darker, in all genets. 

3. Rusty-spotted Genet: A pale species in which the mark- 
ings are narrower or smaller and normally rusty-red over the 
upper parts and at least the base of the tail, the fore and hind 
limbs pale with little or no dark markings and the tail with 
usually ten pale rings; face blackish in a patch between eye and 
lip, browner on the upper part and merging with two white 
marks lying parallel between the eyes with a narrow brown 
stripe from forehead to muzzle; a narrow brown mark round the 
forepart of the eye but not encircling it, nor does the brown at 
side of muzzle extend along the lips as in the preceding species. 
Lower whiskers white, upper ones blackish. On each side of 
the central stripe (dorsal) are two parallel, fairly large rows 
of spots of a rusty colour (sometimes darker edged), below 
which are three more rows of browner spots on the sides, the 
lowest on the undersurface smaller and less distinct, on the 
hindquarters becoming four rows of browner spots. The tail 
has alternate rings of rust and white, the latter narrower than 
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the former, the first ring at the base being rusty (followed by 
alternate bands, nine of white, eight of rusty) and the tip 
coalesced into one long brown to black tip above (Roberts). 
Roberts describes five races of Rubiginosa of which G.r. 
letabae Thomas & Schwann, said to have darker coloured spots 
on the whole though some typically rusty, is that of Eastern 
Transvaal. G.r. albiventris, much paler and more whitish along 
underparts from chin to vent, inhabits northern Bechuanaland, 
bordering the Ngamiland swamp area, and westwards to Ovam- 
boland (Roberts). Typical Rubiginosa (G.r.  rubiginosa 
Pucheran) is described from southern Bechuanaland and Rus- 
tenburg and Zoutpansberg districts of Transvaal. The race 
described from Natal and Zululand is G.r. zuluensis Roberts; 
said to be larger, and on the whole with darker spots, than 
G.r. letabae. 


SMALL-SPOTTED GENET 


note smaller spots, longer coat, and white tail-tip with 
cape raised 


In the north-eastern Transvaal the numerous rusty-spotted 
genet skins I have from time to time examined represent all 
shades of colouring; some having bright rufous spots, others 
with decided darker edging to the spots, others again with very 
dark-coloured spots, and locality seems to have little to do with 
this. 

Both the small-spotted and the rusty-spotted genets occur 
plentifully in Kruger National Park and in neighbouring coun- 
try suitable to either species. 

Habits: Both species (the large-spotted and the small-spotted) 
are very similar in general habits, though the small-spotted 
genet prefers the drier, less forested areas, and is the com- 
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monest of the two in the Eastern Transvaal Lowveld proper. 
It is also said to be more strictly arboreal than the rusty- 
spotted genet. The latter is seldom found very far away from 
water of some sort, and prefers the ranker growth border- 
ing rivers and spruits in the Lowveld, and is the common 
genet of the more densely-wooded hilly country to the west of 
Kruger National Park. Although less of an entirely tree-haunt- 
ing animal than the small-spotted genet, the rusty-spotted takes 
at once to a tree when pursued, and certainly conducts a lot of 
its nocturnal hunting seeking roosting birds, galagos and so on 
in trees. 

Both species are strictly nocturnal, and therefore rarely seen 
except when put up by dogs, or in the glare of a car’s head- 
lights at night—when the long, ringed tail and spotted form 
readily identify them. 

Genets are blood-thirsty, tigerish little animals; formidable 
killers of all the smaller sorts of mammals from hares down, 
all kinds of birds, reptiles, snakes, insects and wild fruits. 
They are efficient rodent killers and therefore invaluable to man 
as allies against the spread of plague and other rodent-carried 
diseases. Unfortunately they are among the worst of poultry 
pests, and the slightest gap or fault in a poultry run’s wire- 
netting will sooner or later be discovered by a prowling 
genet, and the ease with which it can squeeze its long, attenu- 
ated, lithe and snaky body through the seemingly most insigni- 
ficant of gaps has to be seen to be fully appreciated. Once 
inside, a genet will slay ruthlessly—just as a leopard does in 
a goat kraal. It is a wasteful killer, seldom eating more than 
the head and fleshy portions of the breast, so that quite fre- 
quently one can eat a genet-killed fowl if, in other respects, it 
is a good one. When a female has young she will return night 
after night to a poultry roost which she can enter until destroyed 
(or unless, preferably, the run is rendered proof against her 
entry). They can climb with ease up the straightest wire 
netting, if there is no “roofing,” and, if trees are closely ad- 
jacent to the run, will not hesitate to enter by that means. I 
have noticed, however, that on wet or drizzly nights they 
are less active than on fine ones. They are regular in their 
movements, and one that for a time robbed my own poultry 
run used to attack invariably at about 4.30 a.m. The above 
remarks apply particularly to the rusty-spotted genet. 

When captured young, genets make attractive, affectionate pets, 
and they are exceedingly intelligent. The body spots in juvenile 
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rusty-spotted genets are dark brown to black, and the eyes dark 
brown. The eyes of a mature genet are amber-coloured, the 
vertical pupils contracting to thin lines in daylight. The Ancient 
Egyptians are said to have domesticated genets for household use 
(rodent killers) more than they did the grey wild cats—the 
latter, being of religious significance to them, being used more 
in the temples. 

When one does catch a glimpse of a genet on the move, the 
wonderful grace of its movements is most apparent. The long, 
ringed tail is carried straight out behind. By day genets lie up in 
tree hollows, old stumps, rocky crevices and old antbear holes, 
etc., and sometimes in the grassy coverings of white-ant hills 
(I disturbed one once in such a locality). 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, abdominal. Three is the usual 
number of kittens, rarely four. September and October have 
been given as breeding months. A suckling female was killed 
here on 19th September (1947). 

An angry genet spits and growls like a domestic cat. 


LARGE GREY MONGOOSE OR ICHNEUMON : GROOT- 
GRYSMUISHOND 
(Herpestes ichneumon Gmelin) 


Xhosa: Nhlangala. Zulu: Nhlangala, Shonga. Swazi: Mvunti. 
Sindebele: Wobo. 


Field Impression: A very large, wholly grey mongoose; usually 
seen singly or in pairs, but occasionally in small packs. The long 
tail is heavily tufted with black at the tip, and the adult is about 
as large as a cat. Mainly nocturnal, but also to some extent 
diurnal. 

Descriptive Notes: This is the largest of the African mon- 
gooses, an adult measuring some 26 in. in length, exclusive of the 
tail which is another 18 in. Stevenson-Hamilton gives the 
measurements of one killed in the Kruger National Park as 23 
in. (head and body); 23 in. (tail); total length 3 ft. 10 in. 

Girth behind shoulder 9 in. The coat is fairly long and coarse, 
speckled grey—the hairs being ringed with black and white 
(hence one of the vernacular names of “ monkey cat”’). The tail, 
densely haired at base same colour as body, tapers towards the 
tip which has a pronounced and rather brush-like black tip. 
Roberts describes H.i. sabiensis Roberts, typically from Satara, 
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Kruger National Park, as an eastern form: “colour similar to 
H.i. cafer, but lighter, the underfur above, on the sides and on 
tail yellower.” Also H.i. mababiensis Roberts, typically from 
Ngamiland (“ probably occupies Zambezi Valley and may even 
extend northwards’’), “similar to sabiensis, except that middle 
of tail is rusty yellow with only faint annulations and sides and 
outsides of thighs are paler and also less annulated ” (Roberts). 

Distribution: From Knysna north, but nowhere common. It 
occurs in Kruger National Park and neighbouring areas of 
north-eastern Transvaal. In South West Africa this species “ is 
apparently restricted to the Okavango Region and the Caprivi ” 
(Shortridge). 


CAPE ICHNEUMON (LARGE GREY MONGOOSE) 


Habits: Shortridge notes that “it inhabits either level or hill 
forest and rarely wanders from bush cover. Moreover, it seldom 
occurs far from rivers and, although less typically a swamp 
animal than atilax, it takes to water readily and swims well; it 
seems to favour situations where there are reedbeds, high swamp 
grass, or other dense riverside vegetation. . . . It lives up in 
burrows, crevices formed by overhanging banks, or under the 
exposed roots of trees. I have not heard that it ever climbs 
trees.” Although mainly nocturnal, it is at times partly diurnal 
—though far less frequently seen in the daytime than the smaller 
genera. Though usually going about singly or in pairs, as many 
as fourteen have been seen in one troop, near Komgha, Eastern 
Cape (Gould). “In Knysna district they were at one time to be 
seen in companies of from four to six. They are now exceedingly 
rare, having been much trapped and poisoned owing to their 
fondness for chicken ” (Grant). “ Reputed to be most destructive 
to fish” (Pitman). “In the Eastern Transvaal it is usually an 
inhabitant of the less thickly-forested, flat bush country and the 
foothills of the mountains. It favours equally rock and level 
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ground. It preys principally upon rodents, game birds, frogs, 
and reptiles” (Stevenson-Hamilton). Ansell notes that it is 
“solitary; terrestrial; diurnal, and perhaps also nocturnal. Diet: 
fish and probably crabs. Also doubtless small terrestrial verte- 
brates, as it is not confined to riparian habitat. Not common 
(Northern Rhodesia).” 


WHITE-TAILED MONGOOSE : WITSTERTMUISHOND 
(Ichneumia albicauda G. Cuvier) 


Xhosa: Ngqwalashu. Zulu: Gqalashu. Sindebele: Duwa, also 
Chakide. Shangana-Tsonga: Nganyi, Tlolota. Transvaal Sotho: 
Motopa. Venda: Mutsherere. 


Field Impression: An extremely large, grey, shaggy-coated 
mongoose—dark on limbs and underparts—usually with a white 
tail (though some specimens have dark tails). A large specimen 
may exceed a cat in size. Nocturnal. Solitary. 

Descriptive Notes: The large size (second only to the large 
grey) and usually white bushy, but tapering, tail identify this 
animal—the only other mongoose with a similarly white, but 
narrower, tail being Selous’ mongoose (Paracynictis), which is 
a much smaller creature. 

Otherwise it is grizzled or brownish-grey above, blacker on 
limbs and underparts. The hairs of the coat are coarse and wiry, 
and the head is rather pointed and fox-like, except that, as in 
all mongooses, the ears are short and rounded. Length of body 
22-24 in., to which is added about another 16 in. of tail. Weight 
of a large one about 10-15 lb. The white or pale yellowish tail 
is not absolutely constant—some individuals having blackish 
tails. 

Distribution: “ Eastern Cape Province through Natal to Trans- 
vaal, and thence northwards to Ngamiland and Lake Victoria ” 
(Roberts). The white-tailed mongoose is plentiful throughout 
Kruger National Park in suitable country, and occurs near 
rivers and in the hilly country of the Wankie National Park. 
It is plentiful in the denser hillside bush and forest of the 
Duiwelskloof-Tzaneen area of the Letaba district, north-eastern 
Transvaal. 

Habits: Strictly nocturnal and solitary in habit, this large 
mongoose is not uncommonly seen moving about at sundown 
and after, and it is sometimes encountered along roads at night. 
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MARSH, OR WATER MONGOOSE 
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In such circumstances the glare of car lights reveals the sharp 
contrast of the white tail with the dark grey body and renders 
identification easy. It usually carries its head and tail low as it 
trots along, but I have on occasions noticed its tail carried 
erect like that of a cat, or rather arched. 

The white-tailed mongoose frequents rather dense bush 
and lush undergrowth, particularly of the type bordering rivers, 
streams and vleis; and is seldom found far from a habitat of 
that type. It is common in the thickly-wooded, hilly country 
of the north-eastern Transvaal. It feeds upon frogs, cane rats, 
rodents and reptiles of all kinds, insects, grubs, and very prob- 
ably wild fruits of various kinds, and it attacks and kills snakes 
-—like most of its kind. It also undoubtedly devours fresh-water 
crabs. Unfortunately it can become a serious poultry pest once 
it finds access to an enclosure. It is usually solitary, but some- 
times noticed in pairs or family parties of three or four. It is 
an excellent swimmer, though rarely taking to water unless 
alarmed or desirous of crossing a stream. Like all mongooses, 
it is very partial to eggs—which it will roll in line with a stone 
or other hard object, and hurling the egg backwards through 
its hind legs against this, will shatter the shell. Heller found a 
small cobra in the stomach of one killed in Kenya. When 
attacked by dogs, the white-tailed mongoose fights pluckily, 
exuding a powerful musky odour from its scent glands. It 
occasionally utters a cackling sort of bark. 

Breeding: Two are the usual number in a litter. Mammae: 
two pairs, abdominal. The young are usually born in a hole or 
in a rock crevice. 

The track is rather narrow, with the claw-tips conspicuous. 


WATER OR MARSH MONGOOSE : WATERMUISHOND 
(Atilax paludinosus G. Cuvier) 


Xhosa: Vuzi. Zulu: Mvyuzi. Sindebele: Duwa eliMnyama. 
Transvaal Sotho: Motswitswi. 


Field Impression: A large, coarse-haired, wholly dark brown 
mongoose which looks black at a distance. About as big as a 
small cat, and always seen near rivers, streams or marshy sur- 
roundings. 

Descriptive Notes: This fairly large mongoose is easily recog- 
nisable on account of its robust form, with rather coarse, shaggy 
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coat and predominant dark grizzled-brown colouring. The long 
tail is shaggy at base, becoming more pointed at tip. Head broad 
and rather blunt at muzzle, ears short and rounded. The body 
hairs are actually ringed with dark brown or blackish and pale 
yellow, imparting a slightly grizzled effect, but the limbs are 
darker with wholly dark brown hairs. 

Length of body about 24 in.; tail about 13-14 in. Roberts 
distinguishes specimens from Northern and Eastern Transvaal 
(White River, Tzaneen and Mokeetsi) as having a “ broad, 
buffy band along the lower lip, which is either absent or less 
noticeable in specimens from the south,” and on this account, 
and a general greyer body tinge, has labelled the Transvaal 
form as A.p. transvaalensis Roberts. 

Distribution: From southern Cape Province eastwards to 
Natal, Zululand, Transvaal, Portuguese East Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Eastern Caprivi, and along the Orange, Cunene and 
Okavango Rivers. It is plentiful in Kruger National Park, and 
probably in most of the other game reserves and national parks 
excepting the Kalahari Gemsbok Park. 

Habits: As it usually dwells in thick herbage, reeds and 
other marsh vegetation near water, the marsh mongoose is not 
easily seen as a rule. Sometimes it may be noticed crossing a 
road in such localities while its widely-splayed, pointed toe- 
prints are frequently visible in mud or moist sand, together with 
the mashed-up remains of the fresh-water crabs on which it 
often feeds. It is often solitary, but is quite frequently observed 
in pairs or family parties of three or four. It preys on birds 
which roost or nest in its localities, small mammals and ro- 
dents, frogs and crabs and possibly small fish as it is an 
excellent swimmer—taking freely to water when disturbed. It 
also eats insects and grubs of various kinds and probably snakes 
and other reptiles. I have heard individuals utter a high-pitched 
cough or bark. The water mongoose has been accused of attack- 
ing poultry when the latter are unconfined at night near its 
habitat. Owing to its fairly large size and dark colouring, and 
its habit of taking to the water when pursued, it is sometimes 
mistaken for an otter. It may sometimes be noticed moving 
about by day along narrow stream beds or ditches, when these 
are well concealed among rank grass and vegetation. When 
cornered by dogs the marsh mongoose puts up a fairly good 
fight, growling and exuding a powerful musky scent from its 
anal glands—as do most mongooses in such circumstances. 

Breeding: “ Mammae: One pair, abdominal, one pair inguinal 
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(total four) ” (Ansell). Fitzsimons records a litter of two young 
born in August (Shortridge). They are said to breed in 
burrows in overhanging banks, and also in floating masses of 
sticks, reeds and other litter in the middle of dense reedbeds. 

Col. Stevenson-Hamilton notes that the water mongoose fre- 
quently scratches out and devours the eggs of crocodiles; in 
this respect rivalling the large monitor lizard (leguaan) in 
being possibly the crocodile’s greatest natural enemy. 


BANDED MONGOOSE : GEBANDE MUISHOND 
(Mungos mungo Gmelin) 


Zulu: Buhala, Buhaye. Shangana-Tsonga: Rhikala, Nkala. 
Transvaal Sotho: Moswe. Venda: Tshihoho. Sindebele: 
Dododo. Tswana: Totohto. Naron Bushman: Dauxarasi. 


Field Impression: Usually seen in troops. A smallish mongoose, 
dark brown or grey with conspicuous transverse darker and 
paler bands along upper part of body behind shoulders, be- 
coming most distinct towards the tail. Coat fairly coarse. Tail 
tapering towards blackish tip. 

Descriptive Notes: Grizzled-grey or brownish-grey. Banded 
on hinder parts of body with a blending of dirty whitish, through 
reddish, to black transverse stripes. The tail, about 8 in. long, 
is coarse-haired at base, becoming scantily so at tip—which is 
blackish. Body hairs coarse and wiry. Length of head and body 
about 16 in. 

Distribution: Along the Natal coast to Zululand, Eastern, 
Western and Northern Transvaal, northern South West Africa, 
Ngamiland, Southern Rhodesia and Mocambique. Also Angola. 
Plentiful in Kruger National Park and neighbouring country, 
and in the Zululand game reserves. 

Habits: As it is a thoroughly diurnal and gregarious species 
this mongoose is frequently seen in its habitats. It associates in 
packs, which range from a dozen or so individuals to as many 
as thirty or even fifty (Wankie National Park). These little 
animals hustle about with much rustling of grass and under- 
growth, frequently uttering crooning sounds and high-pitched 
chirring cries when disturbed. Members of a troop sometimes 
follow one another so closely that at a distance the effect is 
that of a huge snake winding in and out of the herbage or 
crossing a trail. Individuals of all ages comprise such a pack, 
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and as they hurry about—incessantly searching for insects, 
grubs, pupae, snails, the eggs of locusts and ground-breeding 
birds, lizards and small creatures of all kinds, as well as bush 
fruits and berries—these mongooses often utter bird-like 
whistling notes. When defiant or angry they growl harshly and 
utter slight barking sounds. I have found them to especially 
favour rather rocky ground, and like the smaller pigmy mon- 
gooses, banded mongooses often occur in the neighbourhood of 
large termite mounds or hillocks, in the holes of which they 
seek refuge when alarmed. They are attractive, very useful 
little creatures, and I have never heard of them attacking 
poultry; in fact, on the whole they seem to be more insecti- 
vorous than the majority of mongooses. I am informed that 
they will make united attacks on snakes and other reptiles. 
They tame easily, and make affectionate and very intelligent 
pets. 

Breeding: Writing of Northern Rhodesia, Ansell notes: “ Uys 
considers there may be a definite season of birth, with a peak 
about December, which is consistent with the foregoing re- 
cords” (Mammals of Northern Rhodesia, 1960). Mammae: Six. 
Banded mongooses live and breed in warrens or rocky crevices. 


SLENDER OR BLACK-TIPPED MONGOOSE : ROOIMUIS- 
HOND 
(Myonax cauui A. Smith) 


Zulu: Chakide, Bhoshobana, Mbonjolo. Swazi: Chakidze (?). 
Shangana-Tsonga: Mangovo. Tswana: Kganwe, Kgano. Trans- 
vaal Sotho: Kgano. Venda: Khohe. Sindebele: Wobo. 


Field Impression: A very slender, stoat-like little animal, 
grizzled dark reddish-brown in colour with a long, conspicuously 
black-tipped tail—the latter usually curled upwards at the tip. 
Coat rather coarse and wiry, though not shaggy. Very frequently 
to be noticed scampering across a road, defiantly whisking its 
black-tipped tail, during all hours of the day in areas where it 
occurs. 

Descriptive Notes: About 15 in. long in body length, this 
active little mongoose is the most often seen of all throughout 
the Transvaal, Natal and Zululand. Its rather grizzled or 
speckled coat of fine wiry hairs is brown strongly tinged with 
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rufous (particularly on the head and limbs), and the rather 
long tail is bushy at base, tapering more at the tip, which has 
a fluffy black extremity. Face pointed, with rather massive 
jaw, and ears very short. Irides yellowish or straw-colour. At a 
distance it looks a decidedly yellowish-brown creature, with 
conspicuously black-tipped tail. 

Distribution: From Pondoland, Natal and Zululand, on east, 
through Swaziland and Transvaal to the Limpopo and north to 
Kenya. On the west from Namaqualand, southern Bechuana- 
land, to the Kaokoveld, the Kalahari and the Okavango area. 
It is common in Kruger National Park, the Zululand game 
reserves, Wankie National Park, etc. Very plentiful throughout 
Northern and Eastern Transvaal. In East Africa this mongoose 
is usually known as the black-tipped mongoose. 

Habits: Throughout the Transvaal, at any rate, this is prob- 
ably the best known and most often seen of our mongooses. Its 
slender, brownish-yellow form, with very long, furry, black- 
tipped tail, is very often noticed darting across a road in front 
of a car, etc., at any hour of the day—as it is mainly a diurnal 
creature. It will race across the road, whisking its black-tipped 
tail as if in defiance; and unfortunately, in these days of high- 
speed cars, large numbers of them get run over and killed. 
When encountered in the bush, the slender mongoose (which is 
a solitary hunter) usually retreats into the herbage, whence it 
will watch the intruder, uttering long-drawn growling sounds. 
It is very inquisitive, however, and if you keep still it usually 
sooner or later advances cautiously in a series of little rushes 
(each advance followed by a stealthy jerky retreat), at the 
same time sniffing loudly. In fact an inquisitive but suspicious 
duiker will make very similar jerky advances and retreats, 
sniffing loudly in much the same way. 

Slender mongooses are mainly terrestrial, though they can 
climb trees well, and often do so after birds’ nests, etc. Al- 
though of undoubted value in destroying quantities of rodents 
(and snakes) which makes it a formidable ally against the 
spread of plague, the slender mongoose unfortunately is a 
bad thief of young chickens and eggs where the former are 
allowed to run free with no strong enclosure. It is reported 
to deal adequately with eggs by thrusting them backwards with 
its forepaws against a stone, and so smashing the shells. Of 
course the oft-quoted killing of snakes by mongooses in general 
is rather offset by the fact that they kill as many harmless and 
useful ones as they do the deadlier species. In addition to the 
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above, slender mongooses prey upon insects, grubs, larvae, 
small reptiles, and wild fruits of various species. 

Breeding: Mammae: Two pairs, abdominal. The young are 
born in holes in the ground, rock crevices, or hollow trees or 
stumps, but little is recorded of the breeding habits. Shortridge 
affirms that “in Myonax the usual number of young in a litter 
appears to be two or three—though four may not be unusual.” 
Slender mongooses tame easily and make attractive and intelli- 
gent pets. Unfortunately, like most of their relatives they are 
very prone to rabies. 


DWARF OR PIGMY MONGOOSE : DWERGMUISHOND 
(Helogale parvula Sundevall) 


Shangana-Tsonga: Mahlwe. Transvaal Sotho: Motswitswane. 
Venda: Matswi. Sindebele: Twetwetwe(?). 


Field Impression: A very small, greyish-brown (more or less) 
but robust little mongoose with fairly short tail. Nose pinkish. 
Usually seen in small troops or parties, scuttling actively about 
near termitaries, ant-hills or among rocks. Their small size and 
uniform colouring distinguish them. 

Descriptive Notes: There are various subspecies of Helogale 
(mainly divided into Parvula and Brunnula) which apparently 
differ by reason of the darkness or lightness of the shade of the 
coat, but according to Dr Austin Roberts “there is nothing in 
the skulls by which to distinguish them, so that they cannot 
even be regarded as subspecies.” 

This is the smallest of the African mongooses; body and head 
only measuring 8-9 in., with another 5 in. or so of tail—which 
has no bushy or black tip. Individuals vary between a dark grizz- 
ly grey-brown to dark brownish-slate—the hairs in all cases 
being “ticked” with paler colour. Usually slightly more 
rufous-tinted round head and chest. In some of the coastal 
districts of East Africa almost black specimens occur. Nose 
pinkish. 

Distribution: From Natal northwards, in bushy country. 
Other forms occur in South West Africa, etc. It would occur in 
all national parks and game or nature reserves in suitable 
country, and is plentiful throughout Kruger National Park 
and commonest in the sandy country of the Wankie National 
Park. 
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Habits: These are most delightful little creatures and always 
a joy to watch as they scurry actively about, peering into every 
hole and cranny of an ant-hill, or clambering in and out of 
rocky crevices. Always they maintain an incessant conversation 
of bird-like chirrups and whistles varied with crooning notes. 
They always run in small packs, usually from about half a 
dozen to as many as fifteen or more, but they are said to be more 
nomadic than the banded mongoose (whose habits are rather 
similar) and do not reside in one definite set of burrows. I have 
observed these dwarf mongooses on one occasion to build nests 
of dry grass in the hollows of the trunks of bush trees near the 
Klasiri River in the Eastern Transvaal. They are very inquisi- 
tive and not by any means timid. The newly-born young are 
little larger than mice. When really angry, these little mon- 
gooses utter harsh growling sounds, but they tame very easily 
and make the most delightful, affectionate and intelligent pets. 

They feed principally upon insects, grubs, small rodents, 
eggs and young birds when accessible (I have caught them 
robbing poultry runs!), snakes, small reptiles, and no doubt 
berries and wild fruits, etc. 

Breeding: Mammae: six pairs. Two to three young are born; 
sometimes in holes or rock or tree crevices, sometimes in nests 
of grass. These are highly useful little mammals, and they are 
said to be especially determined snake killers—attacking in 
mass with great strategy. 


CAPE GREY MONGOOSE : KLEINGRYSMUISHOND 
(Myonax pulverulentius Wagner) 


Xhosa: Litse unomatse. Southern Sotho: Mochalla. 


Field Impression: A slender, smallish mongoose with rather 
wiry coat of speckled grey “due to the long hairs having four 
black and three white bands” (Roberts). Tail like back—the 
extreme tip sometimes showing brown but not black. As a rule 
seen singly, although living in small family parties in its hiding 
places. 

Descriptive Notes: Roberts says that the face is darker than 
the back, more speckled above, becoming uniform round the 
nose. Hands and feet becoming darker towards toes, which 
are uniform dark brown. Below lighter, the throat, middle of 
breast and middle of the underside rather less speckled than 
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above, the armpits and inguinal region uniform. It is a more 
stoutly-built animal than the slender mongoose without the 
conspicuous black tail tip of the latter, while its hair is longer 
and looser, and of course greyer in colour. Length from tip of 
nose to root of tail 12-14 in. Tail 10-11 in. 

Distribution: “The typical species occupies the southern half 
of the Cape Province, from the west coast eastwards to 
Grahamstown; north of this line it becomes ruddi on the west 
and basuticus in the east” (Roberts). In the Transvaal and 
northwards, its place is taken by the related slender mongoose. 

Habits: Shortridge notes that “this species closely resembles 
the common Indian mongoose in habits and general appear- 
ance. It is heavier and more powerfully built than M. cauui 
(slender mongoose), and “may” occasionally attack somewhat 
larger animals up to the size of ground-squirrels, hares, and 
even springhares. Hewitt notes that “this mongoose can climb 
trees, but is normally terrestrial. Food (according to F. Bowker), 
mice, lizards, chickens and nestlings, birds’ eggs, tortoise eggs, 
grubs and insects of various kinds, including locusts. They are 
not great diggers like true meerkats, but they scratch up grubs. 
They can be very destructive to poultry.” 

Fitzsimons emphasises that “apart from occasional inroads 
on the poultry, the small grey mongoose fulfils a most useful 
important mission in the economy of nature, for of all creatures 
it is the most persistent in its pursuit of rats, mice and noxious 
insects, and for these reasons it should not be molested, except, 
of course, when it is known to be in the habit of preying on 
poultry.” It is an undoubted fact that the regions where bubonic 
plague is most rife are invariably where the Native populations 
destroy considerable numbers of the small carnivora (the most 
determined rodent catchers), mainly for the sake of their 
skins which they can sell for a trifle. 

Cape grey mongooses are usually seen singly or in pairs. They 
trot along with heads rather low and tails extended behind 
them, and are usually shy and elusive. 

Breeding: Mammae: six abdominal. I can supply no further 
data. Shortridge notes that eggs are pulled from underneath 
sitting hens—the latter not being disturbed seriously as a rule. 
This is also an efficient killer of snakes. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that, contrary to popular belief, mon- 
gooses are not immune to snake venom but, as F. W. Fitzsimons 
suggests, ‘“‘like most of the ‘cat tribe’ of animals they are very 
renacious of life, and the venom always took much longer to 
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kill them than was the case with most other animals of the 
same size.” When they fail in their usual skill and strategy 
when attacking venomous snakes, they will succumb to a bite 
like other creatures, though possibly with a slightly better 
chance of recovery. 


SURICATE, SLENDER-TAILED MEERKAT : GAATSIE- 
MEERKAT 
(Suricata suricata Erxleben) 


Southern Sotho: Toli. Transvaal Sotho: T6totd6. Tswana: Sie. 
Naron Bushman: Xara: gi, / /Nauba. 


Field Impression: Usually seen in small companies foraging or 
sitting up near their holes in open country or veld. Stocky little 
fellows, with shortish, slender-tipped tails, grizzled banded 
bodies, black patches round eyes and rounded, pointed-faced 
heads with closely-growing ears. Always active and alert, and 
very inquisitive. 

Descriptive Notes: This is the true “ meerkat,” so famous in 
South Africa. Haagner’s description is: “In general coloration 
this little animal varies from grizzled-grey to a tawny-grey hue, 
banded on the back with indistinct dark brown or reddish-brown 
bars. The tail is relatively short, has a black tip and is not bushy. 
Length of head and body 12-14 in. Tail 6-8 in.” To this one 
might add the conspicuous dark rings round the eyes; and the 
short, rounded black ears, while the lips, throat and cheeks are 
dull white. Roberts states that “specimens from north of 
Olifants River towards Namaqualand (which I take to be 
namaquensis) have more bushy tails than other forms found to 
the north.” Roberts notes six forms, including the typical Cape 
one. 

Distribution: “It ranges from the Western Cape through the 
Karoo, Orange Free State and Namaqualand to the Southern 
Transvaal. It is especially common in the central Orange Free 
State where it may often be found in fair-sized colonies on the 
open veld” (Haagner). In the west it extends throughout South 
West Africa and the Kalahari. Suricates may be seen in the 
Mountain Zebra National Park and in the Kalahari Gemsbok 
National Park. 

Habits: This jolly little animal was among the very first South 
African wild life which I observed on my arrival in South Africa 
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in 1924. During the journey by train from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg I shall always remember the thrill with which, 
from the compartment window, I first noticed the numerous 
meerkats scuttling about, sunning themselves, and standing up 
quaintly on their hind legs to view the passing train as we jour- 
neyed through the Karoo and the plains of the Orange Free 
State. They dwell in colonies or family parties in burrows; and 
during the day they love to lie basking in the sun not far from 
the burrow entrances, into which they pop at the first alarm. 
Like ground-squirrels, they will stand upon their hind legs to 
view a passer-by. The families of most Cape farmers invariably 
had (and still have) pet-meerkats among the rest of the house- 
hold. They tame exceedingly easily, and become most affec- 
tionate and devoted; and being exceedingly intelligent are 
always entertaining. 

F. W. Fitzsimons writes: “It is most amusing to watch captive 
meerkats when the weather is at all chilly. The instant one is 
released from its cage or chain it runs out into the sunlight and 
lying upon its back, it spreads out its legs and flattens its body 
in order to absorb the maximum amount of heat. There it lies in 
an utter abandonment of delight, crooning and muttering to 
itself. If the garden is large and the meerkat has strayed, all that 
is needed is to seek out the exposed places where the sun is 
shining down upon the ground, and on one or other of them 
you will find the little fellow basking as usual. When the sun sets 
it races off, seeks out the kitchen stove, sits up before it and, 
spreading out its limbs, toasts itself.” 

Suricates often associate with yellow mongooses and ground- 
squirrels in seemingly communal warrens. As they forage about 
they utter a succession of low, chattering, whining noises; and 
they trot along with short legs wide apart and tail raised at an 
upward slant—usually moving at a scuttling gallop (Shortridge). 

They prey upon insects, grubs, spiders, myriapodes; also rats 
and mice, lizards, small snakes, eggs of ground-nesting birds and 
reptiles, snails, and tubers of certain plants. According to 
Shortridge “it does not seem to be in the habit of preying on 
medium-sized vertebrates, nor have I heard of it raiding poultry 
yards.” 

The principal natural enemies of the suricate are stated to be 
the larger eagles and hawks, and, according to F. W. Fitzsimons, 
the ratel or honey badger, which “ perseveringly digs the meer- 
kat from its burrow and devours it.” 

Breeding: Mammae: six. Two seems to be the usual number 
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at a birth, though Shortridge records that “a female suricate 
collected at Sandfontein (7th November) contained four 
foetuses.” Gestation period: 3 weeks (Labuschagne and van der 
Merwe). 

When angered, these little meerkats utter barking sounds. 


YELLOW MONGOOSE, BUSHY-TAILED MEERKAT : 
ROOIMIERKAT 
(Cynictis pencillata G. Cuvier) 


Xhosa: Gala. Southern Sotho: Mosha. Transvaal Sotho: Pipi 
(C. Grant). Tswana: Motodi, Moasha. Ovambo: Haluni. 
Herero: Rupuka-Karumbu. 


Field Impression: A smallish mongoose with bright yellowish- 
rufous or yellowish-brown coat of fairly long and wiry hairs, 
particularly on tail—which has a conspicuous white tip. Dwells 
in colonies, mainly in fairly open country such as the Karoos 
of the Cape, the plains of the Orange Free State and the High- 
veld of the Transvaal. Very active and alert. Frequently observed 
darting across the roads in the Karoo. 

Descriptive Notes: Hewitt describes it as “ upper surfaces of 
body, tail and limbs yellowish-brown, grizzled with grey at the 
sides. Tail bushy, white at tip. A woolly underfur. A naked 
groove from lip to nose. Forty teeth. Only four hind toes.” 
Shortridge describes the head of Cynictis as being more like that 
of a miniature fox than a true mongoose. “Eyes yellowish- 
brown, not beady as in Suricata.” This species varies in colour 
shade in various localities, and Roberts has named seven local 
forms. Length, head and body, approximately 15 in.; tail 9 in. 
more or less. 

Distribution: “ Eastern Cape Colony, ranging as far north as 
Lake Ngami and Southern Rhodesia” (Haagner). Apparently 
does not occur in Natal. Has a wide range in South West Africa 
—Shortridge. 

Habits: These yellow mongooses will often be observed run- 
ning across the road in the Free State and in the Karoo. The 
white tail tip is always impressive—being in strict contrast with 
the black one of the slender mongoose. They dwell in colonies 
or warrens, in family parties, but are often observed singly or 
in pairs. They associate, in their breeding warrens, with the 
true meerkats (the suricates) and, like the latter, frequently sit 
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up on their haunches or even stand up on their hind legs to 
view a distant intruder. They also associate thus with the 
ground-squirrels. In the barren, dusty, open veld round Pieters- 
burg in the Northern Transvaal these yellow mongooses are 
plentiful. 

They are great burrowers, “hence,” according to Roberts, 
“it likes loose soil, in which it constructs underground tunnels 
and chambers with a number of inlets and outlets; in some 
suitable places such colonies may cover fifty square yards or 
more. At such colonies it has certain specified spots that are 
used as lavatories, showing its liking for cleanliness; such places 
contain evidence of its diet in the hard parts of beetles, bones, 
hair and feathers, and during plague epizootics, hair of rodents 
is much in evidence. It sometimes raids poultry runs.” 

Fitzsimons states that they live in communities of a score or 
more in the Karoo. “ They are also frequently seen in the bush- 
veld in dense scrub, where their burrows are securely hidden. 
On the site of their home the ground is often honeycombed 
with burrows. These enter the ground at an angle, and near 
each hole is a mound composed of the earth scraped out during 
the excavation. Shortridge states that, although very largely 
insectivorous, Cynictis is more inclined than Suricata, Mungos 
or Helogale to attack medium-sized vertebrate animals, and 
occasionally preys upon young hares and game birds. 

The yellow mongoose never becomes as tame and friendly as 
the suricate, and rarely becomes a pet. 

Breeding: Mammae: three pair, abdominal. Usually two 
young are born, but Shortridge believes the number averages 
from two to four. 


SELOUS’ MONGOOSE : KLEIN-WITSTERTMUISHOND 
(Paracynictis selousi de Winton) 


Zulu: Nsengane. Sindebele: Duhwa (Shortridge). Transvaal 
Sotho: Manhauta (C. Grant). 


Field Impression: The whitish tail (becoming quite white at the 
tip) might cause this animal to be confused with the white-tailed 
mongoose, except that the latter is a very much larger, more 
shaggy-coated creature, blackish on legs and underparts whereas 
Selous’ mongoose is paler buffy or yellowish on underparts. 
Speckled buffy-brown above, with a coat of “rather long soft 
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fur, the woolly undercoat being close and long, from which 
project longer but not particularly stiff hairs” (Roberts). A 
burrower, like Cynictis, but very shy and seldom seen and prob- 
ably mainly nocturnal. 

Descriptive Notes: ‘“ General colour above speckled buffy, 
white, brown and dark brown, due to the annulations of the 
long hairs being white, brown and dark brown and the buffy 
underfur showing through. Hands and feet dark brown to black 
in contrast, but diluted and disappearing up the limbs; top of 
head browner than the back, but sides of face whiter and with 
some white on the forehead; tail white, the long hairs ringed 
with black in the middle almost to the end of the tail, which is 
pure white. Chin and underparts generally buffy, the base of 
the hair, like that of upper parts, dark slaty” (Roberts). About 
as large as the yellow mongoose. 

Distribution: Northern and north-eastern Transvaal, Bechu- 
analand, north-eastern South West Africa, central and eastern 
Caprivi, Southern Rhodesia, eastern Angola, and Kafue- 
Zambezi region of Northern Rhodesia. “ Usually sandy, open 
country” (Ansell: Northern Rhodesia). According to 
Labuschagne and van der Merwe, it occurs in Kruger National 
Park. Also Zululand (Roberts). 

Habits: Roberts says: “It is assumed to be nocturnal, but has 
been found abroad during daylight.” This species was first dis- 
covered by the hunter Frederick Courteney Selous in Matebele- 
land; hence its name. 

Little seems to have been recorded so far about this mon- 
goose. Shortridge says: “ Presumably a burrower; but whether 
it is gregarious does not seem to have been recorded.” Roberts 
records that “in Zululand I found several burrow labyrinths 
and managed to get one specimen after digging with the assist- 
ance of two Natives for eight hours. The burrows contained 
numerous entrances facing all directions which led to passages 
and chambers several feet below the surface, and a second set of 
burrows below these again to a depth of sometimes five feet 
from the surface.” Ansell notes: “Solitary or in pairs; terres- 
trial; nocturnal. Also partly diurnal. Within its range usually 
common” (Northern Rhodesia). 

Breeding: Mammae: three pairs, abdominal. “A female ob- 
tained in October contained two foetuses ” (Lancaster). 

Diet: Roberts says its diet consists partly of insects like locusts, 
but also small vertebrates that can be captured or found on the 
ground. 
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ZORILLA, CAPE POLECAT : KAAPSE STINKMUISHOND 
(Ictonyx striatus Perry) 


Xhosa: Qaqa. Zulu: Qaqa, Ngangakazana. Swazi: Caca. Sinde- 

bele: Qaqa. Shangana-Tsonga: Xintlenwane. Southern Sotho: 

Nakeli. Tswana: Nakedi. Transvaal Sotho: Nakedi, Khophane, 
Venda: Thuri, Tshetshe. 


Field Impression: A richly-striped (black and white) skunk-like 
creature, the stripes running along the back. Somewhat mon- 
gooselike in form, but with rather longer hair. Tail long and 
bushy, also black and white. Mainly nocturnal and usually soli- 
tary, or in pairs or family parties. 

Descriptive Notes: Length of head and body about 12 in., with 
another 9 in. of tail. Back white with a longitudinal black stripe 
along the middle of back and another running a little lower 
down on either side of it (three in all). Face black with a white 
patch in front of each ear and a white spot between the eyes. 
Tail white marked with black; the hair long and coarse. Under- 
parts and short legs black. Coat particularly long along back, 
fairly long and coarse. The young are marked similarly to 
adults, but with shorter fur. Roberts states: “It was commonly 
supposed that there was only one species in South Africa, but 
actually I consider there are four: viz. the white-tailed in two 
sizes, the large and small species overlapping; a black-tailed 
peculiar to the Kalahari and adjacent areas; and a black-tailed 
which has the tip white, peculiar to the same area” (Mammals 
of South Africa). 

Distribution: Roberts describes no less than eleven local races 
distributed over the country, but these need not concern us 
here. 

Generally speaking, the species occurs practically throughout 
Africa—excepting the Sahara and parts of the Congo forest 
region—from Egypt to the Cape. It occurs widely throughout 
Kruger National Park, Kalahari Gemsbok National Park and 
Wankie National Park. 

Habits: In spite of their very striking and conspicuous (seem- 
ing) coloration, zorillas are very rarely seen by day as they are 
usually nocturnal hunters. However, they may sometimes be 
seen trotting along or across a road during the night, and then 
the brilliant white and black of their coats is conspicuous in a 
car’s headlights. Apparently brilliant white spots or stripes on 
animals frequenting bushy or forested surroundings have actu- 
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ally a “cryptic” (or “concealing ”’) effect within the light and 
shade and dappled effects of forest surroundings, which is pro- 
bably more “defensive” than “aggressive” (seeing that they 
hunt mainly in the darkness). In the case of the skunks and 
zorilla, however, it may be a “ warning” coloration. 

Zorillas occur in all types of country, “equally at home 
among mountains, in waterless sand plains, karoo or bushveld, 
forests, swamps, the sea-coast, or even in town gardens ” (Short- 
ridge). In spite of this, because one sees them so seldom one is 
inclined to regard them as fairly rare—which is erroneous. This 
handsome little creature usually trots along with back slightly 
hunched, but when angered or excited the long dorsal hairs are 
erected, and the bushy tail fluffed out and raised and curved 
forward over the back; and at such times it utters a series of 
high-pitched screams, decidedly eerie and alarming to those who 
do not realise the origin of such sounds. Its main defensive 
weapon is the vile and powerful scent which it can eject—skunk- 
like—from its anal glands, and anything saturated with this 
(such as an attacking dog) will bear the scent for several days 
afterwards! Indeed, Ivan Sanderson asserts that “ perhaps they 
surpass all other animals in this respect, the mink and grey fox 
not excluded.” Their aim is precise and the volatile oil they 
squirt can blind other animals. The zorilla is solitary in dis- 
position, and by day shelters in rock crevices or burrows. None 
the less in abnormally dry periods they may move about during 
the day when thirsty, etc. 

During a recent very severe drought period an individual of 
this species was accustomed to emerge from the bush and drink 
water from the open “hopper” of my pumping-plant engine 
during the intense heat of midday (a procedure regularly 
adopted by the local troop of vervet monkeys). According to 
Shortridge, zorillas are more essentially carnivorous than mon- 
gooses—preying very largely on field rodents which they spend 
much time in digging out. They are inveterate snake killers, and 
also attack hares and cane rats, birds (from guineafowl down), 
frogs, eggs, and locusts and other insects. Ansell states, “ largely 
beetles and mice.” They sometimes become bad poultry killers 
—but on the whole are useful creatures from their undoubted 
considerable toll of noxious and plague-carrying rodents. 

Breeding: Usually three young in a litter, and these are 
marked like the parents, but with shorter fur and tails. “ From 
notes on five litters only it appears that the number of young 
at a birth is one to three and that they are born in January, 
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February and March” (Flower). Mammae: two pairs, inguinal 
and abdominal. This species sometimes shams death when 
captured. 


AFRICAN SNAKE WEASEL : SLANGMUISHOND 
(Poecilogale albinuca Gray) 


Xhosa, Zulu: Nyengelezi. 


Field Impression: A very small, narrowly-built, weasel-like 
creature; black, with pure white on top of head and neck 
extending along back (where it is decidedly tinged yellowish) to 
a white, longish but only moderately-bushy and rather narrow 
tail. Three black stripes run along the back. Black below and 
on limbs. Usually adopts a somewhat hunched attitude when 
hustling about. Much smaller, and more slender and finer-coated 
than the zorilla. 


AFRICAN SNAKE WEASEL 


Descriptive Notes: The pure white of head top and top of 
neck passes into yellowish on shoulders, becoming deeper to- 
wards tail. Specimens from the north-eastern Transvaal (Tzaneen, 
etc.) are yellower above than those from the Cape, according to 
Roberts. Tail quite white. Down centre of yellowish area of the 
back runs a black stripe, narrow in the forepart and broadest 
over the lower back; on each side of this central stripe is an- 
other black stripe from well behind the shoulders to the rump, 
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narrowest and in some cases ill-defined in the forepart, and 
broadest where the central black stripe is broadest. Claws 
whitish, fairly long and sharp on the forefeet; shorter and 
more curved on hind feet (Roberts). Length (head and body) 
about 1 ft.; tail about 6-7 in. The young are apparently 
coloured very similar to the adults. 

Distribution: From Eastern Cape to Kenya, Uganda, Angola 
and West Africa, but nowhere plentiful. Probably occurs in 
most national parks and game reserves within its territorial 
regions. Roberts recognises four distinct local forms throughout 
Southern Africa. 

Habits: Though fairly widely distributed, this quaint little 
beast is comparatively rarely seen or obtained, and records of 
its habits are scanty. Shortridge describes it as “ terrestrial, fos- 
sorial and mainly nocturnal. It appears to be as bloodthirsty as 
a true weasel, like which it hunts by scent and follows small 
mammals into their burrows.” Its prey consists of small mammals 
up to the size of adult spring-hares, though principally rats and 
mice; birds of all kinds up to guineafowl and poultry, eggs, 
reptiles (including snakes), locusts, etc. Roberts describes it as 
diurnal to some extent “if not entirely, and I have on several 
occasions seen three together, following close behind one an- 
other and presenting the appearance of a long black and white 
snake as they wound their way through the undergrowth. They 
have a well-developed store of nauseating oily matter secreted 
in the perineal gland, which is discharged when the animal is 
attacked.” 

Apparently two seem to be the normal litter. Mammae: two 
or three pairs, inguinal. Ansell records: ‘“ reputed to prey largely 
on mole-rats (Cryptomys),” wrongly styled ‘“‘ moles” in South 
Africa. 


RATEL, HONEY BADGER : RATEL 
(Mellivora capensis Schreber) 


Xhosa: Chelesi. Zulu: Nsele. Swazi: Nsele, Malalafinyele. Sin- 

debele: Linda. Shangana-Tsonga: Shidzidzi. Tswana: Mmamo- 

gwé. Transvaal Sotho: Magégé, Makgdéh, Kg6g6, Matshwane, 
etc. Venda: Tshiselele. 


Field Impression: A thick set, badger-like animal with small, 
rounded ears and very small eyes. Grey above, black below; 
with white on crown extending in the form of a lateral line 
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along either side separating the grey of upper surface with the 
black of face, underparts and legs. Tail rather short and bushy, 
frequently held upright as the animal trots about. Claws long 
and bear-like. 

Descriptive Notes: Total length about 23 ft. The ratel is heavi- 
ly built like a true badger, but of rather more slender propor- 
tions and a more weasel-like head and slightly Jonger neck. It 
has plantigrade feet (i.e. it walks on the sole of the foot and 
paw), armed with stout, bear-like digging claws. It is clad in 
short, coarse fur: dark grey on the back, white on top of head 
and along fianks, and dark brown to black on face, underparts 
and limbs. The short, somewhat flattened bushy tail has a dark 
tip, and is occasionally rather scantily haired. 

The young are coloured rusty-brown above, with no paler 
dividing line between the darker underparts. Ratels inhabit both 
Asia and Africa. They are related to the true badgers, but are 
given a separate sub-family status (Sanderson). Height about 12 
in. 

Distribution: Throughout Southern Africa, in suitable country. 
Rarely seen, though certainly partially diurnal. 

Habits: Like all of the badger kind, the ratel is an admirable 
little beast of great character. By nature shy and retiring, and 
peacefully disposed towards all, it will not hesitate to fight 
gamely against the most impossible odds if attacked or inter- 
fered with; and once engaged in such a struggle nothing short 
of death will overpower it. Possessing a singularly tough and 
elastic skin, it can stand the severest mauling from several dogs 
without apparent harm, meanwhile inflicting such punishment 
with teeth and claws on its adversaries that it quite often wins 
the day. It will attack a human adversary in the same way, 
swarming up the legs and, it is said, very often attempting to 
attack the genital organs! In this connection Col. Stevenson- 
Hamilton in the Kruger National Park records cases of blue 
wildebeest, waterbuck and even buffalo bulls found dead, with 
wounds of such a nature and, as in neither case was any of the 
carcass eaten, he suggests that resentment from being disturbed 
was probably the reason for the onslaught. The testicles had 
been torn out and the animals in question had evidently bled 
to death. 

The ratel, in fact, does not appear to eat much flesh apart 
from small mammals and probably carrion. It is, however, a 
killer and devourer of snakes of all kinds and its tough, elastic 
skin serves to defend it, to a great extent, from the venomous 
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bites of the more deadly kinds. As its name of “ honey badger ” 
implies, it is most fond of the honey and grubs of the wild 
bees; and an underground or otherwise accessible hive will be 
dug out ruthlessly, even though the eager, determined little beast 
may be literally covered by the infuriated bees—each seeking 
to drive its sting home through the tough, mobile skin. As is 
well known, the honey-guide (/ndicator) probably originally 
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learnt its trick of “ guiding” people and honey-eating animals 
to the site of a comb from the ratel. Bird and beast certainly 
co-operate here, for while the ratel’s powerful claws dig out the 
honeycombs the bird enjoys the wax, and what grubs and 
honey are left over by the ratel. Stevenson-Hamilton has 
described most graphically how the ratel will deliberately fol- 
low the guiding flights and calls of the honey-guide. In addition 
to honey and bee grubs, ratels devour insects and grubs of all 
kinds, small reptiles, tortoises, wild fruits, certain roots, and 
young birds and eggs. 
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Ratels usually occur in fairly well-wooded country, both 
mountainous and flat. They trot along at an energetic jog-trot, 
head usually held fairly low, and short bushy tail either droop- 
ing down behind or else waved upwards in the air above the 
back. The large, moist muzzle suggests keen scenting powers. 
I am not acquainted with any vocal utterance. Apparently they 
tame easily, and make good, intelligent and affectionate pets. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs. Usually two young are born 
underground or in a rock crevice. Gestation period: 6 months. 


OTTER : OTTER 


1. CAPE, CLAWLESS OTTER : GROOTOTTER 
(Anoyx capensis Schinz) 


2. SPOTTED-NECKED OTTER : KLEINOTTER 
(Lutra maculicollis Lichtenstein) 


Xhosa, Sindebele, Zulu: Ntini. Swazi: Ntsini. Tswana: Nyedi. 
Transvaal Sotho: Nebi. Venda: Nivho, Tshiphu. Chishona: 
Mbiti. 


Field Impression: Otters are large members of the weasel 
family (Mustelinae), which includes such varied creatures as 
the true weasels, minks and polecats, zorillas, skunks, badgers 
and ratels. Otters form a very compact group of semi-aquatic 
mammals, spread all over the world except in Australia. South- 
ern Africa possesses two distinct types—-the Cape, or clawless 
otter and the spotted-necked otter—of which the former is the 
larger and bulkier, and probably the more widely spread within 
our limits. Long-bodied, sleek-furred, short-legged creatures, 
with long, flattened but pointed-tipped tails (‘rudders ’”’), dark 
brown above and paler below, otters are well known by form. 
The large clawless otter is usually darker-coloured above with 
a pronounced more or less white throat. No claws on the fore 
feet, and only two small nails on the hind ones; only the toes 
of the hind feet are webbed. 

The spotted-necked otter is more rufous-tinged above, with 
throat and chest merely lighter tinged than the upper parts— 
the throat being mottled with creamy-white. Its feet have com- 
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pletely webbed toes and short, sharp claws on each foot. 
Colour ranges from seal brown to more or less reddish-chest- 
nut above; sides of face, chin and insides of forelimbs and 
chest rather lighter than the upper parts and “ near to chestnut- 
brown, but the remaining underparts hardly lighter than the 
upperparts: throat mottled with creamy-white as far back as 
chest ” (Roberts). 

Total length, clawless otter, about 5 ft. of which tail 
measures about 2 ft. Weight up to about 40 lb., but records up 
to 63 lb. have been taken in Natal. 

Total length, spotted-necked otter: “Only about 21 in.” 
(Haagner). Weight, up to about 20 lb. Males are considerably 
larger than females. 

Distribution: Clawless otter: “Anywhere in Southern Africa 
where there are large streams and rivers of a permanent nature 
and with vegetation on the banks to form adequate cover” 
(Roberts). 


SPOTTED-NECKED OTTER 


Spotted-necked otter: “ Recorded so far from eastern Cape 
Province to Natal and thence northwards, and also from the 
Orange River on the west; but there seems to be no reason 
why it should not have a more extensive range on the permanent 
rivers and streams, as specimens do not find their way to 
museums on account of the value of the skins” (Roberts). 
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Stevenson-Hamilton asserts that the spotted-necked otter does 
not occur in the Kruger National Park, though it occurs in the 
western parts of the Transvaal. 

Habits: Of the two species, the spotted-necked otter seems to 
be the more strictly aquatic, and exists mainly on fish, which it 
captures under water. The clawless otter does a fair amount of 
hunting of small mammals, cane rats, etc., in swampy or bushy 
surroundings in the neighbourhood of rivers, streams, large 
dams, etc. It also catches frogs, fish, etc., in the water and has 
been accused of taking waterfowl and, on occasions where they 
are maintained conveniently close to its habitat, even poultry. 
It is also very partial to fresh-water crabs and mussels. The 
spotted-necked otter is a much more shy species, and more 
seldom seen. 

It is always a matter of luck to catch a glimpse of either 
species of otter, as they are by nature secretive, alert creatures; 
but the clawless otter is certainly partially diurnal, and likes 
to bask in sunny places among rocks or sandbars in peaceful, 
secluded regions of the rivers. Otters are naturally exceedingly 
playful, and families may sometimes be watched swimming, 
rolling and playing in the water or along the banks; or 
“ tobogganing ” up and down steep slopes. They favour speci- 
ally-selected, deep pools where they may be encountered quite 
often—or at least their tracks regularly seen. Aquatic food is 
brought ashore to eat, as is indicated by the litter of mashed- 
up crab shells, fish scales, etc., often visible on river banks and 
sand bars. 

The clawless otter is said to utter a harsh, chattering cry 
when attacked by dogs, etc., but whether the spotted-necked 
utters a similarly attractive, whistling call as does its European 
relative I do not know. 

Breeding: Mammae: Two pairs, abdominal (both species). 
Two to three cubs are born at a time, and these have to be 
taught to swim by the parents. The young are usually born in 
holes, in dense vegetation near water, or in hollows between 
overhanging tree roots, etc. (such breeding places being known 
as “holts”’ in Britain). 

Shortridge emphasises how different the spoor of the two 
species of otter appears: “The spoor of Aonyx, not unlike that 
of a small monkey, cannot be mistaken for that of the web- 
footed Lutra maculicollis.” 
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AARD WOLF : MAANHAARJAKKALS 
(Proteles cristatus Sparrman) 


Xhosa, Zulu: Nechi. Swazi: Ngci. Tswana: Thuku, Thugwi. 
Sindebele: Nee. Transvaal Sotho: Thukhu. Venda: Tshivhin- 
gwi(?). 


Field Impression: Resembles a very small striped hyena (super- 
ficially) about as big as a small jackal. Buffy-yellowish, with 
conspicuous vertical stripes along body, it has a fairly long 
bushy tail and an erectile dorsal mane of long hairs. Mostly 
nocturnal and rarely seen. 

Descriptive Notes: The aard wolf is pale, sandy-rufous 
in ground colour, marked with a few conspicuous vertical, dark 
brown stripes on the sides; with horizontal bands on the upper 
parts of the limbs and conspicuous longitudinal bands across 
chest. There is a heavy mane of long buff hairs (with black tips) 
along the back, and this can be steeply erected under excite- 
ment. The bushy tail is longer than that of the striped hyena 
(with which this animal is sometimes confused) and it is black 
along the terminal half. Ears narrow, fairly long and pointed. 
Shoulder height 18-20 in. Length from tip of nose to root of 
tail about 3 ft. Face, below eyes, black. 

Distribution: “ Widely dispersed in the open and savanna 
veld of Southern Africa, where termites abound; but not in the 
mountains or forests” (Roberts). Roberts distinguishes the 
form inhabiting the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia as P.c. 
transvaalensis Roberts; distinguishing this race by its “ paler 
coloration and some pinkish shade in the light subterminal 
band of the mane above the shoulders; the top of the hind 
feet with very little dark brown, whereas in southern animals 
the whole top of feet is dark brown or blackish.” Aard wolves 
occur in all the South African national parks. 

Habits: The aard wolf is another of the peculiar mammals of 
Africa. It is considered to bridge the gap between the 
Viverrines (the civets and the mongooses) and the hyenas. 
Unlike the latter, it has four toes on the hind feet and five on 
the front (the hyenas have only four toes on each foot); and 
its teeth are “reduced both in number and size to minuteness, 
and are set wide apart” (Sanderson). It inhabits scrubby bush 
country or open sand plains and is not generally found in true 
forest areas. During the day aard wolves usually lie up in 
underground burrows and several individuals may occupy one 
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earth. Aard wolves are usually observed about singly—occa- 
sionally in family parties. They are secretive, shy creatures, 
and as their diet is almost entirely an insectivorous one they 
rarely provide much indication of their presence so that their 
existence in a neighbourhood may continue to be unsuspected 
for years. When viewed indistinctly, the animal may first be 
mistaken for a jackal until one notices the rougher coat and 
relatively smaller head, and of course a clear view will indicate 
the conspicuous darker stripes. Unfortunately its timid nature 
seldom permits it to grant one a reasonably steady view of it. 
It moves at a trot, its shaggy tail usually carried more or less 
straight out behind it. 

Aard wolves possess exceedingly small and weak and widely- 
separated teeth, and subsist principally on insects, beetles, 
grubs, flying ants and termites generally—and no doubt locusts 
and their eggs. It probably devours carrion sufficiently rotten 
for its poor dental equipment, and it is stated to take the eggs 
and young of ground-nesting birds. As it certainly devours 
quantities of white ants, it can be regarded as a useful mammal. 
When angered or excited it raises its long dorsal hairs into a 
striking crest or mantle and looks twice its normal size—a for- 
bidding-looking object! 

Breeding: Mammae: Four. Two to four, usually three, young 
in a litter. Usually born in an underground burrow. They are 
coloured like adults. 

When attacked, the aard wolf ejects a musky fluid from its 
anal glands, but not so powerful or nauseating as that of the 
zorilla. 


BLACK-BACKED OR CAPE JACKAL : ROOISAKKALS 
(Canis mesomelas Schreber) 


Xhosa: Mpungutye. Zulu: Mpungutshe, Khanka. Swazi: Mpun- 

gutje. Shangana-Tsonga: Pungubye, Impungutshe. Sindebele: 

Khanka. Tswana: Phokojé. Transvaal Sotho: Phukubjé, Pho- 
kobjé. Venda: Phungubwe. Southern Sotho: Phokojoe. 


Field Impression: This is the most widely distributed of the 
two South African jackals, and its very handsome colouring, 
in which the white stippled black back is sharply defined from 
the yellowish-rufous flanks and legs, renders its identification 
easy. The tail or brush is only moderately bushy, with usually 
a dark tip. Ears long and pointed, and head rather fox-like. 
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Descriptive Notes: Rather larger than a European fox, and 
decidedly taller on the leg, the jackal is a true “dog,” and by 
some authorities is considered to be the original ancestor (with 
the wolf) of most of our domestic breeds. The pupil of its eye is 
round (not more or less vertical as in the true foxes) and it 
has five toes on the front feet and four on the hind ones. The 
upper part of the head is sandy-greyish, due to the paler tips 
of the hairs, becoming more sandy on muzzle and cheeks. 
Backs of ears sandy, as also are the outer sides of limbs which 
become paler towards the feet. Abdomen, chest, front of throat, 
chin and sides of muzzle white or whitish. Tail moderately 
bushy, fairly long, sandy marked with darker hairs, usually 
with a dark tip. Eyes very keen in expression, yellowish in 
colour. The back is marked with a very distinct “saddle” of 
white-tipped and black hairs imparting a silvery appearance at 
a distance. Length (head and body) about 3-34 ft. Tail 13-14 in. 
Weight up to about 30 lb. 

Distribution: Practically throughout Southern Africa (ex- 
cept in forest areas) wherever it has not been exterminated 
and the country is suitable. It occurs in the Giant’s Castle Game 
Reserve of Natal, the Mkuzi game reserve of Zululand, Addo 
Elephants Park and Mountain Zebra National Park of the Cape, 
Kalahari Gemsbok National Park, and is widely distributed 
throughout Kruger National Park, particularly in the southern 
areas. Fairly common in Wankie National Park. 

Roberts recognises two local races in South West Africa, 
which he describes as generally being paler in coloration than 
the typical form. The species extends right up to East Africa, 
but strangely enough does not occur throughout Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Habits: This is the jackal whose weird, wild voice will often 
be heard during the night in areas where it occurs, as, contrary 
to the following species, it is a noisy animal. It has various 
cries, the commonest of which may be described as a rather 
abrupt screaming yell—followed quickly by three or four sharp 
yaps: “ Eeeyaaa! ya! ya! ya!” This may perhaps be described 
as the normal rallying or communication call; and a jackal will 
utter it as he trots through the veld. It is usually first heard 
shortly after sundown. Jackals, which are very largely scaven- 
gers in areas where there are still plenty of larger carnivores, 
will discreetly follow hunting lions (keeping silent on such 
occasions) until the latter have successfully made a kill; and 
then you will hear the savagely wild, plaintive and almost 
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agonised wailing chorus which the following jackals utter at 
such times, an almost siren-like “ EEEeeeaaaooouw,”’ which 
quavers fiercely on the night air; always fascinating to those 
who love the African wilderness. A third sound, a subdued sort 
of grunting bark, is often uttered when lions are close at night; 
and I have heard this uttered by a jackal being chased about 
by dogs one night. The dogs finally chased it right up against a 
reed fence, when they simply permitted it to trot away. I fancy 
the jackal was in all probability a female. 

Black-backed jackals are usually observed either solitary or 
in pairs or family parties. Great numbers of them gather at a 
“kill? made by lions or other carnivora, and I have counted 
as many as thirty on such occasions. While the lions are en- 
gaged at the carcass the jackals will stand or lie about at a 
discreet distance, revealing stoical patience! Their anxiety is 
betrayed by the constant restless trotting back and forth, 
varied with stealthy approaches towards discarded titbits. Some 
of the bolder spirits may even worm their way (with a kind of 
jerky “ obeisance’’ !) fairly close to their formidable and dan- 
gerous hosts, snatch a mouthful, and dart hastily away. You 
can watch the same tactics displayed by any starving mongrel 
haunting the neighbourhood of a butcher’s shop! As soon as 
the lions have moved away the jackals—and probably hyenas 
and vultures as well—close in on the remains, each snatching 
what he can for himself. Apart from carrion and the “left- 
overs” of predator kills, jackals prey on small mammals, 
freshly-born antelope when the latter can be snatched, rep- 
tiles, insects, eggs, and birds up to the size of guineafowl, etc. 
They also devour certain bush fruits, as well as flying termites, 
locusts, etc. In the Karoo districts their damage among 
lambs and sheep is well known. A pair of jackals will take it 
in turns to try to lure a mother antelope (even as large as 
wildebeest) from her newly-born young, one defying her to 
charge so that the other can snatch the proposed victim. The 
intelligence of this jackal is considerable, as the sheep farmers 
will testify, and in spite of their efforts to exterminate it, it still 
holds its own over much of the Cape. They also prey on the 
eggs and young of ostriches. 

During the day, jackals usually lie up under bushes or among 
clumps of grass in the game country; in rocky clefts and under- 
ground retreats in the settled areas. Though mainly nocturnal, 
they may be seen trotting about in the early morning or late 
afternoon in undisturbed country. They move at a light trot, 
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head slightly below line of shoulders; tail carried more or less 
horizontally, the tip drooping downwards. 

Breeding: Up to six (even nine have been recorded) pups are 
born in a litter in holes or crevices of rock. I noticed a pair with 
fairly small pups among a rocky outcrop in Kruger National 
Park in November. When small, the pups are coloured “ drab- 
bish-brown, darker on the back, paler below” (Haagner). Ges- 
tation period: 2 months. 


SIDE-STRIPED OR GREY JACKAL : WITKWASJAKKALS 
(Canus adustus Sundevall) 


Zulu: Mpungutshe. Sindebele: Gowa. Shangana-Tsonga: Hlati. 
Venda: Dabe. Tswana: Rantaldje. Ovambo: Mbanji-kakdro 
(Shortridge). 


Field Impression: A decidedly duller, browner- or greyer- 
coloured jackal than the black-backed, and stands rather higher 
on the leg, with somewhat shorter ears. Drab, browny-grey all 
over with a whitish line along the flanks as a rule, but some- 
times this is so indistinct as to be barely noticeable. Back 
darker than flanks, which become more rusty-tinged below and 
along legs. Tail usually fuller and darker than that of Mesome- 
las—usually with a conspicuous white tip. More nocturnal and 
shy than the common jackal and prefers denser bush. 

Descriptive Notes: This jackal stands a little higher at the 
shoulder than the common species, and its shorter ears, blunter 
muzzle and generally greyer colouring impart a more wolf-like 
aspect. Although the back is rather darker than the rest of the 
body there is no clear-cut dividing line; but along each side of 
the body runs a more or less distinct whitish stripe (bordered 
darker below sometimes)—hardly visible in some specimens. 
The muzzle, chest and limbs are more or less tan-coloured 
paling to whitish below. The tail, usually more bushy than in 
the previous species, is darker than the rest of the body (some- 
times almost black) with usually a pronounced white tip— 
though this also may be missing in some specimens. Length 
from nose to root of tail about 28 in.; tail about 10 in. Weight 
of males up to about 30 lb. 

Distribution: “ This jackal is a tropical one, barely extending 
south of the Tropic of Capricorn in the’ Transvaal, but on the 
east to northern Zululand and on the west only well north of 
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the tropics in South West Africa. Beyond our limits various 
subspecies extend to Abyssinia and West Africa ” (Roberts). This 
jackal occurs in the Mkuzi Game Reserve of Zululand, and it is 
fairly widely distributed among the denser-bushed areas of the 
Kruger National Park. It occurs in Wankie National Park, 
especially in the northern areas. 

Habits: This is a much more timid, solitary and nocturnal 
jackal than the black-backed species, and considerably less 
often seen—even in areas where it is fairly plentiful. It is also 
very much more silent by nature, and when it does call its 
voice is lower pitched and the cries more widely separated. 
Generally it utters a single yap, followed by two or three in 
slow succession; but sometimes I have heard it precede the 
single yaps by a long-drawn one. In the Kruger Park these 
jackals are probably most plentiful in the northern areas. But 
I have watched and sketched one sniffing about in the dense 
thorn bush near Skukuza, and have also seen them near 
Tshokwane. Whereas the black-backed jackal is quite often 
to be noticed trotting about by day, it is decidedly rare to see 
a side-striped jackal abroad at this time. It is said to live 
mainly on carrion and the smaller creatures, birds’ eggs and 
young, etc., and no doubt insects, small reptiles, certain bush 
fruits, flying ants and so on. Ansell says: “ Reputedly fond of 
honey and maize . . . subject to rabies, but there seems no evi- 
dence that it is any more a vector than, if as much as, uncon- 
trolled domestic dogs. Not a stock killer. On balance probably 
beneficial as a predator of rodents.”” However, Stevenson-Hamil- 
ton insists that Adustus is “a dangerous poultry thief.” 

Breeding: Up to six pups are born in a litter. usually in a 
large earth during the summer months, but Col. Stevenson- 
Hamilton insists that in the Eastern Transvaal they are mostly 
born during the winter. Gestation period said to be about 70 
days. 


SILVER JACKAL, CAPE FOX : SILWERJAKKALS 
(Vulpes chama A. Smith) 


Southern Sotho: Mophémé. Tswana: Losie. Sindebele: Nga. 
Transvaal Sotho: Motlhose, Motlakaro. 


Field Impression: This little animal is a small, true fox; silvery- 
grey above, more reddish-yellow below, with large, pointed 
ears and rather short but pointed muzzle. The bushy tail is 
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almost a foot long, with yellow and black hairs and a dark tip. 

Descriptive Notes: Length of head and body about 2 ft. 
Backs of ears tawny. More or less buffy-yellowish-white below. 
“From top of head, between the ears backwards to tail, the 
tips of the hairs are mixed white and black, the roots dark 
grey, the middle buffy, darkening outwards to dark tawny 
where adjacent to the white and black tips, the general appear- 
ance being silvery ” (Roberts). Weight 8-10 lb. 

Distribution: “The range of Vulpes chama is restricted to 
Southern Africa where its headquarters are the western and 
west-central sand plains” (Shortridge). Roberts says they live 
practically all over the dry area of the west, from the inland 
plateau of the south to northern South West Africa, and on the 
east from eastern Cape Province through Orange Free State to 
Transvaal and western Southern Rhodesia; extending eastwards 
over the Drakensberg, but not so far recorded from the littoral 
or low country further north. It is found in all the national 
parks except Kruger National Park. It is not listed from any 
of the Zululand or Natal game reserves. 

Habits: This is the only true fox in Southern Africa and as 
such the pupils of its eyes are more or less vertical. It is 
apparently “mainly nocturnal, occasionally crepuscular, and 
goes about singly or in pairs .. . prefers the more open sand 
plains or scrub-dotted karoo-veld and concentrates about the 
bases of koppies or stony ridges provided that the surroundings 
afford suitable bush or rock cover under which to lie up by 
day ... it is wary and, when pursued, turns and doubles very 
quickly. The bark of Vulpes chama may be compared with that 
of a European fox ” (a slurring scream or yell, followed by two 
or three yaps—C.T.A.M.), “but is of less volume. Food, very 
largely insects, white ants, locusts, beetles, etc.; also gerbilles 
and other small field rodents, nestlings and eggs of ground- 
nesting birds, lizards, wild fruits, berries, and perhaps certain 


roots and tubers . . . may be attracted to well-hidden traps 
baited with dead gerbilles or small pieces of meat, but only if 
the bait is quite fresh . . . does not interfere with stock and is 


not suspected of rading poultry yards” (Shortridge). 

Roberts notes that it is a scavenger to some extent, fre- 
quenting deserted camps of hunters in search of scraps of food. 
He also states that they live in burrows, especially in sandy soil, 
usually situated under slight embankments where there is bush 
to cover the entrance. 

Breeding: Little seems to have been recorded. Gestation 
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period is stated to be 7-8 weeks (Labuschagne). Three to five 
cubs are born, usually in a burrow. Shortridge records that an 
apparently suckling female was trapped near Berseba (South 
West Africa) on 12th September. Many of these beautiful 
and harmless little foxes are trapped by Natives, etc., for skin 
karosses, but, again according to Shortridge, the skins do not 
wear so well as those of cats and genets, as the white hairs 
imparting the silvery appearance tend to get rubbed off. 


BAT-EARED FOX, DELALANDE’S FOX : DRAAIJAKKALS 
(Otocyon megalotis Desmarest) 


Sindebele: Voko. Zulu: Dilamhloshwana. Tswana: Tlhose. 
Transvaal Sotho: Motlhose. 


Field Impression: Its relatively enormous ears, greyish-drab 
colouring with blackish face, legs, and tip of bushy tail—as 
well as its small size (though larger than the previous species) 
—should easily distinguish this little fox. Usually seen singly or 
in pairs or small family parties. 

Descriptive Notes: Greyish-brown above, tinged with ochre 
on upper part of brush and flanks, and paler below. the bat- 
eared fox has a black face below the level of the eyes. Its 
rather short limbs are blackish also, and its bushy tail is blackish 
above and at tip. Its ears are extremely large, more or less 
oval-shaped—black tipped and rufous based behind. Muzzle 
rather short but pointed. Total length about 2 ft. (tail about 
1 ft.). Weight 6-8 Ib. 

Distribution: “The dry western districts of Cape Province, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia across to 
South West Africa; north of South Africa there are related 
forms in East Africa to Somaliland which do not apparently 
link up and may therefore prove to be specifically distinct ” 
(Roberts). These odd little animals may be seen in the Kalahari 
Gemsbok National Park and in the southern areas of Wankie 
National Park—but do not occur in the Kruger Park. Haagner 
gives Transvaal areas as Rustenburg, Bank, Zeerust and Pre- 
toria districts. 

Habits: This quaint and attractive little animal in spite of its 
name is not a true fox at all, as is the previous species. It has 
“in all from 46 to 48 teeth, a characteristic found in no other 
mammal except marsupials and some tenrecs (and, of course, 
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whales). It may indeed be a very primitive carnivore that re- 
tains certain basic features of all mammals” (I. Sanderson). 
Although mainly nocturnal, pairs, singletons or family parties 
of bat-eared foxes are not uncommonly observed basking near 
the entrances of their burrows in the early mornings and late 
evenings; the rest of the day they remain underground. When 
alarmed, they crouch down, depressing their long ears flat on 
either side. They are principally insectivorous, and are parti- 
cularly fond of white ants, but catch small rodents such as 
gerbilles. They eat nestlings and eggs of ground-nesting birds, 
and Fitzsimons warns that they will take young chickens, but 
they are not known, so far as I am aware, to attack adult 
poultry. They also devour lizards, wild fruits, berries and 
tubers. A captive pair used to utter growls when quarrelling 
over food, etc., but their normal note seems to be a rather 
melancholy, long-drawn but not unmusical whine. Shortridge 
describes a rather thin call, similar to, but less loud than, that 
of the common fox. 

Breeding: Three to five cubs are born in a burrow. Gestation 
period: 2 months. “A female in the Pretoria Zoo had several 
litters of 3” (Haagner). Apparently these small foxes are 
quite frequently caught by the larger eagles. 


VERVET MONKEY : BLOUAAP 
(Cercopithecus aethiops Linnaeus) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Sindbele: Nkawu. Swazi: Ngobiyane. Shangana- 
Tsonga: WHatsha, Ritoho. Transvaal Sotho: Kgabo. Venda: 
Thoho. Southern Sotho: Khabo. Tswana: Kgatla. 


Field Impression: This is the commonest and most widely 
spread of our monkeys and is well known. A grizzled yellowish- 
grey coat, with black face (pinkish flesh in very small juve- 
miles), whitish side-whiskers and chest, and long, dark-tipped tail. 

Descriptive Notes: The vervet, closely associated with the 
grivet and green monkeys of East and West Africa, is a member 
of that widely-distributed African group known collectively as 
guenons (“ grimacers”’), of which Sanderson (Living Mammals 
of the World) writes: “One can only be appalled by the task 
of presenting an adequate description of this vast host of 
closely-related but greatly-varied animals in any compass less 
than a whole volume.” 
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VERVET MONKEY 


The vervet has been classified into a number of local. sub- 
species which differ mainly by the darker or lighter shades of 
their coats. Roberts recognises six of these local forms through- 
out Southern Africa. Generally speaking, the vervet is generally 
of a grizzled grey above, often washed with yellowish, or even 
rufous, according to locality, but always with black face (in 
adults and large juveniles), hands and feet and tip of long, 
graceful tail. The speckled effect of the long coat hairs is due 
to the hairs being greyish at the roots, then banded alternately 
black and pale yellow. Arms and legs greyer than the sides. 
Side-whiskers, narrow band above eyes, throat and underparts 
white (more rufous-tinted in the western forms). Scrotum of 
male brilliant greenish-blue and penis scarlet. There is a brilli- 
ant rufous, almost scarlet bare patch at the base of the tail. 

The newly-born young have very short and thin blackish-grey 
coats, and their faces are a sallow flesh colour at first. Albino 
individuals are not very uncommon. Total length of a large 
male about 44 ft. Weight about 5 Jb. 

Distribution: Widely distributed in wooded or savanna coun- 
try, from Eastern Cape to Swellendam district; Natal and Zulu- 
land, Transvaal, Swaziland, South West Africa, the Kalahari 
and Bechuanaland, Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa. Plentiful in Kruger National Park and Addo Elephants 
Park, the Dhlinza Forest Nature Reserve (Zululand) and the 
Wankie National Park, and of course in a number of private 
and provincial nature reserves. 

Habits: Vervets are sociable and gregarious: associating in 
troops of up to fifty or more in favoured localities where undis- 
turbed, but more generally in smaller bands of about fifteen to 
thirty. Such a group will consist, say, of a large, senior male 
who acts as leader, several less powerful males, females and 
juveniles. Very large, old males get chased from the troop even- 
tually and lead solitary lives, frequently becoming extremely 
cunning and destructive. On the whole, members of a particu- 
lar troop live very amicably together, and one seldom sees 
serious fights—even between the males—though there may often 
be brief quarrels over food and the outraged screams of some 
female being pursued too ardently by some male admirer. 

A well-grown male vervet in good condition is an extremely 
handsome creature, and he strolls about with a quiet dignity 
of manner quite in keeping with his appearance. Such big 
males have extremely powerful canine teeth, and can give a 
good account of themselves if caught by a dog, etc. The juveniles 
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wander in distinct “ age-groups,” and they are always active, 
noisy and full of boundless energy and fun; constantly playing, 
wrestling and waylaying one another, and always most enter- 
taining to watch. The mothers are utterly devoted to their 
young, attending to them as carefully and thoroughly as 
women. All female monkeys seem equally devoted to the young- 
sters, and constantly fondle one another’s offspring. I have per- 
sonally experienced at least one definite case when a female 
vervet of our local wild troop promptly adopted and took away 
with her a newly-born infant which we had taken from a 
piccanin in the village ten miles away. A newly-born youngster 
died within twenty-four hours of birth here last December, and 
its bereaved mother was observed to carry the body about with 
her for at least four days (after which we no longer observed 
her with it) until, as a result of the constant handling and the 
close, humid and rainy weather, it was practically putrid. She 
sat huddled dejectedly over it, patting and warding off the 
swarming flies, and desperately trying to urge it to suckle. She 
carried it about by grasping the neck with one hand. 

Normally the infants cling to their mothers’ breasts and 
underparts, their heads just below the closely-set, pointed 
nipples—borh of which they will often draw into their mouths 
simultaneously when they require nourishment as they are 
carried along. Often the infant tail is coiled lightly round the 
base of that of its mother, as an additional anchor. 

Vervets live on a variety of fare, including the seeds of acacia 
trees, the fruits of wild figs, Trichilia roka, “ Mitseerie” (Bri- 
delia) and the flowers of the kaffirboom, among others. They 
even devour the terrible fiery stinging beans of the wild velvet 
bean (“brandboontjies ”) in times of scarcity; apparently feel- 
ing only a slight irritation, to judge by the careless patting 
of paws against a branch, and apparently feeling no discomfort 
to their mouths! Also noted items are wild sorrel plants (Oxalis), 
sweet potato vines, wild lettuce and so on. 

In addition to this vegetarian fare, vervets eat eggs, nest- 
ling birds, locusts, spiders, the yellow garden slugs, grubs of 
various kinds and the glue-like gum exuding from acacia trees. 
They will, over and over again, raid poultry runs for eggs unless 
prevented; their method being to squeeze the egg between the 
hands, lapping up the liquid contents. Their depredations 
among all forms of growing crops (particularly mealies) and 
fruit are too well known to describe. 

Although they become extremely shy and cautious where 
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persecuted, vervets quickly become very tame and bold where 
their presence is indulged. It is never wise to feed them near 
a dwelling, as once they realise food is available they will soon 
attempt to enter the house itself, and then can become a great 
nuisance. They are very intelligent and soon learn where they 
receive protection; even mothers allowing one to approach 
quite close when they have small infants. 

They are, however, exceedingly nervous, highly strung and 
excitable by nature and though, in the wild state, generally of 
a gentle disposition and capable of great affection when in 
captivity, cannot endure teasing of any kind. When attacked by 
dogs, vervets invariably seek refuge in trees, where they will 
cackle and cough at their pursuers; but I have even seen large 
males attempt to grab small terriers and pull them up into the 
tree. The leopard and the great crowned eagle (Stephanoaetus 
coronatus) of the forests are their worst natural enemies. They 
will follow a prowling leopard, barking and coughing at it in- 
cessantly from the trees—so betraying its movements, as do 
baboons. When a large crowned eagle appears in the sky—no 
matter how high—its arrival is raucously signalled from troop 
to troop, the monkeys all sitting in the crowns of the trees to 
watch its movements. The leopard no doubt catches many mon- 
keys as they roost huddled together in the crowns of large 
trees. 

Vervets are active agents in the forest seed dispersal. As 
they sit in the branches eating fruits a constant patter of falling 
fruits, seeds and droppings flow to the ground below, the drop- 
pings being filled with seeds or pips. They will follow a sounder 
of bush-pigs, snatching titbits uprooted by the vigorous snouts; 
and the pigs in turn devour fruits dropped by the monkeys. 
The principal call is a loud, raucous, chattering cough: “Yokko- 
yorgo-yorgo-yorgo!” This is varied with grunts, subdued 
chattering cries and whistling sounds; frenzied screams betray 
extreme fear; gentle chattering sounds denote pleasure. 

Breeding: Gestation period: 7 months. Mammae: two, pec- 
toral. The young are born at any time, but principally during 
the summer months of December and January, when infants 
appear almost daily. One young per birth as a rule, occasionally 
twins have been recorded. 
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17—T.G.A. 


SAMANGO MONKEY : SAMANGO-AAP 
(Cercopithecus mitis labiatus ts Geoffroy) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi: Nsimango. Shangana-Tsonga: Ndlandlama. 
Venda: Dulu. 


Field Impression: An entirely forest-dwelling monkey of the 
evergreen, montane forests. Much the same size though slightly 
heavier than the vervet, with longer and more beautiful and 
rather darker fur. No white frontal band, and the cheeks, 
though paler than the face, not white. Face dark brown, with 
white round upper lips-and towards the throat. More than two- 
thirds of the long tail black. Usually in smaller troops than the 
vervet. Always very shy and elusive among the forest trees and 
not a noisy species. 

Descriptive Notes: The Mitis group of guenons is widely 
spread throughout Africa, but only in forest regions. It con- 
tains such handsome species as the golden and the blue monkey 
of tropical West and East Africa. They are mainly character- 
ised by their coats of beautiful long and fine hair; usually 
black, but ticked or sprinkled with white or yellow—impart- 
ing an attractively soft and speckled appearance. The samango 
may briefly be described as being black above, the hairs ticked 
with yellow; darker on head and shoulders. Hair of cheeks 
long, forming side-whiskers, but only slightly paler than the 
face—not white (as in the vervet). There is no white band 
across forehead. Face dark brown, whitish on upper lips and 
on rather hairy throat. Underparts buffy-white. Ears dark brown 
with tufts of buffy-white hairs on the upper rim. From the 
shoulders backwards the general colour becomes paler pro- 
gressively until it becomes speckled buffy-white above root of 
tail: thence along top of tail, darkening to brownish about first 
third to middle of tail; the rest black. Roberts names the race 
from Pilgrim’s Rest, Woodbush and neighbouring districts of 
Transvaal C.m. schwarzi, stating that in this local race the tail 
is darker, the upper parts more glossy-yellowish, and Woodbush 
specimens more reddish in the ischial region. Length from 4 to 
43 ft., of which the tail measures from 2 to 23 ft. 

Distribution: From Kaffraria east to Natal and Zululand, 
forested areas of Northern Transvaal, Portuguese East Africa 
and eastern Southern Rhodesia. Does not occur in Kruger 
National Park or in any other of the present South African 
national parks. 
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Habits: One is usually first of all made aware of the presence 
of the samango in evergreen forests by the characteristic, abrupt, 
single “ bark” which it utters as an alarm signal—which might 
be likened to “jack!” It is a very much more quiet species 
than the vervet, none the less such sounds are not infrequently 
heard in its habitat and are certain indications of its presence. 
I have heard an alarmed troop uttering a succession of such 
sounds in rocky, precipitous surroundings in the Vumba Moun- 
tains, which re-echoed among the cliffs like a fusillade of rifle 
shots! After the call, the crash of foliage as the monkeys leap 
from tree to tree help to guide you to the locality; and then, 
if you are very patient and quiet, you may be lucky enough to 
glimpse a very handsome creature; its long, soft mantle-like 
coat of dark, light-speckled fur being set off by the long black 
tail. Interested visitors to the well-known Magoebaskloof Hotel, 
near Haenertsburg in the Northern Transvaal, can sometimes 
glimpse samangos along the Woodbush Forest Drive and in 
the neighbouring forest patches. 

Little seems to have been recorded of its feeding habits, 
though it may be said to subsist principally upon leaves, seeds, 
wild fruits, insects and probably birds’ eggs. It associates in 
small troops or family parties, less in size than those often 
assumed by vervet monkeys. The two species do not share the 
same habitat; the vervet being a savanna or woodland animal 
which may only occupy the outer fringes of true forest. The 
samango is shy and unobtrusive, and on that account, and its 
strict adherence to true forest, is far less destructive to farm or 
garden produce. Its beautiful skin was formerly in great de- 
mand among the Zulu and kindred tribes. Its natural enemies 
are the leopard and the great crowned eagle of the forests. 
Fitzsimons describes a captive one as being “calm, self- 
possessed and deliberate in its movements, contrasting strangely 
with the excitable, nervous, fidgety manner of the vervet.” 

Breeding: Mammae: one pair, pectoral. Single young at birth. 
I have no further data. 
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CHACMA BABOON : BOBBEJAAN 
(Papio ursinus Kerr) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi: Mfene. Sindebele: Ndwangu, Mfene. 
Transvaal Sotho: Tshwene. Venda: Pfene. Tswana: Thswene. 
Herero, Ovambo: Ndjima. 


Field Impression: A large, powerful, mainly terrestrial monkey 
with long, prominent “ dog-like’’ muzzle and massive jaw, and 
small, closely-set eyes under a beetling brow. Coarse, wiry, 
shaggy coat of darker or lighter brown. Carries its tail in a 
swaggering loop (upwards then downwards) as it walks. Gre- 
garious, in large or small troops. 

Descriptive Notes: According to Sanderson there are about 
a dozen recognised forms of true baboons, all found exclusively 
in Africa. “ They are the bulkiest of all monkeys, and are 
essentially ground-living animals, though they can climb trees 
and rocks with great agility.” 

The South African chacma seems to vary in colour and other 
details in various parts of its range, and Dr A. Roberts lists 
seven local forms, the distinctions of which need not concern 
us here. Generally speaking, it is dark yellowish-brown in colour; 
darkest on crown and along spine where the hairs are long, 
forming a mantle or crest. These long hairs range from 5 to 
12 in. in length. Below, pale greyish-white, especially chin, 
lower cheeks and throat. Muzzle considerably iengthened, 
blackish-brown—also bare skin of face. Eyelids pinkish. Eyes 
small and closely set, yellowish-brown. Length of head and 
body about 3 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 9 in. Tail 2 ft. 4 in. (Haagner). 
Weight up to 90 lb. in large males; females average 32-40 lb. 
The chacma of the south-western Cape districts seems rather 
darker generally, with slightly shorter jaw than that of the 
Northern Transvaal. 

Distribution: The chacma inhabits “rocky and mountainous 
country throughout Southern Africa, from Table Mountain in 
the south to about as far north as the Limpopo in the east, and 
south-western Angola in the west. Between the Limpopo and 
the Zambezi it appears to be replaced, partly if not entirely, 
by an arboreal race” (Shortridge). The baboons of the bush- 
veld and low country can also be said to be more arboreal, 
though most of their foraging is on the ground. The formerly- 
described “Rhodesian baboon” is now generally recognised as 
being merely a local race of the chacma, and according to 
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Roberts this form links up with the typical South African 
chacma in the northern parts of Kruger Park. Baboons occur 
in Kruger, Mountain Zebra and Wankie National Parks; in the 
Hluhluwe and Umfolozi Game Reserves of Zululand; and in 
Natal in the Giant’s Castle Game Reserve and the Royal Natal 
National Park and Rugged Glen Nature Reserve. They are still 
plentiful in the Cape Peninsula. 

Habits: As mentioned above, baboons are mainly terrestrial 
in habit, though in the bush areas they resort to trees in which 
to roost at night and when the fruits are ripe. But whereas the 
truly arboreal monkeys will take refuge in trees when danger 
threatens, baboons will usually jump down from any trees in 
which they may be temporarily perched, to scamper away over 
the ground. In mountainous areas they haunt the most inacces- 
sible cliffs and krantzes, and so have survived in many areas 
where otherwise they would probably have been exterminated 
by settlers. It is wonderful to watch a troop of baboons quietly 
travelling along the narrowest ledges of the steepest rock faces. 
They also haunt the boulder-clad hillocks in the bushveld areas. 

The chacma baboon possesses intelligence of a very high 
order, in fact he may without any doubt be described as our 
most intelligent wild animal. All other animals appear to 
respect the keen-sightedness and intelligence of the baboon, 
and when the latter are present, complete confidence is placed 
in their watchfulness. Their eyesight is remarkably keen, 
hearing good, but smell not much better developed than that of 
human beings. Like all other monkeys and apes, however, they 
possess (like us) ‘“‘ stereoscopic sight,” which enables them to 
discern quite motionless objects which (if wind is not in their 
favour) may completely baffle other animals. Baboons, more 
readily than any other wild animals, learn to associate tourists 
with titbits in national parks, and they very soon learn to line 
the roads, lolling about all day in the hopes of being fed, and 
not infrequently climbing on to passing cars to look for food. 
The old males are immensely powerful, with canines even larger 
than those of a leopard. They are of uncertain temper and can 
quickly become aggressive if in any way thwarted or suddenly 
frightened. 

When a female baboon comes into season the bare pinkish 
patches on either side of her tail become immensely swollen 
and bright pink in colour. Several large, husky males usually 
accompany a troop (the largest being the leader). The younger 
ones are strictly disciplined by their elders. I have even watched 
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the elders begin their early-morning foraging, after they descend 
from the roosting trees, by chasing every youngster in sight, 
grunting ferociously, until, screaming with fear, the youngsters 
scramble to the topmost branches of the nearest tree. After this, 
the youngsters are permitted to come down and daily foraging 
begins. I presume this is an “ emergency exercise.” 

When foraging, baboons wander through the veld in a sort 
of irregular “extended order” formation, searching for roots 
of various kinds, tubers, grubs, insects, scorpions, wild fruits, 
beetles, and a variety of fare including birds’ eggs. In settled, 
sheep-farming areas they attack young lambs and even half- 
grown sheep, and in the wilder parts they are definitely known 
sometimes to attack and kill small antelopes, though this is not 
a general procedure, and game, generally, betrays no alarm at 
the close proximity of baboons. 

Though lions occasionally kill and eat baboons, the chief 
enemy of the baboon is the leopard, and the former views this 
great cat with the utmost dread and hatred. The mere sight of 
a leopard is sufficient to cause the wildest and most sustained 
outcry of grunts, barks and screams, audible for considerable 
distances. The baboons will endeavour to keep their hated 
enemy in sight, uttering the most threatening clamour as they 
quickly retreat to secure positions. Such outbursts may often 
be heard at rest camps near the larger rivers in Kruger Park 
during the night or early mornings. 

The usual cry is a raucous, screaming grunt or bark, which 
sounds like “ waa-hoo!,” repeated several times or just singly. 
Soft chattering sounds denote pleasure, and they may “con- 
verse”? in abrupt, grunting notes, while in fear the most hyste- 
rical screams and yells are uttered. When going to roost in the 
evening, the old males of a troop utter a sing-song series of 
grunting notes—somewhat sinister-sounding in the dusk. 

Breeding: Mammae: two, pectoral. Gestation period: 6-7 
months. One young one is usually born at a time. There appears 
to be no fixed breeding season as tiny infants can be seen at 
any time. When very young the face is flesh-coloured and the 
newly-born are carried clinging to their mothers’ breasts and 
underparts—as with vervet monkeys. Later, they adopt a 
jockey-like attitude on their mothers’ backs. Like vervet 
monkeys, chacma baboons are very devoted to their young and 
will behave very bravely in their defence. Baboons can become 
very affectionate as pets, but cannot bear being teased or 
laughed at, and may become treacherous when adult. 
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GALAGOS OR BUSHBABIES 


The galagos, together with the East and West African pottos, 
represent the lemur family in Africa (the main stronghold of 
the lemurs is Madagascar). They belong to a group of the 
Lemuroid mammals known as the Lorisoids, and they form a 
suborder of the primates than which they are more lowly 
organised. They are mostly nocturnal, and the second toe of the 
foot is provided with a claw; the remainder of the digits of both 
fore and hind feet being furnished with flat nails. Only the 
galagos concern us here and they, in a number of species and 
subspecies, range all over Africa south of the Sahara to Natal. 
Two well-defined species occur in Southern Africa. 


1. MOHOLI GALAGO OR NIGHT-APE : NAGAPIE 
(Galago senegalensis moholi A. Smith) 


Sindebele: Mpukanyoni. Shangana-Tsonga: Mhimbi. Tswana: 
Mogwélé. Transvaal Sotho: Maselale-ntlhwé, Moti. Venda: 
Tshimondi. Lobedu (Tvl-Sotho): Bothe. 


Field Impression: This is the smallest of the two species and is 
well known as a most delightful, squirrel-like little creature with 
enormous hazel-coloured eyes and delicate membraneous ears. 
The rather fine but woolly hair is mousy-grey, darker along 
back and more rufous-tinged along haunches and flanks. Dark 
markings round eyes and whitish streak down nose and round 
lips. Tail long and slender, becoming more fluffed out at tip. 
Muzzle pointed but very short. Head and body about 7 in.; tail 
8-9 in. The pupils of the eyes contract to mere specks in strong 
daylight, and the eyes are reddish-hazel in colour. Strictly 
arboreal and nocturnal, and a most wonderful leaper. 

Distribution: “ Bushveld districts of Transvaal in the parallel 
from Marico and Pretoria districts in the west and Kruger 
National Park in the east, northwards through Southern to 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Another form occurs to the 
east and one to the west of this central strip” (Roberts). “On 
the west G.s. bradfiedi Roberts, a smaller and paler form, ranges 
from Damaraland northwards to Ovamboland and adjoining 
southern Angola; eastwards to Ngamiland and northern Bechu- 
analand (although the last are not typical, but rather intermediate 
between the western and the typical form)”—Roberts. Occurs in 
Kruger National Park and Wankie National Park. 
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Habits: This charming, sprite-like little creature is usually 
popularly called a “ bushbaby,” though the term strictly belongs 
to the next species. It occurs mostly in savanna bushyeld, par- 
ticularly where there are plenty of acacia thorn trees. It is very 
strictly nocturnal, sleeping soundly during the day, curled up in 
a tree hollow or in a tangle of creepers, and usually only ventur- 
ing forth at dusk (though I have occasionally seen specimens 
about during dull or misty weather). It proceeds in a series of 
most remarkable hops or jumps from twig to twig or tree to tree, 
clinging temporarily to the most delicate, swaying vines. During 
such leaps its long and rather slender tail is motivated as a 
balancer, as with the vervet monkey. Very often one will observe 
a party of three or four so disporting together at dusk. This 
species is much more arboreal than the next one and seldom 
ventures on to the ground. Some of its jumps will cover the 
most astonishing distances, and in captivity it becomes a real 
menace to pictures or ornaments. Normally it is a very quiet 
little creature; and very often the first intimation of its pre- 
sence may be the ghost-like arrival of this elfin being on a twig 
close to the watcher. As it clings to the perch its enormous 
round eyes eagerly study its surroundings for prey; the large, 
delicate ears constantly turning this way and that, capable of 
being folded downwards to protect the ear orifices from 
moisture or heavy dew. 

During the mating season and at other times (notably when 
intrigued or annoyed by a light) this galago utters a very dis- 
tinctive cry which at once proclaims its presence in an area. 
This is a rather rapidly-uttered, high-pitched chirp or croak, 
which sounds rather like “ Hyip! Hyip! Hyip! Hyip!’—some- 
times faster, sometimes slower, and often varied with chattering 
sounds. 

They seem to be particularly prone to call on bright moon- 
light nights. 

Another call is a very plaintive, rather musical: “ Chweeeooo! 
Chwee-OOOOOOOoo00!,” running down the scale at the end. 
It is a pathetic, sobbing note, as if the little creature was feeling 
very sad! 

One can spend many moments watching these active small 
creatures by means of a torch at night, as their huge eyes reflect 
the light like brilliant red jewels gleaming out from the foliage 
—so revealing them. Torchlight seems to fascinate them, and 
they will advance to scold angrily. 

The Moholi galago preys chiefly upon insects, moths, beetles, 
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spiders and probably eggs and nestling birds. It also eats a 
variety of bush fruits and berries, but is probably mainly 
insectivorous. In captivity it enjoys papaw and other fruits. It is 
now entirely protected in the Transvaal. Their principal enemies 
are probably genets and the larger owls. 

Breeding: Mammae: Six (one pair pectoral; two pairs abdomi- 
nal). Usually one to two young born at a time in the hollow of 
a tree. They cling to the mother’s fur as she moves around. 


2. BUSHBABY OR THICK-TAILED GALAGO : BOSNAG- 
AAP 
(Otolemur crassicaudatus E. Geoffroy) 


Zulu: Sinkwe. Shangana-Tsonga: Xidweta. 


Field Impression: Superficially resembles the last species, but 
very much larger (about the size of a small monkey) with 
coarser, woollier coat, more pointed (fox-like) face and long, 
woolly-furred tail. Eyes large, but not so proportionately enor- 
mous as in the last species; no dark patches round them and 
no white streak down muzzle. Drab, greyish-brown all over, 
paler and more rufous-tinged below, browner along back. In- 
habits denser bush or woodland. 

Descriptive Notes: The fur, which is woolly in texture with a 
close underfur, is generally darker or lighter greyish-brown, 
scattered with long, projecting black hairs. Cheeks, undersur- 
face of body and insides of limbs lighter, but sometimes the 
underparts are washed with pale rufous. Face and crown, 
nape, middle of shoulders and back and outside of limbs washed 
with yellowish-brown, darkest above. Long, shaggy tail dull 
buff-reddish-brown, sometimes darker and sometimes lighter. 
Eyelids pale yellow. No pronounced dark area round eyes. 
Length (head and body) about 14 in. Tail about 1 ft.—thick 
and bushy, but not fluffed out at tip. Eyes dark brown; the pupils 
contract to mere specks in strong light. 

Distribution: From Natal coastal districts northwards, 
through Zululand and Swaziland, Eastern and Northern Trans- 
vaal, to the Zambezi. The genus ranges through tropical Africa. 
Shortridge states that it is “reported to occur in the eastern 
Caprivi.” Occurs in denser bushed areas of Kruger National 
Park—notably in the Pafuri area. Plentiful in the wooded 
Tzaneen-Duiwelskloof area of the Letaba district, north-eastern 
Transvaal. 
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Habits: One quickly becomes aware of the presence of the 
bushbaby in a neighbourhood because its strident, raucous 
screams are frequently audible at night. This squalling cry may 
be likened to: “ Peeyah! Peeyah! Peeyah! Peeyah! Pya-pya-wa- 
wa!” It is varied with sundry odd chuckling and chattering 
notes, and can sound most sinister to the uninformed. The 
tone of the full cry has certainly some resemblance to the 
squalls of a rather bad-tempered infant—hence its popular 
name. When angered or when defiant (as when enveloped by 
torchlight at night) it growls rather harshly and forbiddingly. 
The bushbaby, though of course mainly arboreal like its smaller 
cousin, quite often descends from the trees to prowl about on 
the ground at night, and at such times it often carries its long 
tail erect, like a cat. It is clumsy and awkward on the ground, 
however, and very easily caught then by a dog or any other 
carnivore, when frenzied, monkey-like screams rend the night 
air. It is a more sluggish animal in every way than the spritely 
little “ night-ape,” and it prowls stealthily along the branches, 
not jumping from place to place like the former. None the less 
it is an excellent jumper when occasion arises, and the hind 
limbs are enormously powerful and well developed for this pur- 
pose—imparting a clumsy effect to its form, and it has a some- 
what “ bow-legged ” gait. The face is very rounded with bluntly- 
pointed muzzle, and the large, rather oval-shaped ears can be 
folded back at the side of the head. The light brown eyes, en- 
circled by rather bilious-looking pale yellow lids, though large 
are not so relatively huge as in the Moholi galago. The teeth are 
surprisingly powerful, particularly the canines, indicating that 
it is certainly more carnivorous than the smaller species; and 
its every action proclaims the stealthy, nocturnal hunter. It 
certainly attacks and devours roosting birds (Roberts suggests 
even roosting poultry, but I have never had any experience of 
this though these animals are plentiful round my homestead). 
It undoubtedly robs birds’ nests of eggs or young, eats insects 
of all kinds, probably geckos, wild fruits and seeds, and the 
gum from acacia trees of which it is very fond. In fact it may 
be said to be fairly omnivorous. Like the primates generally, 
these bushbabies are very partial to “spirituous liquors,” and 
numbers are found intoxicated and helpless after lapping the 
“palm wine” collected in containers by Africans after tapping the 
stems of certain wild palms. A tame one knocked over several 
bottles of stout on my sideboard one night, lapped up all the 
contents and slept for several days and nights afterwards! 
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After that he became a real nuisance, as any bottle (no matter 
however small) when encountered during his nocturnal rambles 
about the house was promptly knocked down and thus smashed 
so that the contents could be investigated. At certain seasons 
these creatures become very noisy at night, calling and reply- 
ing to one another throughout the bush. Africans are often 
very superstitious about the cries—particularly the laughing, 
chattering sounds—attributing them to a mysterious giant 
snake with feathers on its head and arrayed in rainbow colours, 
which is said to kill any intruder into its haunts by “ pecking ” 
a neat hole in the top of the head. In fact in the Tzaneen- 
Duiwelskloof region this fabulous snake is known as Noga-a- 
thaba. 

These bushbabies suffer terribly in the devastating bush 
fires that sweep the countryside at the end of the dry season, 
as they are usually engulfed while still sound asleep in hollows 
of trees (during the daytime of course). Those that manage to 
escape the flames are frequently dreadfully burnt and often 
doomed to die a lingering, painful death, tortured by the pur- 
suing hosts of blow-flies and their resulting maggots. I have 
witnessed several examples of this. I have found bushbabies to 
be rather quarrelsome and often bad-tempered creatures, fre- 
quently fighting among themselves. When adult, they become 
treacherous pets which can bite very hard. Though strictly 
nocturnal as a general rule, they may sometimes be noticed 
moving about by day in wet or dull weather. 

Breeding: One young one, occasionally two, is born at a time, 
in a leafy nest in the hollow of a tree or in a dense mass of 
branches and creepers. They cling to the mother’s chest as 
she moves about, and are lighter grey in colour with finer coats. 
Mainly, I think, in the early spring months, but I cannot be 
emphatic on this point. 


THE HYRAXES (Dassies) 


The exact relationship of these well-known little rock- and 
tree-haunting mammals has for long been the cause of much ar- 
gument among naturalists. According to Sanderson, “it is now 
realised that, although they are hoofed animals and definitely 
belong to the great Carnivore-Ungulate division of Mammalian 
life, they really stand completely alone but, like the Sirenians, 
somewhere near the elephants” (1955). 
There are two well-defined species in South Africa. 
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1. ROCK HYRAX OR ROCK RABBIT : DASSIE 
(Procavia capensis Pallas) 


Xhosa, Zulu, Swazi, Sindebele, Shangana-Tsonga: Mbila. 
Tswana, Southern Sotho, Transvaal Sotho: Pela. Venda: Mbila. 
Herero: Neéri. 


Field Impression: A small, plump, guinea-pig-like animal about 
as large as a big rabbit; tail-less, darker or lighter grey-brown 
above, lighter below. Haunts rocky outcrops, hillocks and moun- 
tain cliffs, and often observed basking on the rocks in family 
parties, which pop into crevices at the slightest alarm. 

Descriptive Notes: To suit their rock-dwelling requirements, 
rock hyrax have evolved specialised feet. These are furnished 
with pads below, and there are four very short toes without 
claws on the front feet, and three short toes with flattened 
nails (the innermost stronger and adapted for use in gripping 
sideways) on the hind ones. The soles of the feet, from heel to 
end of toes, are thickly covered with firm pads, concerning 
which Sanderson notes that “the animals can draw up the 
central portion of their thickly-padded feet into a dome, thus 
making a vacuum cup, and have pads that are always moist. 
With these devices they can cling to almost perpendicular rock 
faces.” 

Colour generally a warm speckly grey-brown, darker on top 
of head and centre of back, with pale-yellowish spots over eyes. 
Rather paler below; a blackish dorsal spot, often indistinct, in 
the southern Cape form, which, according to Roberts, is “ strictly 
only on the Cape Peninsula.” The darkest brown forms are in 
the south, paler forms extending into Western and Northern 
Transvaal, Bechuanaland and probably Matebeleland (Roberts), 
and these northern forms have a more pronounced black dorsal 
spot. Local forms of Procavia occur in Orange Free State, 
South West Africa, Natal, etc. 

Distinguishing the South African rock hyraxes is a specialist’s 
job but, briefly, another genus—Heterohyrax (Gray)—apparent- 
ly lies between Procavia on one hand and Dendrohyrax (the 
tree hyrax) on the other. The dorsal spots of Procavia are black; 
those of Heterohyrax creamy to chestnut in colour; those of 
the tree hyrax white or whitish. Heterohyrax occurs from 
north-eastern Transvaal northwards, and South West Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia and Gorongoza district of Portuguese East 
Africa. “In addition to their rhinoceros-like cheek teeth, they 
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have a pair of upper front teeth developed into dagger-like 
slashing weapons” (Sanderson). Head round, upward-pointed 
at muzzle, with very short, rounded ears. Length of head and 
body about 18 in. Weight up to 9 |b. 

Distribution: More or less cited above. Dassies are plentiful 
among the rocky outcrops and hillocks of Kruger National 
Park, Mountain Zebra Park, the Matopos National Park, and 
mostly in the northern area of Wankie National Park. They 
are plentiful on Table Mountain and on various outcrops and 
rocky places throughout Southern Africa. 

Habits: Although often plentiful among the slabs and boul- 
ders of koppies and the cliffs of mountains, etc., one often has 
to look very carefully in order to discern them. Their inert, 
rounded, brownish-grey forms merge completely with smaller 
boulders and jags as they lie, usually quite motionless, basking 
luxuriously in the sun. It is worth while scanning such places 
thoroughly with binoculars, and once you have picked out one 
such motionless form it is astonishing how easily you will notice 
others. No other animal—save perhaps some lizards—seems to 
revel so wholeheartedly in the warm rays of the sun as does 
the rock hyrax. The juveniles look exactly like pocket editions 
of their elders, and whole family parties may be observed joy- 
fully baking themselves among the rocks; some lying quite 
motionless, others adopting all sorts of odd attitudes as they 
gradually turn various parts of their anatomy to the action 
of the rays. At the slightest cause for alarm every single one 
will instantly jump or drop into a sheltering crack or crevice; 
but, as you wait quietly and patiently, one head after another 
will cautiously be poked up—to be followed (if the surroundings 
seem safe) sooner or later by the whole animal as once again 
they resume their attitudes of lethargic enjoyment. Very quaint 
they look too; their rather smug little faces gazing straight 
ahead—even, seemingly, right into the sun. On the whole they 
are silent creatures, but when disturbed by a passing eagle or 
some other hostile form they will utter the most piercing, 
chattering and vibrant screams. 

In spite of its placid appearance and apparent shyness, San- 
derson estimates that “ hyraxes are the most atrociously aggres- 
sive of beasts and will stand up to and bite anything that 
molests them.” Although visible by day as they bask, dassies 
are mainly nocturnal feeders. By night they feed on leaves, 
roots, bulbs and other vegetable matter. In certain parts of the 
country where their natural enemies—the leopard and the 
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larger eagles—have been exterminated, and they have in- 
creased unduly, they tend to become terrestrial and to cause 
serious damage among the pasture. They move with ease on 
the steepest rock faces and can leap remarkable distances. 
Pythons also no doubt dispose of many. Dassies are intelligent, 
and when young often make attractive pets, but are apt to 
become seriously destructive to garden flowers if allowed to run 
free. As they become adult they frequently get rather ill- 
tempered and aggressive and they can bite very viciously. The 
dorsal spots are said by Shortridge to conceal a small, elon- 
gated bare patch, apparently of a glandular nature. Large 
accumulations of their hard pellet-like droppings among rocks 
are certain indications of their presence. 

Breeding: Mammae: One pair pectoral, two pairs inguinal. 
Gestation period: 74 months. Two to three young in a litter, 
born at bottom of creyices or between piled-up loose boulders; 
are fully covered with hair, and run about actively soon after 
birth (Shortridge). Breeding apparently begins at 2 years, and 
thereafter annually. 


2. TREE HYRAX : BOSDAS 
(Dendrohyrax arboreus A. Smith) 


Xhosa: Mgha. 


Descriptive Notes: Rather similar in general size and appear- 
ance to the rock hyrax, though with rather longer fur which 
is more grizzled—owing to the brown fur being tipped with 
light grey. The dorsal spot (in centre of back) is pure white— 
instead of black as in Procavia or creamy-yellow as in Hetero- 
hyrax. The ears are margined with white hairs. An inhabitant 
of wooded or forested areas only. 

Distribution: Eastern Cape districts, Natal midlands, forested 
and wooded areas of north-eastern Transvaal, eastern Southern 
Rhodesia, and “ the eastern and (possibly) the central Caprivi ” 
(Shortridge). Probably the forested parts of Zululand too. 

Habits: This forest hyrax dwells entirely in hollow trees, 
though it is also found among rocks in forested areas. However, 
the mere fact of a “dassie”’ being observed in a tree does not 
necessarily indicate that it is of this species, as the rock hyraxes 
frequently climb into trees (Euphorbias and others) present 
in their rocky surroundings. The tree hyrax is completely noc- 
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turnal, sleeping in tree hollows throughout the day and only, 
usually, coming out to feed after dark; so it is rarely seen, 
and records of its actual distribution are scanty. However, at 
night it is often extremely noisy, uttering piercing, tremulous 
screams which begin with a few cackling notes and which are 
immediately answered from all sides. Usually observed singly 
or in pairs. The skins are regarded as being of better quality 
and more attractive than those of the rock dassies. In the low 
country it may occur among the larger trees bordering rivers 
or dongas. Diet vegetarian, believed largely leaves (Ansell). 
Said to be much gentler in disposition than the rock hyrax. 

Breeding: The young, as in Procavia and Heterohyrax, are 
born in an advanced state. One to two usual number at birth 
apparently. Mammae: Six. 


ANTBEAR : ERDVARK 
(Orycteropus afer (Pallas)) 


Xhosa: Bhenxa, Thodi. Zulu, Sindebele: Sambane. Shangana- 
Tsonga: Xombana, Mhandela. Transvaal Sotho: Thakadu. 
Venda: Thagalu. 


Field Impression: A most extraordinary, grotesque-looking 
beast as large as a medium-sized pig; solidly built and short- 
legged. It has long, pointed ears and extremely narrow head 
with long muzzle terminating in a rounded snout. Tail moder- 
ately long, thick at base and tapering to a point. Body earthy- 
brown, sparsely haired with reddish or brownish coarse hairs 
(younger specimens have thicker coats). Very strictly nocturnal 
and rarely seen by day. 

Descriptive Notes: The antbear is furnished with extremely 
powerful, bear-like digging claws, and these leave a very 
characteristic three-marked track. Its bulky, rather rounded 
body slopes gradually into the longish tail, rather after the 
manner of that of a kangaroo. The erect, pointed (donkey-like) 
ears and flattened, pig-like snout (disc) are characteristic, and 
the eyes are comparatively large and oval shaped. Younger 
individuals (small juveniles are practically naked) are covered 
with a fairly dense, coarse coat of reddish-brown or yellowish 
hairs (darker and thicker on the limbs), but in older adults 
this becomes very sparse, and the largely bare, coarse brown- 
grey skin imparts an earthy-brown hue. The long, worm-like 
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and viscid tongue (which is inserted into ant-holes) measures, 
when fully stretched, 18 in. It can be stretched at least double 
its length when at rest in the mouth (Pocock). Length of body 
4-41 ft.; tail about 17-24 in. Weight of an adult may scale up 
to 140 lb. 

Distribution: From the neighbourhood of Cape Town through- 
out the whole area of Southern Africa. A form—O.a. albicaudus 
Rothschild—differing from typical species in its darker colour- 
ing and very short, pure white tail (also dental differences) is 
“known definitely only from Damaraland, but probably extend- 
ing also into the Kalahari” (Roberts). 
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Antbears occur in the Kruger, Addo Elephant and Kalahari 
Gemsbok National Parks, and almost certainly in most of the 
game reserves and nature reserves throughout Southern Africa. 

Habits: This extraordinary mammal, which is confined to 
Africa, is strictly nocturnal and very rarely seen by day. Indeed 
it may be quite common in an area, but often the only indica- 
tion of its presence will be in the great gaping holes dug by 
its powerful claws as it searches for termites, which may arise 
overnight in the middle of narrow, private earth roads on 
farms. Such excavations in the veld quickly become overgrown 
by rank herbage, and many a horseman in the old days, and a 
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car driving recklessly through the veld in modern ones, has 
come to grief by crashing into one of these concealed holes. 
During the rainy season, when the termites are most active, 
antbears may sometimes be encountered along or near earth 
roads at night; and then very often one can catch a good 
glimpse (usually brief) of the odd-looking creature as it goes 
gallumphing along at a clumsy, bouncing gallop, strongly dis- 
played in the headlights of your car. He looks enormous and, 
as he ambles along, his pointed ears are switched back and 
forth, the longish tail being trailed behind. But the hearing of 
the antbear is very keen, and in the majority of cases he will 
have heard the car coming and be away into the veld before 
you can spot him. 

This is an extremely powerful and muscular creature, and 
it can dig at such a rate that it can completely vanish from sight 
within a few minutes. It feeds exclusively upon termites and 
ants, and it must be considered an extremly valuable mammal 
where termites are plentiful. It digs into the ant-hills and then 
projects its long, sticky tongue into the passages—thereby 
engulfing numerous termites at a time. Unfortunately Africans 
are very fond of the antbears’ fatty flesh, and whenever 
possible dig them out to eat. During the day the antbear re- 
mains underground in the deep burrows which it excavates for 
itself—and which later form retreats for many other different 
sorts of creatures. 

Breeding: “The female gives birth to a single offspring during 
the winter months, usually in May, June or July ” (Fitzsimons). 
Haagner states that “ when captured young, it can be trained to 
subsist on a gruel made of mealie-meal porridge, milk and raw 


eggs.” 


TEMMINCK’S GROUND PANGOLIN OR SCALY ANT- 
BEAR : IETERMAGOG 
(Smutsia temminckii (Smuts)) 


Sindebele: Nkakha. Shangana-Tsonga: Shikwaru, Khwara. Tswa- 
na, Transvaal Sotho: Kgaga, Kgwara. Venda: Khwara. 


Field Impression: A quaint, “ armadillo-like ” (almost reptile- 
like) mammal, covered with light brown horny scales or plates 
which overlap one another. It is elongated in form, with small, 
narrow, ear-less head and fairly broad and long, blunt-tipped 
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tail—all covered with overlapping plates. Feet with powerfully- 
curved digging claws. When alarmed, it curls up into a ball. 
Strictly nocturnal. 

Descriptive Notes: The body scales are fibrous, considerably 
indented or serrated, and overlap above and below. Strongly- 
curved digging claws furnish the feet and, like the antbear, 
the pangolin has a long, narrow and sticky tongue which it 
inserts into broken ant-hills. No external ear, and eyes small 
and beady. According to Pitman there is a soft process, like 
the end of one’s finger, on the under-surface of the tail tip which 
is probably highly sensitive. The tongue, when fully stretched, 


TEMMINCK’S PANGOLIN 


extends 12 in. beyond the mouth. The scaly plating on the back 
of a mature pangolin is so strong and stream-lined that it will 
ward off a .303 bullet fired head on from a distance of 100 
yards (Adam). This animal can exude a most repulsive odour, 
aS a protective measure, from certain glands. Length, as a rule, 
from tip of nose to end of tail about 34 ft. 

Distribution: “recorded from as far south as Colesberg on 
the western side of South Africa, and reported to occur as far 
south as northern Zululand on the eastern side, but better 
known a little to the north of these latitudes. In the tropics 
widely dispersed in the open and savanna types of veld, but 
not in the forested areas” (Roberts). Occurs in Kruger Na- 
tional Park and in Wankie National Park. Shortridge declares 
that it occurs throughout South West Africa. 

Habits: Although often locally termed an “ armadillo,” this 
is incorrect as there are no armadillos in Africa, and they 
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belong to an entirely different group of mammals. The pangolin, 
like the antbear, lives almost entirely on termites and ordinary 
ants (Ansell quotes Uys as recording “droppings included 
mainly warrior ants, a fair amount of grit and some grass ”). 
Some authorities hold that it seems to prefer ordinary ants to 
termites, but little is certainly known about this strange crea- 
ture. Ant-hills or portions of ant-hills are first broken into by 
the powerful claws, and the inhabitants are then captured in 
thousands by the long, sticky tongue, it has a curious means of 
locomotion, sometimes moving along almost erect on its hind 
limbs with its body looped over forwards, holding the short fore 
limbs turned inwards. At other times it progresses normally 
on all fours. When caught in the open it instantly curls up into 
a tight ball, head tucked beneath broad tail, when it at once 
becomes impregnable to ordinary attack. Under these circum- 
stances, if interfered with it maintains a constant slapping 
and grinding motion of the tail against the body, in the hope 
of catching some convenient part of its adversary. Should this 
occur, the pangolin begins to saw backwards and forwards with 
its tail, and Adam records that he has seen a dog’s foreleg 
almost severed in this manner. 

The pangolin occurs wherever there are ant-hills, though it 
is said not to occur in true forest. It spends the day in self- 
created burrows, but is at least partly diurnal on occasions, 
and is sometimes noticed in the Kruger National Park. 

The Lobedu tribe (whose hereditary chief is the famous 
Modjadjie—Rain Queen of the north-eastern Transvaal) had 
always to bring a scaly anteater straight to the royal kraal, 
where it was held to be most potent medicine. As the bearer 
of the wrapped-up beast proceeded on his way to the kraal 
he would hand it to the first inquisitive person who asked him 
what he was carrying; and this hapless individual had, forth- 
with, to abandon whatever he was engaged on and bear “ the 
burden ” onwards until or unless he or she was lucky enough 
to be similarly questioned by somebody else while on the way 
—when it would silently be handed to the latter, and so on. 

Breeding: A single young one is born at a time, and the 
scales do not harden until the second day. The youngster usually 
scrambles on to its mother’s tail and clings tightly to it, lying 
across the tail as a rule. In East and Central Africa, and tropi- 
cal West Africa, related arboreal species with much longer, 
prehensile tails occur. 
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PORCUPINE : YSTERVARK 
(Hystrix africae-australis Peters) 


Xhosa: Neanda. Zulu: Ngungumbane, Nungu. Swazi: Ngungu- 
bane. Sindebele, Shangana-Tsonga: Nungu. Transvaal Sotho, 
Tswana: Noko. Venda: Nungu. 


Field Impression: Easily recognised by its long black and white 
quills which cover back and tail, and crest of long wiry bristles 
on top of head. 

Descriptive Notes: Total length 2-24 ft. Weight 40-50 lb. The 
porcupine is the largest-and heaviest of the rodents of Southern 
Africa. Tail short, covered with detachable spines. Fur modified 
into cylindrical quills or spines. The top of the head is furnished 
with a long, upstanding crest of rather backward-curved and 
long, thin, wiry bristles. The quills covering back and tail are 
stout and very sharp, richly-banded black and white. Lower 
portion of body clothed with bristly black hairs. The stout quills 
of body and tail detach easily and when lodged in the flesh can 
cause suppurating wounds, which may ultimately prove fatal, in 
the jaws and feet of lions, dogs and other predators which 
attack porcupines rashly. The feet are equipped with stout dig- 
ging claws, and the footprint is shaped not unlike that of a small 
bear. The newly-born young have quite soft quills, only about 
3 in. long. There is usually a more or less white gorget across 
the chest. 

Distribution: Throughout Southern Africa, except where it has 
been exterminated by man. The porcupine occurs in the Kruger, 
Mountain Zebra and Kalahari-Gemsbok National Parks, also 
the Wankie Park, and in most Southern African game and nature 
reserves. 

Habits: Although so widely distributed, and in places still 
very common, porcupines are so nocturnal that they are com- 
paratively rarely seen—and that mainly when they are 
encountered along roads or tracks at night. Their presence, 
however, is often indicated by the dropped quills which lie about 
after they have passed; and also by the sight of deep grooves 
and cuts often gnawed in the trunks of trees near the ground. 
The droppings are easily recognisable, being shaped rather like 
large date-stones, fibrous and “ woody” in texture. 

Porcupines usually remain in their deep burrows (often for- 
merly inhabited and excavated by antbears) or in clefts among 
rocks until dusk or after, when they begin their nightly prowls. 
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aspect when running ahead of a car at night 
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As they wander along, their presence is often betrayed by the 
rattling sound of the quills and they often, too, utter grunting 
noises. It has been suggested that the constant quill-rattling is a 
warning to predaceous creatures (‘“‘sabre-rattling” in the true 
sense of the word!) that they attack at their peril. Certainly it 
takes a skilled and experienced predator to attack a porcupine 
unscathed. Its method when attacked or angered is suddenly to 
jerk backwards—with all its quills raised and swished from side 
to side, the quilled tail lashing vigorously sideways. The quills, 
being loosely attached in the skin, a certain number of them 
become lodged in any part of the anatomy of the attacker 
which they happen to pierce. Even if the greater part is broken 
off, the tips usually become deeply lodged, and gradually work 
their way deeper into the flesh—causing most fearful suppurat- 
ing wounds, severely painful. If lodged in the throat of a dog 
or lion, or within the lips or jaws, the whole area will ultimately 
swell up and death from eventual starvation may result. Like 
many other large rodents (and also, incidentally, the ratel) the 
porcupine is easily killed by a heavy blow across the muzzle, 
and no doubt a lion or other large carnivore can easily dis- 
patch one with a blow of the paw if it can surprise it suddenly 
from the front. I have personally seen in the Kruger Park, a 
very sick lioness in which the quills of a porcupine were very 
evident in her throat and chest, and many cases of subsequent 
man-eating have been traced to this original cause. Cheetahs 
are said to be peculiarly efficient at dealing with porcupines. 
The rather persistent belief that the porcupine can “ shoot”’ its 
quills at an antagonist is of course nonsense, and is no doubt 
due to the rapid backward jerk of the animal, and the ease and 
rapidity with which its quills become detached in the “ victim.” 

Porcupines are fearfully destructive to all root crops, bulbs, 
tubers, the bark of certain trees, and they devour fallen fruits of 
all kinds and vegetable matter generally. They are stated to 
gnaw old bones. When a porcupine is in residence of a burrow 
its presence within is indicated by quills often littered about 
near the entrance and, in soft or moist soil, the footprints. 
Sometimes, too, one can hear muffled grunting sounds emanating 
from the depths. 

Breeding: Mammae: Three pairs, laterally placed. One to three, 
usually two, young are born as a rule. “The young, which are 
born in the summer months, display on their backs after a few 
days a few white bristles, heralds of future quills. They remain 
in the hole where they were born until the quills have grown 
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and hardened, after which they accompany their mother on her 
nightly expeditions. Period of gestation: from 6 to 8 weeks” 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). 

Porcupines often travel great distances at night in search of 
specially-tempting food, and they may then be quite often 
encountered ambling along a road. They will speed up at a 
shambling gallop ahead of a car, their quills raised in alarm, 
causing them to appear as giant, animated pin-cushions bouncing 
along in the glare of the headlights! They have been stated to 
travel at least ten miles to a special feeding place. They are 
exceedingly cautious animals, intelligent and difficult to trap. 
The flesh tastes very good when carefully cooked. 


CANE RAT : RIETMUIS 
(Thryonomys swinderianus variegatus (Peters)) 


Xhosa: Dwele. Zulu, Swazi: Vondwe. Sindebele: Vondo. Shan- 
gana-Tsonga: Nhleti. Venda: Tshedzi. Transvaal Sotho: Budi, 
Bodi, Tswidi, Tsolokoti, Kwelele. Tswana: Bodi. 


Field Impression: An extremely large rodent, with enormous 
orange-yellow incisor teeth, rather spiny coat, shortish, rat-like 
tail; drab yellowish-brown in colour. Inhabits reedbeds and 
dense growth bordering rivers and spruits—also rank, grassy 
hillsides. When chased into the open its runs like a small pig. 
Mainly nocturnal, but partly diurnal. Terrestrial and partly 
amphibious. 

Descriptive Notes: The rather spiny hairs of the coat (in 
texture not unlike those of the klipspringer) present a slightly 
speckled effect, due to the fact that each brownish hair has a 
yellowish band near its tip. The spiny hairs tend to grow in 
tufts of three to five or six out of common root pores 
(Shortridge). Ears short and broadly rounded, muzzle rather 
broad. Hind foot with four digits; claws strong; tail covered 
with scales and stiff hairs—twice or more length of hind foot. 
Length (head and body) 12-20 in.; tail 6-7 in. Weight 12-14 lb. 
(Stevenson-Hamilton). 

Distribution: “ From eastern Cape Province to Natal and 
Zululand, northwards to East Africa, westwards up the Limpopo 
and Zambezi valleys and tributaries of these rivers. Not un- 
common round Pretoria ” (Roberts). They are plentiful through- 
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out north-eastern Transvaal. Shortridge gives the South West 
African distribution as “the reedbeds and swamps of the 
Okavango, and the marshes of eastern Caprivi; also the reed- 
beds of the upper Cunene, above the Rua Cana Falls.” Also 
Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa. A smaller form 
—T. (Choeromys) sclateri Thomas—is described from Nyasa- 
land to Mount Selinda (Southern Rhodesia). Plentiful in Kruger 
National Park. 

Habits: Although called a “rat,” this creature is more akin 
to the porcupine. Like the quills of the porcupine, the short, 
flat, spiny hairs of the cane rat are loosely attached in the skin. 
It dwells, solitary or in pairs or small parties, among the ranker 
undergrowth where little heaps of closely-cut bits of grass stems, 
with the oval, fibrous droppings, indicate its presence. It feeds 
voraciously on grasses and reeds, bulbs, roots and bark; and is 
a serious pest to agricultural cereal crops, sweet potatoes, etc.; 
and particularly injurious to the sugar-cane plantations of Natal 
(where pythons are sometimes preserved as a useful check on its 
abundance). When alarmed in its haunts at night, it utters a 
curious booming grunt, and stamps loudly (like a European 
rabbit) with its hind feet. Mainly nocturnal, but sometimes feeds 
during the day in rank surroundings. Dogs cannot resist chasing 
cane rats, and the latter double most skilfully back and forth 
among the undergrowth, and do not hestitate to take to the 
water, where they swim well. Africans make wedge-shaped, net- 
like traps into which their dogs chase them. They are prized 
highly as excellent food, which they most certainly are. In fact 
it is really surprising that these animals are not bred for food in 
South Africa. 

Breeding: Mammae: Three pairs, set high in the sides. Two to 
four, usually three, young are born at a time, but A. H. Booth 
(Small Mammals of West Africa, 1960) witnessed a birth with 
six offspring. The young are born in shallow depressions lined 
with grass or shredded reeds in the middle of reedbeds or other 
coarse vegetation. Leopards are particularly fond of cane rats 
and hunt them assiduously. Most of the reasonably large smaller 
carnivora prey on them; also eagles and hawks and pythons. 

“All newly born cane rats observed had their eyes open” 
(Shortridge). 
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1. SOUTHERN BUSH OR SCRUB HARE : RIBBOKHAAS 
OF KOLHAAS 
(Lepus saxatilis Cuvier (=Lepus Europaeus Linn.)) 


Xhosa: Ntenetya. Zulu: Nogwaja. Sindebele: Mvundla. Shan- 
gana-Tsonga: Mpfundla. Tswana: Mmutlwa. Transvaal Sotho: 
Mmutlwa. Venda: Muvbhuda-khomu. Southern Sotho: Mofuli. 


Field Impression: Very like a smaller edition of the European 
hare, with somewhat similar habits. Seen mostly at night, under- 
side of tail white, it has a white spot on the forehead and a 
rufous patch behind the neck. Insides of limbs and feet pure 
white. 

Descriptive Notes: General colour above drab-brown pen- 
cilled with black, fianks lighter. Hairs of back black with paler 
subterminal rings. Underfur slaty-grey. Under-surface fur 
buffy-white—the fur in some parts grey at base. Muzzle, ring 
round eye and interramia dirty white. Throat patch, and chest, 
like back. Outer ears margined with white and tipped with black. 
Nape patch ochraceous-buff. Tail white, with broad black dorsal 
stripe. Length (head and body) 24-27 in.; tail 4 in. Average 
weight 44-7 lb. There is usually, but not always, a white spot 
on the forehead. Eyes tawny-straw-coloured. 

Distribution: This is the common and most widely-distributed 
hare in Southern Africa. It is distributed in a number of local 
races (Roberts describes sixteen) throughout “every region 
south of the Zambezi, beyond which it ranges through Northern 
Rhodesia to at least as far as the Congo border ” (Shortridge). 
The form inhabiting Kruger National Park and north-eastern 
Transvaal generally is L.s. zuluensis Thomas & Schwann; rather 
darker coloured generally and smaller in size than the more 
southern forms. This race is also represented in Zululand. 

Habits: This is the hare so often noticed darting along a 
road at night in front of your car, varying its forward gallop 
with many violent zigzag, jerking leaps to right or left from 
time to time (a device to confuse and elude any pursuer). It is 
mainly nocturnal, lying up by day under a bush or in a tuft of 
grass. Here it always lies very close, dashing away suddenly 
only when you are almost about to tread on it. 

The scrub hare usually begins to feed at dusk, and it often 
enters gardens on the fringes of the bush. It is destructive to 
young carnation plants, strawberries, wheat, barley, oats, and 
the plants of monkey nuts, etc. A pair inhabiting the outskirts 
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of my garden used frequently to chase each other about and 
play vigorously on the lawn on moonlight nights. Quite often 
I encountered one or other of them feeding among the vegeta- 
tion in my aloe rockery at dusk or shortly after. On such 
occasions the hare would remain perfectly still—even at very 
close quarters—if it thought it could escape observation. 

These hares seem particularly difficult to rear when caught 
very young, and the majority die sooner or later in captivity 
—probably from defective diet. Mary Lake of Mumbwa, Nor- 
thern Rhodesia, who successfully reared one from babyhood 
for at least a couple of months, informed me that it was 
extremely clean in its habits—resorting always to a favoured 
spot for defecating—and at an early age took long green 
beans, cauliflower leaves and carrots. It drank water, though 
not very often. The scrub hare is a very fast runner when 
hunted, and it can swim well as an additional method of escape. 
According to Ansell, Lepus saxatilis is now regarded as con- 
specific with the European hare (Lepus europaeus Linn.)— 
Ellerman, Morrison-Scott and Hayman, 1953. It has numerous 
enemies, as almost every type of carnivorous mammal, bird or 
reptile preys upon it, and the Africans incessantly hunt and 
snare it for food. I have personally witnessed it being hunted 
by caracal and civet. In spite of this it remains a fairly plentiful 
species in most types of country (except pure forest) though it 
seems to prefer fairly rocky surroundings. 

Breeding: Mammae: three pairs, abdominal. Usually two 
are born at a birth. Gestation period: about 1 month (Wil- 
helm). October and November appear to be favoured breeding 
months in Southern Africa. Like all rabbits and hares, this 
species is a quick breeder; the young being able to reproduce 
their kind within about 6 months after birth. The scrub hare 
is stated (Powell) to breed twice a year. 

The Leporidae (hares) differ from all other rodents in 
possessing two pairs of incisors in the upper jaw, the second 
pair being small and placed behind the front pair (Hewitt). 


2. CAPE HARE : ROOIPOOTSIE (VLAKHAAS) 
(Lepus capensis Linn.) 


Descriptive Notes: Differs from the former species by the 
back of the neck being buffy-grey instead of pale rufous, and 
the ears are relatively shorter. General colour yellowish-grey- 
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brown, mottled with darker colour owing to the woolly hair 
being slate-coloured at the base and tips yellowish or dun- 
brown with a subterminal black band. The sides are ruddier and 
the underside whitish. Ears about 44 in. long. Tail black above, 
white below, about 5 in. long. Length (of head and body) 
20-24 in. (Haagner). Ring round eye almost entirely white, 
and dark brown spot above eye. Limbs and feet yellowish. 

Distribution: From western Cape Province (near Cape Town) 
through the open grass and Karoo plains of central Cape, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal, Natal, southern portion of Portu- 
guese East Africa, northern Bechuanaland, southern South West 
Africa. Everywhere rather scarcer than the scrub hare. Like 
the former, it seems to differ locally, and Roberts has described 
fourteen local races. “Occurs in Kruger Park, but may also be 
present in other national parks” (Labuschagne and Van der 
Merwe). 

Habits: This hare is not as a rule found in the more hilly 
or mountainous or rocky areas, but prefers the level plains 
among scattered scrub or bush—or in the grassland or Karoo 
plains. It is said to run closer to the ground, more like a rabbit, 
than with the irregular bounding or leaping motion of the 
scrub hare. It is also stated to take temporary refuges in 
burrows underground when pursued—though normally it lies 
up in a “form” under a tuft of grass, etc. Otherwise its habits 
generally seem to be similar to those of the scrub hare. There 
is no white spot on the forehead (which is usually, though not 
always, present in saxatilis). It is a smaller animal, generally, 
than the scrub hare. 

Breeding: Mammae: six, abdominal. Usual number at birth, 
two. Stevenson-Hamilton suggests the wet season as being the 
principal breeding months in Eastern Transvaal; on the other 
hand Haagner opines late winter or early spring. 


RED ROCK HARE : ROOIHAAS 
(Pronolagus crassicaudatus) 


Xhosa: Ntenetya, Ngqaba. Zulu: Ntenesha. Sindebele: Nteletija. 
Tswana: Tlholo. Transvaal Sotho: Hlolo, Thlolo. Venda: Thulo, 
Gutshi. 


Descriptive Notes: A shorter-legged, shorter-eared and generally 
more rabbit-like animal than either of the preceding species; 
easily distinguished by the fact that its short and very broad 
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tail is reddish-brown, like its legs—with no contrasting black 
and white. Its fur is thicker and softer, speckled yellowish- 
brown and black—imparting a warm brownish hue to the upper 
parts, reddish-white below. Chin white, and a black streak on 
the cheek on either side of face. Legs reddish-brown. Length 
(of head and body) 20 in. Tail 34 in. 

Roberts states that Pronolagus is peculiar to Scuthern Africa, 
except for one species described from Nyasaland (it is also in- 
cluded among the Northern Rhodesian fauna (C.T.A.M.)), and 
is characterised by its short ears and short woolly feet, usually 
much reddish in general colour (especially of legs and feet), tail 
very bushy, reddish to dark brown or wholly dark brown and 
in this respect differing from the true hares with their white 
and black tails, as also in the skull being longer and narrower 
in the muzzle. Roberts describes no less than twenty-one 
different local forms. 

Distribution: Only in mountainous or rocky localities from 
Beaufort West and Albany districts of the Cape, as far east as 
Pondoland; Griqualand West, Orange Free State, Natal, Zulu- 
land, Transvaal, southern and eastern Bechuanaland, Southern 
Rhodesia and over the Zambezi to Northern Rhodesia. In South 
West Africa, the mountainous districts of Great and Little 
Namaqualand, and of the Orange River region (Shortridge). It 
occurs in suitable localities in the Kruger Park. J. M. Feely 
(The Lammergeyer; February 1962) records it from the Umfo- 
lozi Game Reserve, the State-owned land to the west and the 
Native reserves of the Mahlabatini district and, with the addi- 
tion of a sight record in the “corridor ” of the Hlabisa district, 
concludes that “the red hare is widespread in the watershed of 
the Umfolozi Rivers, both Black and White, but evidently easy 
to overlook. It does not appear to be readily attracted to roads 
at night, in contrast with the ubiquitous scrub hare.” 

Habits: These red rock hares inhabit mountain slopes, hillocks 
and ravines; a high or a comparatively low altitude being 
equally favoured so long as there is plenty of rock cover (Short- 
ridge). In the early mornings they may sometimes te seen 
sunning themselves on tops of boulders. Although it is described 
as not such a fast runner as the scrub hare, Roberts describes 
them as being extremely fleet-footed, moving even faster along 
rocky ground than on a flat surface. He also mentions that 
“on occasions I have heard them utter a loud, startling series 
of screams when racing away at night, evidently with the idea 
of scaring one away! These screams cannot be described as 
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anything less than fiendish, evidently calculated to send a cold 
shiver down one’s back.” He also states that “Pronolagus is 
characteristic of rocky places, and also lies up in ‘forms’ under 
tufts of grass or bushes, but where it is harried often takes 
refuge in crevices or rocks, especially those favoured by dassies.” 
The red hare, like the true hare, does not burrow, and is not 
gregarious (Roberts). The flesh is stated to be superior to that 
of the other hares. 

Breeding: The young, one or two, are brought forth in a 
well-developed state, well covered with fur, differing in this 
respect from the rabbit (Haagner). Mammae: six, abdominal. 
The nests in which the- young are born are apparently lined 
with fur plucked from the parents. Haagner states that it “is 
fairly common in the hills round Orange Grove, to the north of 
Johannesburg,” and on the rocky hillside north of the National 
Zoological Gardens in Pretoria. Gestation period: 1 month. 


SPRING HARE : SPRINGHAAS 
(Pedetes cafer Pallas) 


Xhosa: Nqhumeya, Phonde. Zulu: Ndlulane. Sindebele: Maye- 

lane. Swazi: Ndlulwane. Shangana-Tsonga: Xindjengwe. South- 

ern Sotho: Tshipjane. Tswana: Tshipd, Ntlole. Venda: Khadzi- 
mutavha. Transvaal Sotho: Tshipu, Tola, Koso. 


Field Impression: Another extraordinary African mammal 
which has the action, and to a certain extent the appearance, 
of a small kangaroo. In general appearance it resembles a hare 
with fairly short but pointed ears, very short forepaws and 
extremely long and powerful hind ones; and a long, hairy tail 
which becomes blackish and bushy at the tip. Eyes large and 
dark. Usually progresses in a series of kangaroo-like hops. Ex- 
tremely nocturnal. 

Descriptive Notes: Pale rufous-brown above, paler on flanks 
and white below. Ears fairly short but pointed. Tail about 1 ft. 
9 in. in length—more bushy at the tip which is usually more 
or less black. Bristles of face black and muzzle brownish. Hind 
limbs very long, with four toes armed with straight, nail-like 
claws; the third toe much longer than either of the adjoining 
ones, and the fifth toe much shorter. The fore limbs are armed 
with short, curved claws for digging. The front limbs are very 
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much shorter, and are held close against the chest as the 
creature proceeds in a series of powerful jumps on its hind 
ones. Eye very large and rather oval, dark brown. Face rabbit- 
like in form. Length (of head and body) about 2 ft. Sanderson 
says: “ Nobody has ever quite decided what to do with this odd 
animal. It stands alone in the scheme of things and is not at 
all like any other rodent. It has been put into all three of the 
great divisions of the rodents, but has come to rest in the squir- 
rel-like division mostly because of some alleged similarities to 
the Anomalurids.” 

Distribution: From Port Elizabeth, Albany, Graaff-Reinet and 
Middelburg divisions of the Cape, through central and northern 
Cape, highlands of Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Portu- 
guese East Africa, Bechuanaland, Ngamiland and Southern 
Rhodesia. In South West Africa it is “distributed throughout 
the territory, except along the coastal edge of the Namib Desert. 
Apparently scarce in central Great Namaqualand” (Short- 
ridge.) 

Spring hares occur in the Kruger, Mountain Zebra, Addo Ele- 
phants, and Kalahari Gemsbok National Parks. Also in Wankie 
National Park. 

Habits: Roberts recognises five local races. The spring hare 
is strictly nocturnal, but it is easily observed at night if one has 
an electric torch or a spotlight (or in the glare of car lights), 
because the enormous eye (as seen in profile) reflects the light 
brilliantly like an orange-red globe. This appears to bounce along 
in the most fascinating manner through the surrounding dark- 
ness, as the creature moves in powerful jumps. As_ these 
creatures usually dwell in colonies, one seems to be surrounded 
by these bobbing lights as long as they remain within the 
range of your lamp. Spring hares are frequently fascinated by 
the light and remain to stare at it, thereby offering an easy mark 
for the shotgun of the farmer whose crops they have been 
devouring! Spring hares eat roots, bulbs, tubers and all manner 
of green vegetation, and especially the corms of grasses, which 
they scratch out. Their burrows are easily recognisable, as they 
are usually characterised by an open tunnel sloping inwards, with 
the loose earth thrown out in front. “A little way down, the 
tunnel is found to be closed with loose sand and thence onwards 
twist and turn, double about, or even go downwards. However, 
these burrows invariably come again to the surface with a round 
outlet and no earth scattered about it. These clean, round holes 
are usually the places where the animals emerge, and upon doing 
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so have been noticed to make a great leap into the air, 
apparently with a view to avoiding lurking enemies ” (Roberts). 
For the above reasons, spring hares only occur in sandy soil 
areas. Near Pietersburg, in the Northern Transvaal, I once saw 
a neglected “ family cemetery ” in which all the graves had been 
badly rifled with spring hare warrens! 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, pectoral. Normally one young 
at a time, but two have been recorded. Born in a chamber of 
the burrow, but without nesting material. At birth it is ex- 
tremely large in relation to the size of the parents. 


SQUIRRELS 


1. BUSH OR YELLOW-FOOTED SQUIRREL : GEELPOOT- 
EEKHORINKIE 
(Paraxerus cepapi A. Smith) 


Sindebele: Khale. Venda: Tshithura. Shangana-Tsonga: Shin- 
dyane, Xindzi. Transvaal Sotho: Hlora. 


Field Impression: The common bushyveld squirrel; small in size, 
grizzled greyish-yellow, with a bushy tail faintly barred with 
darker shades. Often seen darting across a road or sitting, 
scolding, in a tree. 

Descriptive Notes: General colour buffy above, darkened on 
head and back by blackish tips to the hairs, and the tail 
darkened by three blackish bands on the hairs. Forearms and 
hind feet are uniform and often more richly coloured buffy- 
yellow. Backs of ears dark bown. Eyebrows, sides of face, chin, 
throat, breast and inside of forelegs white—sometimes very 
slightly tinged with yellow—but the remaining underparts are 
always more or less yellowish and contrast with breast and 
throat. Length (of head and body) 6 in. Tail 64 in. Eyes large, 
dark brown. 

Distribution: “From Eastern Transvaal low country just 
south of Olifants River northwards to Mocambique, and from 
Rustenburg district and its parallel in Bechuanaland, north- 
wards to Southern Rhodesia and Ngamiland, and westwards to 
northern Damaraland, Ovamboland, southern Angola, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The typical subspecies is confined to 
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Transvaal, southern Bechuanaland and southern parts of 
Southern Rhodesia” (Roberts). It occurs in Kruger National 
Park and in the Wankie National Park, and generally through- 
out the bushveld areas of the Transvaal. 

Habits: Like most squirrels, this delightful little creature 
will often sit on a branch, jerking its feathery tail and scolding 
away at an intruder (or a snake) in a perfect volley of high- 
pitched, chattering whinnies (which sound like the neighing of 
a fairy horse!), varied with querulous croaking notes. It will 
often dart across a road right in front of an oncoming car, and 
many of them get thus killed in these days of increasing 
speed. 

It feeds upon berries, seeds, the acid fruits of the marula 
(Sclerocarya birrea) and other bush fruits, and it scuffles 
about on the ground for bulbous roots, etc. They quite possibly 
also take tiny nestlings and eggs of birds, but of this I have no 
personal evidence. These bush squirrels are diurnal, though in 
the heat of the day they usually retire into shady places and 
tree hollows. They frequently mob tree snakes and others (in- 
cluding quite large mambas) by perching close to them and 
scolding incessantly, with whisking tails, though there is evi- 
dence that the mamba will catch and devour squirrels when the 
opportunity occurs. Apart from mambas, their principal ene- 
mies are hawks and owls, genets, wild cats and pythons. 
African children kill many with their dogs and sticks. Like 
other squirrels, the bush squirrel will store quantities of seeds, 
nuts, marula kernels, etc., in underground places and rock 
crevices (much of this hidden treasure seems to be forgotten!) 
and they are remarkably adept at gnawing and chiselling away 
with their sharp incisors at the marula nuts in order to get at 
the sweet and tasty kernels. You will see a squirrel sitting up, 
holding a nut between its front paws, the sharp teeth boring 
through the extremely hard nut in a matter of seconds. 

Breeding: Mammae: “Normally one pair pectoral, one pair 
abdominal, one pair inguinal (six), but pectoral pair may 
occasionally be absent ” (Ansell). Usually two young are born, 
in a nest of dried leaves or grass in the hollow of a tree. As 
many as four young have been recorded. These little squirrels 
become very tame where they are unmolested, and I always 
remember those haunting the garden of his house at Skukuza, 
when Col. Stevenson-Hamilton was warden of Kruger National 
Park. They would fearlessly approach and nibble peanuts from 
a tin box placed on your lap, as you sat in the garden! 
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Note: It is unwise to leave trays or parcels of fruit or 
vegetables, etc., easily accessible in some of the tents (notably 
at Shingwedzi) in the Kruger Park, as these little squirrels be- 
come cunning, thieving little rascals in such circumstances! 


2. GROUND SQUIRREL : WAAIERSTERTMEERKAT 
(Geosciurus inauris Zimmermann) 


Tswana: Pholwana. Ovambo: Nyanga. 


Field Impression: This is a ground-dwelling, burrowing creature 
that is larger and more robustly built than the arboreal 
squirrels. Brownish in colour, with a pronounced white stripe 
along the flanks, and whitish below, with large, flattened, bushy 
tail more or less black and white. It proceeds along the ground 
with a peculiar jumping gait with arched tail, usually halting at 
the entrace to its burrow to sit or stand upright, gazing back 
at the intruder, before popping down. 

Descriptive Notes: Above, and on sides, a pale reddish-brown 
or greyish-brown colour slightly speckled with black; the hairs 
being short and bristly. A narrow white stripe runs from the 
shoulders to the haunches, and the underparts of the body are 
white. Eyes, brown, are fairly large, but the ears are very short. 
The legs have four claws on the fore and five on the hind feet. 
Tail bushy, flattened, greyish with a pale line down the centre, 
darkening towards the tip, where the hairs are banded black 
and white. Length (of head and body) about 1 ft.; tail about 
10 in. Head broad. 

Distribution: “ From western Orange Free State and adjoin- 
ing northern Cape Province westwards to Great Namaqualand, 
and northwards through Western Transvaal, Bechuanaland, 
western Southern Rhodesia, the whole Kalahari Desert as far 
as Ngamiland and Damaraland, and even to Usakos on the 
border of the Namib” (Roberts). Hewitt gives Cradock, 
Middelburg, Burghersdorp and Aliwal North districts in the 
Eastern Cape. It occurs in the Kalahari Gemsbok and Moun- 
tain Zebra National Parks. 

Habits: These quaint little animals are often noticed, in their 
habitat of Karoo or sandy dry plains, running or bounding 
along at a curious jumping gait, with the long, flattened, bushy 
tails well arched and sometimes flashed up and down. They 
dwell in colonies, which sometimes associate with those of 
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suricates or true meerkats. Like the latter they are burrowers, 
collectively forming warrens with several holes, near which 
individuals may often be seen sitting or standing upright with 
paws hanging down, whisking their black and white tails from 
time to time. When alarmed they often utter a weird, whining 
shriek (Haagner). Roberts notes that they feed upon seeds, 
plants, bulbs, dug out of the ground with the strong foreclaws. 
He also describes how, after alarm has driven them under- 
ground, “by waiting for them to emerge one may witness their 
curiosity mixed with caution; first only the top of the head is 
raised high enough to scan the neighbourhood and even if an 
alarm is sounded more heads appear, and if not again alarmed 
they will soon emerge and sit up on their haunches around 
their burrows, sometimes whisking their bushy tails.” They are 
said to be destructive to mealie lands; the cobs, when well 
formed, being torn off to get at the grain. They are also said 
to contract bubonic plague during epidemics (Roberts). Short- 
ridge notes that ground squirrels will bite savagely in self- 
defence. Ground squirrels are diurnal; during the hot weather 
they mostly run about above ground in the morning and late 
afternoon. They are fond of sunning themselves and will lie 
stretched out in all kinds of attitudes—often on their backs 
(Shortridge). Yellow mongooses, suricates and ground 
squirrels often share the same set of burrows; and the young 
of all three are often to be seen playing with one another 
(Powell). In spite of this, Fitzsimons avers that mongooses and 
muishonds are among their worst enemies—following them 
underground. Shortridge doubts whether the adults are preyed 
upon by the smaller mongooses (Myonax). In addition to the 
usual vegetable matter, ground squirrels are recorded as eating 
larvae, insects, small reptiles and the young and eggs of birds. 
The irregular, squarish droppings are scattered over the veld, 
not in the burrows (Powell). No doubt large hawks and eagles 
prey on them, also jackals, etc., when opportunity offers. 

Breeding: Mammae: two pairs, inguinal. Two to six young 
are born, usually about four, in a nest at the bottom of a 
burrow. 

Geosciurus princeps Thomas—the Kaokoveld groundsquirrel 
—is stated to be larger, and to have three blackish bands on 
the long hairs of the tail (there are only two in inauris). 
“From the Great Fish River at Berseba, northwards through 
western Damaraland (overlapping the other species) to the 
Kaokoveld ” (Roberts). 
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SOUTH AFRICAN HEDGEHOG : KRIMPVARKIE 
(Erinaceus frontalis A. Smith) 


Xhosa: Ntloni, Mahau. Zulu, Sindebele: Nhloni. Swazi: Ndvu- 

ndvundvwane. Shangana-Tsonga: Nhloni, Xitlhoni. Southern 

Sotho, Tswana, Transvaal Sotho: Thlong. Venda: Tshitoni, 
Thoni. 


Field Impression: The hedgehog of Southern Africa greatly 
resembles the well-known European species, except that it is 
slightly smaller and has a most pronounced white or whitish 
frontal band (across the forehead) extending downwards on 
either side of the head below the ears. Upper part of body 
covered with short spines which project at all angles. Curls 
up into a prickly ball when alarmed. 
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Descriptive Notes: Roberts’s description is: “ colour speckled 
brown and white and buffy; the spines white at base, with a 
brown band of variable width towards the tip—which is white 
or buffy. Sometimes some spines are wholly white. Muzzle and 
hairy parts of limbs, tail and underparts are dark brown to 
greyish, alway with a broad white band at the base of the spines 
over the head and often extending backwards over sides of 
neck or shoulders, or even continuing downwards in front of 
or behind fore limbs, and forming a patch across chest or 
throat. Albinism is frequent, and shades of colour vary con- 
siderably in individuals.” Length rarely exceeds 9 in. 
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Distribution: “Over the grassveld districts of the interior 
plateau of Orange Free State and Transvaal, across the Drakens- 
berg into Natal, southwards to Albany district, westwards over 
upper Karoo in districts of Cradock, Hanover, Steynsburg, 
Prieska, Griqualand West, southern Bechuanaland.” West of 
the Kalahari Desert in South West Africa its place is taken by 
the Angola hedgehog (E. frontalis angolensis) which, according 
to Shortridge, has a number (eight to ten) of dotted, longitudi- 
nal white lines along the back, caused by pure white spines— 
the number of which is variable, but always in parallel forma- 
tion and evenly spaced. It also has a larger “forehead flap ” 
than has the common species. 

The Southern African hedgehog occurs in the Mountain 
Zebra Park and in the Wankie National Park—though nowhere 
plentiful. 

The Angola hedgehog is “ uncommon, but does occur in the 
western parts of Wankie National Park” (E. Davison). 

Habits: The hedgehog is mainly insectivorous, but it does 
also devour worms, slugs, snails, small reptiles, eggs, small mice 
and gerbilles, and the young of small ground-nesting birds. It 
also eats wild fruits and other vegetable matter, and it is fond 
of termites. Dr Gertrude Theiler of Onderstepoort suggests that 
the hedgehog may play quite a substantial part in suppressing 
plague-bearing and destructive rodents; but that, owing to the 
destruction of its habitat-requirements by farmers and others, 
and the fondness of Africans for its flesh, its numbers are 
steadily being seriously reduced throughout much of the coun- 
try. 

Young hedgehogs are apparently able to fend for themselves 
within a month, approximately, of birth. In captivity, if an in- 
sect diet is not readily available they do well on hard-boiled 
eggs and undiluted milk. 

As a general rule, hedgehogs are nocturnal, but occasionally 
they may be encountered moving about by day. They are soli- 
tary and terrestrial. They are preyed upon by a variety of 
creatures clever enough to side-track the curling-up process, 
and Africans hunt numbers of them for the flesh, of which 
(like the gipsies of Britain) they are very fond. I have seen no 
reference to sounds—though the European hedgehog gives utter- 
ance, on occasions, to a blood-curdling screaming cry. 

Breeding: “ Females normally have two pairs of pectoral 
mammae, but may have more odd ones at the sides of the 
abdomen; the normal number of young is four, but as many as 
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six and seven have been recorded in one litter, born in nests of 
grass in holes in the ground or old termite mounds ” (Roberts). 

The newly-born young are almost naked, and are at first 
quite blind, and the spines for the first few days are soft and 
pliable, but within about a week they are strong enough to prick 
slightly. 
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was born at Clifton 
(Bristol), England, on 
25th June 1905, and edu- 
cated at Repton. From 
earliest childhood his main 
interest was observing and 
sketching wild life, and 
shortly after leaving school 
he published his first book \ 
Nature Studies of a Boy 


Naturalist. In 1924 he came to South Africa under the 1820 Settlers’ 
Memorial Scheme, ostensibly to farm—though his major interest has always 
been in wild life. Living near Duiwelskloof, he was close enough to the 
Kruger National Park to be able to spend four or five months a year camping 
there. It was these early years in the Park which gave him the foundation of 
much of his knowledge of wild life and first class opportunities for drawing 
wild beasts and birds from nature, and many sketchbooks and notebooks were 
filled. In due course he published Animals of Kruger National Park, 1951; 
Animals of Rhodesia, 1959; and Animals of East Africa, 1960. He has also con- 
tributed many articles in various journals, and illustrated a number of bas 
with African wild life as their main theme. Wian 

He has held four exhibitions of his animal and bird pictures. He has also 
made trips to the Rhodesias, Angola, the Congo, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya, to study and sketch the wild animals and birds of those parts of Africa. 
He is a member of the Wild Life Protection Society of South Africa, The East — 
African Wild Life Society, The Fauna Preservation Society, and also the newly- 


formed Fauna Preservation Society of Ngamiland. \ 


